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The Editor has reason to hope for a continuance of the useful and valuable aid 
which his predecessors have received from correspondents in all parts of 
the country ; and he trusts that they will further the object of the New 
Series, by extending, as much as possible, the subjects of their communica- 
tions: remembering that his pages will be always open to well-selected 
inquiries and replies on matters connected with Genealogy, Heraldry, Topo- 
graphy, History, Biography, Philology, Folk-lore, Art, Science, Books, and 
General Literature. 


MSS., Letters, &c., intended for the Editor of THE GENTLEMAN’s 
MAGAZINE, should be addressed to ‘‘SyLVANUS URBAN,” care of 
Messrs. Bradbury, Evans, & Co., Publishers, 11, Bouverie Street, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. Authors and Correspondents are requested to write 
on one side of the paper only, and to insert their names and addresses 
legibly on the first page of every MS. Correspondents are requested to 
send their names and addresses to SYLVANUS URBAN, as no letter can 
be inserted without the communication of the writer’s name and address 
to the Editor. 


Subscribers are informed that cases for binding the volumes of THE GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE can be ordered from the publishers, through any bookseller, 
price 9d. each. 


An old friend of Sylvanus Urban wishes to purchase THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
from 1855 to 1865 inclusive. Particulars to be addressed to ‘*Americanus,” 
care of the Editor. 


Another subscriber wants THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for 1769, also for 
1765 (January to June inclusive). He also requires the title-page for the 
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to Essays for 1770, and the Index of Names for the same volume. 
S. U. 


ERRATUM.—The reader is requested to make a correction on page 617. The 
line which should have been at the bottom of the page has, by a printer’s 
mistake, been placed at the top. 
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MADEMOISELLE MATHILDE. 


By Henry KInNGsLeyY. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


SILENCE THAT DREADFUL BELL, 


JERE,” said André Desilles to the Skipper, “ there is at 
@ least peace.” And the Skipper said in reply, “* Hm? 
Is there peace in that rock, think you?” And 
. pointed to Mont St. Michel. 

The little brig in which André Desilles had taken passage from 
Poole to St. Malo had been driven too far east in a smart gale of 
wind, and was now making up her westing. The sea had not gone 
down ; but they were very lazily and comfortably toiling on, reeling, 
rolling, and diving before the gentle easterly wind. To their left, 
with the hills of the docage behind it, lay Avranches, a line of white 
houses, topped by the grandest of all cathedrals? in the land of cathe- 
drals—Normandy. Nearer, the dim smoke rising from little Pont- 
orson, but close by, rising from green sea and yellow sand, four 
hundred and fifty feet in air, with the free sea birds skimming around 
it, rose the glorious and mighty stone flower which they call Mont 
St. Michel. 

““Not much peace even here, monsieur,” said the Skipper, fe- 
suming. ‘* You won’t find much peace in France anywheres for a 


9? 





* Since utterly destroyed to the very last stone ; not, however, by the evolutionists. 
It fell, I believe, by decay. 
N.S. 1867, Von. IV. _* 
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year or two, in prison or out of prison, I doubt. It’s the king’s 
prisoners as are biting at them bars just now. ‘There’ll be other 
prisoners soon.” 

So said the honest English sailor, and André said nothing, No, 
indeed ; there was but little chance of peace for him. He had had 
his last peace in the two months at Sheepsden. During that time he 
had scarcely realised what was going on in France. Mathilde had 
been his siren, and he had slept. This rude and noble old Hatchway 
Cuttle had roused him. 

Do you know the infinite value of a sailor’s bluffness? Do you 
appreciate the extraordinary value of the outspoken truthfulness of a 
really fine sailor? A soldier will never lie, but he tells the truth, by 
the tradition of his profession, so very gently and so politely, that you 
miss the point (unless you are of his mess—the truth is told boldly 
enough at the mess-table). Now, my sailor tells the blunt, plain 
truth in a most disagreeable manner very often, whenever he sees 
occasion, in a way which I can only liken to a green sea walking in 
over your bulwarks. Nobody likes it ; but it is not bad for them. 

He had taken a fancy to this rude old English sailor when he 
had first got on board, and had told him much—more than an 
Englishman would have been likely to tell—quite enough, indeed, to 
make the shrewd, gentle old man understand matters. When he 
had told him all, the Skipper (a Dorsetshire man, who knew the 
parties) had said somewhat bluffly, ‘‘ Well, sir, my opinion is, that 
you had better have stuck to the ship, and not gone ashore after 
the young lady. If you undertake to do a thing, sir, doit. You 
undertook your company in the Régiment du Roi, and you went 
philandering after that saint of a woman (I know her), and left your 
men to take care of themselves. You will live to regret it.” 

That was the first thing which this quaint old English Skipper said 
to arouse André. André had been getting but little intelligence 
from France, while this old fellow had been going to and fro. André 
had been asleep. The old man had told him about burning chateaus, 
and other matters of which we cannot speak; and André, when 
they were sailing past Mont St. Michel, had said, ‘* There is peace 
here, at all events.” And the old sea-dog had answered as above. 

‘* Peace, sir?’ continued the Skipper ; “* Who are you that you 
should either desire or deserve peace? Look at that Mont St. Michel, 
there. The French priest whom I have carried over lately, Mr. 
Martin, told me how to admire it: he says there is not such a thing 
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in Europe. Very like; Iamglad to hear it. It is beautiful enough; 
but it would look prettier, in my mind, without the white fingers 
of the captives clawing at the bars. And you talk of peace! Talk 
about furious resistance to the death ;—talk about blood, and fire, 
and fury ; but don’t let me hear any French gentleman talk about 
peace. That time has gone by, sir. I have sailed from Poole to 
Cherbourg and St. Malo too long, sir, not to know. I hear the 
wharfmen and stevedores talking as they unload my cargo; and their 
talk is about you, and such as you, sir; and they hate you with a 
deep and desperate hatred. Your order is doomed.” 

The conversation then turned again on the progress of the Revo- 
lution ; and André once more saw that he had been asleep; that the 
conflagration had come without his knowing it. Still, all day they 
sailed quietly on until Mont St. Michel was only a pearl-gray cloud 
and a recollection, and the low Rochers de Cancale lay eastward from 
them, jagged as the Bernese Oberland, black as Fogo, and they 
sighted the innumerable granite islands in the bay of St. Malo, on 
the largest of which Chateaubriand now lies buried. 

“‘ And there,” said André Desilles, “‘is my dear old home, You 
would like St. Malo, Captain.” 

“Should I?” said the Skipper. ‘*Oh! I don’t much think I 
should at the present moment. Can you make out the colour of 
that flag at the battery?” 

** How curious. They have got a red flag up,” said Andre, 

“ Ah! they've got a red flag up,” said the Skipper. ‘* You never 
said a truer word than that in your life. Now, Bob,” he continued 
to the man at the wheel, “‘don’t go a-writing your name with the 
ship.” There is eight knots of stream and a strong northerly sack 
of wind. Mind your ship.” 

‘¢ T was a-looking at that there flag,”’ growled Bob; “ and a-waiting 
for they to run up the bunting for a pilot.” 

‘* Mind your ship,” retorted the Skipper. ‘‘ If you don’t know the 
channel yet, I can show it to you. Close the Tour Solidor with the 
round hill inland, and run her straight up the Rance on the tide. 
That is all the pilotage you’// get.” 

Bob was an old man-of-war’s man, and said, “ You are putting 
her right under that old battery at Dinard.” 

‘We will chance that,” said the Skipper. 





> Sailor’s chaff for bad steering. 
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“ What's the good ?” said Bob. ‘I'd get her round now.” 

“ Knowing what we have aboard?” asked the Skipper. 

Bob swore, and put her at it. 

“¢ What does all this mean? ” asked André. 

“ Revolution ! ” said the Skipper. ‘* Put her at it, Bob.” 

The brig raced in on the tide, and André could see the rocks on 
which he had once sat with De Valognes quite plainly. The sea, 
raging and foaming, had nearly submerged them, and was rising every 
minute. He was thinking of how much had come and gone in so 
very few months, when he heard some one laughing behind him. 
It was Barbot, whose eyes were fixed on the same place. He moved 
away to the Skipper. 

‘Do you dread violence to your ship, then, dear friend ?” he 
said. ‘ Our governments are not at war.” 

“¢ But there is mischief in St. Malo,”’ said the Skipper. ‘‘ Listen.” 

He listened as the ship drove on, so close to shore that they could 
see that there were only three persons on the wharf under the walls : 
a feeble old blind woman, bowed by age, who felt her way with a 
stick ; a drunken man, who danced wildly round by himself, fell 
against the wall, and then danced again; and a quiet man, who 
angled with a rod and line in the rising tide for mullet. “These were 
the only three to be seen upon the wharf. But over the heads 
of these, cling clang, cling clang, went ringing the sound of the 
cathedral bell, which only half deadened a dull sound of confusion 
which arose from the close streets, and which seemed to take the 
place of a dull, ill-sung bass to the maddening sharp treble of the bell. 

“ What is the meaning of this? What is that awful bell?” said 
André. 

*¢ Le tocsin, Monsieur le Capitaine,” said Barbot, who was at his 
elbow. ‘Le peuple se déclare. Voila tout. Enfin!” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
M. D'ISIGNY MEETS STRANGE COMPANY. 


I sHoutp be inclined to think that in the history of the whole 
French Revolution there was scarcely a man.who did less, or who 
influenced other people less, than M. D’Isigny. He was a preci- 
sionist and a bully; and, if I may be allowed to remark about 
anything which I have seen, I should say that precisionists and 
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bullies have infinitely less power than any other class of people 
going. 

Is the moral of Aristides quite forgotten? D'Isigny was as good 
as Aristides, and quite as clever; and when his little world grew old 
enough to think for themselves, they rose in rebellion against his 
goodness. ‘They might possibly have stood his goodness, if he had 
not been such a bully. He would let them see that he was good on 
every occasion ; and they, not being absolutely perfect, disliked it ;— 
indeed, Adele rebelled. -Mathilde took him as a matter of course, 
and went to bed every night lamenting and accusing herself, because 
she was not as good as her father. But she is nobody; only old 
Mathilde. ‘The Girondists were all dreadfully good, but 


** Roland the Just, with ribands in his shoes,” 


was not so dreadfully good as D’Isigny. I want you to understand 
that D’Isigny was a perfectly faultless and perfectly determined 
man; and also one who never made anyone do what he wanted 
them, with the exception of old Mathilde. 

Now his wife; you shall see her, but I am not going to explain 
her. She said truly, when she said that Marat represented the fury 
of the Revolution ; yet old Lady Somers, whose schoolfellow she 
was, never hated her. I am not Madame D’Isigny’s apologist. Lady 
Somers used to say that she was a wild, violent, high-spirited 
woman, who had been driven into her almost maniac state of fury by 
her husband’s precisionism. She is a ghastly character, and I will 
deal with her as little as I can. ‘The spectacle of a furious old 
woman—still calling herself Protestant, cut off from the ties of 
religion, home, country, family, husband—is not a pleasant one. I 
love to write about pleasant things, and the contemplation of a coarse, 
half-maddened Tory Englishwoman, in the scenes of the French 
Revolution, is not pleasant. Her intense hatred of her husband, and 
Mathilde’s intense devotion to her father—one and the same person— 
is, to a certain extent, worthy of notice. 

D’Isigny went stalking about Paris, in his new ré/e, a deputy 
admired by every one for his extremely noble appearance, and well 
put-on dress. Admired by every one, but by none so much as 
himself. ‘There was never a pie but his fingers were in it. There 
was never a plot but what he heard of twenty-four hours before it 
ever entered in the mind of another man to conceive anything so 
foolish. We shall have more to do with him afterwards. He went 
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about button-holing and boring every one; a fussy politician, who 
believed that he was pulling the bell-rope, while he was only trying 
to make the bell itself shake. So good, kind M. D’Isigny went up 
and down Paris, saying to himself: ‘* Mirabeau can’t last. He was 
¢bloui at dinner yesterday, and he was extremely short in his answers, 
even tome. His temper is going with his health. I shall not have 
to wait long.” 

“Dickens, George Eliot, and me;” I heard, if my memory 
serves me right, such words said on one occasion. It would be 
painful to say who the me was on that occasion. D’Isigny had fully 
persuaded himself that Mirabeau out of the way, he was the man 
who would be summoned to save France. 

He was as brave as a lion; nay, he was as brave as a tiger, which 
is more. Yet one morning in this dark winter he got a letter which 
tested all his courage. It was dated ominously from the Rue 
Jacquerie (now swept away by Boulevard de Décembre, down 
which your rifled cannon can go, blasting away revolution) ; but in 
the winter of 1789, it was not a quarter of the town into which a 
decently-dressed man cared to go. The letter, dated from such a 
dangerous place, was very emphatic. That was nothing to D’Isigny, 
he could be as emphatic as any one ; but it was an appeal ad miseri- 
cordiam from a sick man, for assistance. “That was an appeal which 
he never could resist ; good works among the poor had been a habit 
of his family for generations. So he started on this,—to a man of his 
very aristocratic appearance,—very dangerous errand of mercy. 

He did not know who had sent to him. The letter was merely 
signed, ‘One who loves your daughter.”” I think that he would 
have gone without this personal appeal. 

So he started on foot, with nothing to defend him but a riding- 
whip. That he could not have gone into St. Antuine one knows ; 
but this was a quarter a little more respectable than St. Antoine ; 
yet one which would turn out to the tocsin scarcely a quarter of an 
hour later than St. Antoine itself. It was a dangerous journey. 
Pétion, to whom he spoke of it, told him that he should disguise 
himself, and go en polisson, if he would go; but D’Isigny never con- 
descended to that. 

He stalked on through the rapidly-narrowing streets until the 
people began to observe him. At first they were silent, and merely 
stood out of his way. But the fatal word “aristocrat” was passed 
on quicker than he could walk, and the squalid wild crowd, in the 
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hideous filthy street, divided before him, and ranged itself on what 
should have been the trottoir, in a way that D’Isigny did not, as a 
practical man, like. 

D’Isigny had heard—nay, D’Isigny knew—that drunkenness pre- 
vailed to a very great extent in St. Antoine; but looking at the 
awful wall of quiet faces which fenced his way, saw that there was 
no drunkenness among them. These people were of an order above 
St. Antoine. They were sober enough, dangerously sober, but they 
were, if such an utter confusion of metaphor may be allowed, calmly 
infuriated. 

Not a single drunken man for a thousand in St. Antoine. Only 
one, whom D’Isigny may thank. There was a drunken giant, 
fearfully zvre, who carried a child of three years old in his arms. 
This fellow, reeling from his sober companions to insult D’Isigny, 
tripped on the rough pavement, and cast the child heavily on the 
ground. 

D’Isigny had it in his arms in a moment. ‘Mon pauvre petit! 
Mon cher petit! Regardez donc, et ne pleurnichez pas. 


** Madame About viendra, 
Avec ses gateaux et noix, 
Et sous son tablier tiendra 
Les objets de choix.” 


So he sang aloud to the quiet little face which lay on his arm, 
too quiet to please him. 

“ Mon dieu! mais je peur qu’il est mort. C’est impossible ! 
Madame, I beg you to approach,” he went on with a gentle appealing 
face to a tall, gaunt woman who was nearest tohim. ‘The child 
is seriously hurt or else dead. I pray you assist me.” 

There were a dozen women round him at once; the quarrel 
between the two orders was so heavy now that they had hesitated to 
approach him for one instant; the women carried off the child, and 
the word was passed that it was dead. 

D’Isigny was now surrounded by a wild, gaunt crowd of men, and 
gave himself up for lost. He was very much mistaken indeed. 
The eldest among them spoke first. 

“ Patriots, this man is no aristocrat. This man is not of the 
breed of De Retz, or De Sade. He is no monster. He is a good 
citizen, this man, and is tender and humane.” 

‘“*T am an extremely good citizen, my dear friends,” said D'’Isigny, 
who though brave as a tiger, thought, that under the circumstances, 
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there could be no harm in being on his best behaviour. There was 
a murmur of acclamation. 

“ And where is the patriot going, then?” said a very advanced 
patriot indeed, shoving his way to the front: a gentleman who 
appeared to have stolen a ragged blue blouse, a ragged pair of black 
trousers, and an odd pair of sabots, and with no other garments than 
these: a man who looked like a lunatic who had escaped, and had 
stolen his two only articles of dress from a broken-down butcher. 
This man repeated, ‘‘ Where is the patriot with the fine clothes, and 
the silver-handled whip, going, then? He has been in great danger, 
this citizen. Where is he going?” 

“JT am going, my dear friends,” said D’Isigny, “to Numero 
Seize, Rue Jacquerie.” 

If one of that very advanced patriot Orsini’s bombs had fallen 
among these patriots, it could scarcely have caused a greater effect. 
They started and stared, and quick words of intelligence, inaudible 
to D’Isigny, passed among them. ‘I am going to have an adven- 
ture,” he thought. 

“T am no De Sade or De Retz,” he said; “I am, as you saw, 
deeply grieved by this unhappy accident. I have once lost a child 
myself, and I deeply feel, also, for all your sufferings. I am bound 
on an errand of mercy now. Will any kind citizen guide me to 
Numero Seize, Rue Jacquerie?” 

It was singular to see how the greatest blackguard among them 
all instantly assumed the command. The patriot who seemed to 
have strayed out of St. Antoine, and who looked like a lunatic butcher, 
instantly gave the. word, ‘‘ Follow then, citizen,” and was submitted 
to by the others, and by D’Isigny himself. They were, he noticed, 
comparatively respectable people round; but this horrible man was 
evidently their master, and his. He followed him. 

The crowd stared strangely as they passed along to see such a 
figure as that of D’Isigny following such an one as that of the man 
who led him. Yet they did not molest him in any way. The 
story of the child had passed on among them, and with that frightful 
figure as his escort, he was safer than with a squadron of dragoons. 

Clop, clop, went the sabots over the heavy stones, and the man 
seldom looked back. They soon left the larger street, and got into 
a labyrinth of narrower and narrower streets, from which D'Isigny 
doubted if he could ever extricate himself. At last the man stopped, 
’ and rang a bell at a low, mean, and very dangerous-looking door. 
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It was opened by a wild-looking woman of some thirty years. 
Before the man had time to say anything, one of the strangest- 
looking women ever seen came out, and said, hurriedly, “Is that 
M. D’Isigny ? ” 

The strangest woman! Dressed like a Swiss of some canton or 
another, D’Isigny could not tell of which; with short petticoats, 
banded hair, and a strange provincial head-dress, white stockings 
and low shoes, neat and clean as she could be; a strange contrast 
to the dowdy woman who had opened the door. Such a strange 
little face, restless, wild, yet tender and piquant, with eyes which 
attracted his own, and made him set his handsome thin lips as a 
man does in the effort of memory. 

D'Isigny bowed to her in acknowledgment. She said, “‘Come in, 
Monsieur. Jean Bon,” to the patriot, “I thank you. Go.” And 
the patriot went. D’Isigny went in, and the door was shut behind 
him. 

The dowdy woman disappeared into a room from which there 
came a smell of cooking—he fancied, principally of onions. ‘The 
young Swiss woman led him up a rotten old staircase, and pausing 
at the top, before a door, said, “*Go in; he knows that you are 
come. Don’t irritate him, he is really ill.” 

He was determined not to flinch in his adventure now. He turned 
the handle of the door and went in, seeing in an instant that he was 
among the patriots with a vengeance. 

It was a large room, but very squalid; and in the corner was a bed 
with a sick man in it. Besides the sick man there was only one 
other person in the room, a young man, about thirty, who confronted, 
him; D'Isigny saying to himself, “* Now I wonder who you may be.” 
A middle-sized young man, about thirty, with a high narrow fore- 
head, along, thin, hooked nose, and a loose, restless mouth. His long 
hair fell down over the high collar of his swallow-tailed coat. He 
was not badly dressed, and looked like a gentleman, holding himself 
very upright, and though slight of figure, seemed almost athletic. 
One of the first things which D’Isigny noticed about him was his 
extreme restlessness ; his body was never at ease, but was always in 
an attitude. 

He was by way of passing D’Isigny to go out, and D’Isigny 
calmly drew on one side, raising his hat, to make room for him. 
The bow was not returned, and the young man was passing in, when 
a voice from the bed, which made D’Isigny start, said,— 
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* Do not go, Camille Desmoulins ; I have nothing to say to him 
but what you may hear.” 

D’Isigny advanced at once to the bed, and looked down on the 
sick man. It was Marat. 

The pillow was white and clean, for the Swiss woman his 
sister, the Mademoiselle Marat who lived so long, had ordered things 
well for him, as much as Madame the Dowdy would allow her. And 
on that pillow lay that terrible head soon to be the most deeply 
loved and the most deeply detested in France. ‘* Hideous?” 
D’Isigny thought: *‘ Yes. Powerful?—Yes. Beautiful? No. 
Well,” thought D’Isigny, “it is certainly bizarre, and that is one 
form of beauty.” 

The head was quiet on its pillow, and it was laughing, which 
some said was a more terrible time at which to see it than when it 
scowled. D’Isigny, on this occasion, did not think so. Although 
the complexion was deadly, the lips were gasping, and the terrible 
fell of hair was half covering its forehead ; he did not feel the deadly 
shrinking from the head that he had felt before, in England; the 
laugh was almost pleasant. He was puzzled beyond measure, and 
considering to whom he was speaking, what he said was almost 
comic. 

“* M. Marat, I deeply regret to see you indisposed.”’ 

Marat laughed again. 

“I knew I could fetch you here. A mystery or an errand of 
mercy would fetch you anywhere. Now I hate you, and I hate 
errands of mercy—or, at least, what you call errands of mercy. 
You, with your handsome clothes and your handsome face, are an 
abomination to me. I have brought you here to revile you, and to 
tell you ill news. News which will make you eat your heart.” 

D’Isigny was the gentleman and the Christian in an instant. He 
was on his mettle. 

‘“* M. Marat, you are disturbed by your sickness, I have never 
offended you.” 

“Bah!” said Marat. ‘Look at this fellow, then. He acts 
gentleman to me—to me /—by heavens, to me! Me, who hate a 
gentleman as I hate a toad or a serpent. If I could get up, I would 
kill you.” } 

He ended his address in a tone of voice which it would not be 
unfair to call a scream. 

Camille Desmoulins came quickly over from the window in which 
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he had been standing, and laid his hand quietly on Marat’s fore- 
head. 

The fit of shrieking fury was soon succeeded by a reaction. 
“ Camille, dear,” he said, “kiss me. This man has irritated me 
beyond bearing. 1 received favours at the hand of this man when I 
was in England ; and they were thrown to me like a bone to a dog. 
I brought him here to-night for amusement partly, because I know 
he thinks that he can save his soul by charity, and I had ill news to 
tell him. And he has behaved like a gentleman, and he has never 
said one single word of the favours he did me. And I hate you, 
and will have your head,” he added to M. D’Isigny, quite quietly 
now, for Camille Desmoulins’ hand was in his hair. 

“M. Marat is excited and feverish, I fear,” said D’Isigny. 
“]T am not aware of any cause of quarrel between myself and 
M. Marat.” 

“* Coals of fire on my head!” screamed Marat. ‘ That is the old 
Christian trick,” he cried. ‘See here, D’Isigny ; let me see if 
I can exasperate you. Our people in Brittany have burnt down your 
chateau and pillaged your estate. I had you here to give you the 
good news.” 

“ Jean, I hope it was not by your orders,” said Camille Des- 
moulins, 

‘* Not by my order, Camille. No,” said Marat. ‘I would have 
spared him. But when it had happened, I thought that I should like 
to see his cursed cold proud face flinch for an instant, and so I sent 
for him. And, curse him, it won’t flinch.” 

“He is behaving like a true gentleman and a good man,” said 
Camille. ‘ You are emport¢.” 

“Not quite,” said Marat. ‘See, then. If I hate him, I love 
his daughter. You, man, D'Isigny, mark me in this. I know more 
than you all. Mathilde loved me for my own sake—loved me, 
because I loved the people. It is not for your sake that I say this, 
it is for hers. You are all going to the devil together. I know the 
temper of the people ; but I would save her, for I love her, Chris- 
tian as she is. Now, mark me. If you allow her to set foot in 
France, she will perish with the rest of you; and you are her 
murderer.” 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


LA GARAYE AGAIN, 


Marat’s news about the burning of the chateau was perfectly 
true. Madame of Dinan had got herself burnt out of her husband’s 
chateau. The act was an unpopular one in that part of Brittany, as 
those who did it found to their cost afterwards ; for this very furious 
lady was famed far and wide for deeds of charity, and the country 
was only gazing at the revolution. Yet it was done, and Madame 
the Furious was in an old house belonging to her husband, in an alley 
which takes off to right, above the gateway, halfway up the Rue 
Jesouil at Dinan, threatening, in the most indiscreet manner, fire, 
sword, and fury to the perpetrators. 

D’Isigny started at once, and in eight days was looking at the 
scene of the disaster—looking at the pretty chateau, where he had 
been born and bred, now a noble mass of smoke-grimed ruin. They 
had trampled and torn about the garden, but he found a rose tree 
which his mother had planted, with one frostbitten bud upon it. 
That was all he found of his property which he could carry away, 
and so. he took that. 

He rode across at once to his sisters at Dinort. ‘The Convent of 
St. Catherine’s, which was perched on high, looking down upon the 
swift tideway of the Rance, was strangely quiet under the winter 
sun, which was paling in the west. It is all gone now, with much 
else ; but in those times it was a high-roofed chateau-like building, 
which had been added at a later time to the ogival chapel, which 
had formed part of the original building. The chapel was at the 
other side of the building to that which he approached, and all was 
perfectly silent, barred, dead. He knocked, and there was no 
response. 

There had been no violence here as yet. At this time of year 
there were of course no flowers, yet the parterres were all in. order, 
and a few Christmas roses were beginning to push up through the 
mould. He shouted once, twice, and at the third time he thought 
he heard an echo, and a very singular one.. He thought he was 
dazed, 

For it was an echo of music, very feeble and very faint ; almost 
wiry in tone, yet perfect in tune—a Gregorian chant. 
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“Bah!” he said. ‘It is the nuns in the chapel at vespers. 
Poor souls, are they undefended ? ” 

He went round under the chapel windows, and heard the thin chant 
goon. It was feeble, yet singularly plaintive and beautiful, But it 
was not its plaintive beauty which touched him, so much as its 
unutterable helplessness. He had seen his own house in wreck and 
ruin, and he began to appreciate the awful tornado which was upon 
them; and here he found eight or nine lonely, unprotected old 
women, retreated to their chapel, trying feebly, yet with good faith, 
to whistle away the wind. So he put it at first. 

Yet it was more solemn and more awful amidst the an 
silence, than the most furious thunder-rattle. D’Isigny’s horse, 
which he was leading, shook himself and rattled his bridle. 

“ Cochon!” hissed D’Isigny; and shading his eyes with his 
hand, stood there listening to the shrill well-sung chant, until it was 
ended. 

There was a side door into the chapel opposite where he stood 5 
and when all was silent he beat upon it, somewhat loud, to attract 
the attention of the nuns. It was answered ina singularway. The 
nuns inside, at once, with emphasis, struck up—if I dare use such a 
vulgarism about such a glorious piece of music,— 


*¢ Stabat Mater Dolorosa,” 


with an emphasis and precision which sent the blood tingling into 
D'Isigny’s ears, and made his eyes hot with emotion. He tried the 
handle of the door before him, and, lo! it opened, and he passed 
suddenly into the dim chapel, leaving his horse outside. 

He never thought of crossing himself, the sight was too strange 
and woiiderful, yet I fear too common in those days. Nine nuns, 
too feeble, too friendless, or too brave to fly, had ensconced them- 
selves in the dim little Gothic chapel, to wait for death. They had 
determined that they would die singing, like the Scotch Covenanters, 
and the hymn they had chosen was the Stabat Mater; so when 
D'Isigny had beaten the door they had begun it. They were all 
kneeling together when he passed in and reverently advanced towards. 
them ; and, seeing only him, they ceased. 

“* My sisters,”’ he said, “‘ forgive me. I am D'Isigny, the brother 
of your Superior, Is my sister here?” 

A withered old nun rose from her knees, and came towards him 
calmly. 
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“Your sister is gone, monsieur,” she said, very quietly. 

“ Do not tell me that my sister has deserted her post, madame— 
I mean mother. Do not tell me that,” said D’Isigny, passionately. 

“¢ She has only left this post to take one of greater danger,” replied 
the sister. 

“ Thank God!” said D'Isigny. ‘* Thank God for that.” 

For men’s hearts and heads were hot in those times, and he had 
just been looking on the beginning of the great ruin, on the 
blackened ruin of his own house. 

“ Yes,” said the nun, “‘ our sister has gone to her real post, and I 
am left to teach these few sheep how to die, as brides of Christ 
should die.” 

“* And where is my sister?” said D’Isigny. 

“ By now,” said the nun, “she is preparing herself, by a short 
probation, for the vision of God. ‘The blessed Saint Catherine, 
whose servant she was, pleads for her, and her time in purgatory 
will be short ; not to be shortened by our masses, for our turn comes 
to-morrow.” 

“‘ Explain, madame. Is she dead?” 

“* The attack of the Revolutionists on La Garaye, for whose for- 
giveness we pray fasting,” said the nun, “‘ was to take place this 
afternoon at vesper time. It is over by now. She put it to us as 
lady visitor of that hospital, whether her post was not there, as we 
are not to be attacked till to-morrow. We, weeping, bade her go.” 

*¢ She was a D’Isigny!”’ shouted he, waving his hand wildly over 
his head ; and then recovering himself, ‘‘ Ladies, let me urge you, save 
yourselves ; I have no hospitality to offer you, for my chateau is in 
ruins, or by heaven,” he added ferociously, ‘‘ it should have been ill for 
those who violated it. Disperse yourselves among your friends.” 

** We have no friends,” said the nun. ‘‘ The young ladies our 
pupils, and those who had friends, we ordered away under their 
vows of obedience. We are quite friendless and quite contented.” 

D’Isigny ran out of the chapel, uttering a furious oath, and leap- 
ing on his horse dashed straight away through the bocage towards 
La Garaye. 

«Why, this is madder work,” he said, as he rode, ‘‘ than Marat 
and Desmoulins. Is France gone mad? Where will it end ?” 

We can answer him now, after the fact. France had gone mad. 
Where will it end? That question is still unanswered, 

The country is very thick between St. Catherine’s and La Garaye. 
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The peasants had attacked the smaller game, but as yet had not got 
either the dexterity or the arms with which to attack the larger. 
Many a buck went stotting off before him in his wild ride; many a 
wild boar rushed snorting away ; he broke into the chestnut avenue 
very near the hospital, and paused to listen. Everything was per- 
fectly quiet, save that he could hear an idiot, who laughed at certain 
intervals a long loud laugh, which ended in a whine. 

“Tt is all quiet as yet,” he said, ‘* they will make a night attack.” 
Still he rode cautiously round the end of the avenue into the garden. 
The usual sounds were going on in the house, but only one man was 
to be seen. André Desilles, tall, calm, and erect, standing outside 
the porch. 

“‘ Great heavens!” said D’Isigny as he rode up, ‘‘ what are you 
doing here?” 

“‘ Keeping guard,” said André. ‘ Your sister is inside, keeping 
the erétins quiet. We expect them every moment. Do you know 
that your chateau is burnt ?”’ 

“* Yes, Marat told me, when I went to see him in bed last week.” 

“Marat! Are you gone to the left?” 

“Not I. I shall be extreme right soon. This will not do.” 

“Tt will certainly not do,” said André Desilles. 

“It will not do in the least degree,’’ said D’Isigny ; and here the 
conversation came to an end. 

But not for long ; André Desilles spoke next. . 

““M. D’Isigny, we are both, I very much fear, near death. I 
have had very good reason to fear that I have in some way offended 
you. Father Martin has more than hinted as much to me. Would 
you tell me what I have done? for at this moment one can say that 
I love and respect you deeply, and that my offence must have been 
utterly an unconscious one.” 

‘Bah, what matters it now, then?” said D’Isigny. ‘ Well, I 
thought that you truckled too much to the new ideas ; and I thought, 
moreover” (for D’Isigny always put the truth last, although he 
always did put it), ‘‘ that you had not made up your mind between my 
two daughters. I know better now. I found you where you should 
be, at your post.» Come here and kiss me. If you have done 
wrong you are forgiven; if you have done right I apologise; let 
there be an end of it. What measures have you taken here? ” 

‘None whatever. There are none to take. We shall probably 
die like rats in a hole.” 
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“Hm,” said D’Isigny. ‘This is very pleasant. How is my 
sister behaving ?” 

“‘ Splendidly. Let us go in and see her. Have you quite for- 
given me?” 

“I have forgotten what I had to forgive; I always loved you 
in my heart. Let us come in.” 

“ And see the last of it,’? he might have added, for, the end was 
very near. They went in to the hospital, and saw the last of it. 

In a large mullion-windowed room, looking on the flower-garden, 
were the imbéciles and the aveugles, standing, sitting, walking about, 
some spinning cats’ cradles, or knitting, some playing with toys, 
some merely moping ; the blind sitting mostly silent, in dumb ex- 
pectation ; for although the situation had been very carefully kept 
from them, they knew that something was going wrong. Among 
them all moved the five brave sisters whom we have seen before, 
and in the centre of all sat calmly poor Madame D’Isigny of Dinort, 
a woman not considered wise even among her friends, but now 
calm, brave, dignified and grand. D)'Isigny, with a proud flash in 
his eyes, went up to her and kissed her, saying— 

“* My brave sister ! after so long do we meet like this 

She held her arms lovingly round his neck, while her delicate 
fingers played with his hair. ‘* My loved one, my brother-———” 

André Desilles walked once more to the door. D’Isigny soon 
joined him in a very softened and saddened mood: ‘ André, I cannot 
urge her to fly; I cannot. Would you have me do so? ” 

“I cannot say. I am really not capable of giving a decision, but 
I think you would only disturb her mind, for I am sure she would 
not go. I have something to say to you.”’ 

“< Say on, for the time is short.” 

“Do you know that Mathilde is to be married, subject to your 
consent, to Sir Lionel Somers? ” 

**T have just gained the intelligence. I thank God that in these 
times the noblest and best of my children should have a shelter. 
Though I dread, I very much dread, that there is something of pique 
in it, They have mutually changed their minds so very suddenly I 
cannot altogether understand it. Still a marriage between two such 
entirely amiable people must be happy.” i 

“ They kept their secret well,” said André ; ‘“* I was two months 
at Sheepsden without discovering it.” 

“© You at Sheepsden ! ” 


1? 
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“ Yes, I. I went over to see if I could gain her, and thought 
that I had done so until I was undeceived, rudely and suddenly.” 

“* Did Mathilde deceive you, my poor André ?—surely not.” 

“ No! no! I only deceived myself.” 

“‘T am deeply sorry for this,” said D’Isigny. 

‘I am sure you are ; but it is not a time to speak of such things. 
Do you know the news from St. Malo ?” 

“ No, I avoided the town.” 

“The Revolutionists hold it, but the 18th Bretagne regiment, 
perfectly loyal, hold St. Servan.” 

‘*‘ Can we not communicate with them ? ” 

‘“‘T have sent messenger after messenger, but I fear they have no 
means of crossing the Rance, with the Revolutionary band which 
destroyed your chateau between them and us. At all events it is 
too late now, for here are the Revolutionists.”’ 

Here they were, evidently a very dangerous and earnest set of 
men. ‘They had approached in perfect silence, but with the swift 
jerky tread of the French peasant when barefooted or lightly shod, 
which is now idealised into the march of the Zouaves. With one 
figure in advance they poured rapidly round the corner of the avenue, 
in a confused, yet compact mass, and the foremost man was face to 
face with D’Isigny before the latter had fully appreciated André 
Desilles’ last words. ‘Then they halted. 

Who can describe a mob? Dickens himself has to be very general 
when he does so. D'Isigny saw before and below him (for he stood 
ona step) a quiet crowd of silent men, which he calculated to be 
between three and four hundred strong. The colouring of the crowd 
was a dull olive brown, with here and there a patch of brighter red 
and blue. He did not notice what arms they carried, for every face 
in the crowd was turned on him where he stood. 

And ah, such faces ; most of them finely shaped—for the French 
have a large average of beauty—but ruined, hungry, quietly exaspe- 
rated, yet deeply determined. If they had howled and yelled it 
would have been better; if they had borne him down furiously it 
would have been better; -but there they stood, calm, desperate, in 
perfect order, with their wild wolfish eyes fixed on him alone, 
waiting while their chief parleyed with D’Isigny. Verily the wolf 
had come to the door. He was known to most of them, and known 
as a just and honest man. ‘They waited for him to speak. A 
young man in one of the front ranks burst out into a hollow barking 

N.S. 1867, Vor. IV. 34 
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cough, which he could not restrain: those round him sacréd him, 
and silenced him. ° 

“My friends,” said D’Isigny, with great dignity and calmness, 
* listen to me.” 

They were listening to him. The laugh of the idiot inside was 
painfully audible in the silence. 

“TI need not ask you what you are going to do. God help me, 
and forgive you! I stood just now before the blackened ruins of my 
own home—of the home where my mother nursed me, and my sister, 
given to God and God’s works all her life, played with me and prayed 
with me forty years ago. I utter no curse, I invoke no vengeance. 
Our order may have sinned against yours ; but these poor sheep here, 
what have they done? They are your own flesh and blood; the 
idiots and the blind of your order. Surely you may spare them. 
Let me plead with you, if you be human.” 

“T am not,” said the spokesman, a very handsome soldierly 
looking young man. ‘‘ You have made us devils.” 

*‘ Let me plead with you one moment. There are none here but 
two unarmed, a few charitable women, and some unfortunates whom 
Judas himself would spare. I pray you, by the God who made us, 
turn from this most wicked expedition, and send your wrongs and 
your rage elsewhere.” 

“* D’Isigny and Desilles are friends of the people,” cried a voice in the 
crowd, with a strong Breton accent, and there was a distinct murmur. 

“* Hog ! be silent ! ” shouted the spokesman. “ D'Isigny,” he con- 
tinued, “‘ we are not provincials, with the exception of certain grovel- 
ling pigs, whom may the devil confound! We are one of the general 
bands, and we know nothing of you. ‘You said you were unarmed. 
You lie! you have your sword. Give it up, and stand aside! This 
house was built by an aristocrat, and must burn!©¢ Stand aside ! ” 

D’Isigny quietly and quickly joined André Desilles in the doorway. 
“ Give me scom, André, and good-bye,” said he, and André, like a 
good soldier, obeyed orders ; D’Isigny stood alone in the doorway. 

The infatuated young man, without giving any order to his 
followers, dashed up at him, armed with a heavy cavalry sword. 
There was a sudden graceful, rapid movement on the part of 
D’Isigny, as he drew his sword, and something flickered before his 
hand like a brilliant spark of lightning. There was just one or two 





* I can conceive no other possible reason for the most wicked and wanton destruc- 
tion of La Garaye. ci there stand the ruins, 
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clicks heard, as D’Isigny parried in carte, and then went under his 
adversary’s guard in tierce ; the next instant the young leader’s head 
fell heavily on the pavement at D’Isigny’s feet, and the leaderless 
revolutionists saw D’Isigny wiping his sword in a cambric handker- 
chief, with the dead body of their champion before them. 

His triumph was only momentary. They swarmed on him like 
wolves. How long it was before he was beaten down, disarmed, 
and bound, who can say ?—not long. He was never insensible in 
the frightful ruin and havoc which followed, but he was stunned and 
dazed. He saw a hundred things which it took a great effort of 
memory to remember: André Desilles, fighting furiously, until 
crowded and disarmed; his sister, standing among the other 
sisters, with some of the blind round them, singing, as it seemed to 
him, odd verses of all kinds of incongruous hymns, as was very 
likely to be the case with that poor lady; again, his sister, with 
her wimple torn off, and her poor, close-cropped head nearly bald, 
being pushed along, bound, out of the door, and of a furious fight 
around her among the Revolutionists themselves ; a tall, quiet sister, 
with whom no one meddled ; a fierce, bare-headed little sister, who 
fought bareheaded, and scolded and was laughed at, exhibiting the 
Old Adam most unmistakeably ; idiots who laughed and cheered 
wildly ; idiots who shrank into corners and under benches ; idiots 
who did nothing, and who thought nothing, but were swayed about 
among the crowd, with a sickened feeling of submission, like logs on 
a storm-tossed sea. Blind people who, after each rude push, felt 
about with trembling fingers in their eternal darkness ; blind people 
who shrank terrified into themselves, and with bowed heads and arms 
crossed on their breasts, waited for the end; blind people who, in 
their darkness, feebly wailed out the name of this sister or that, to 
come and help them. 

Three or four men had stayed by D’Isigny all the time, guarding 
him ; and what is more, taking care of him. Once or twice there 
had been furious demonstrations against him from knots of three or 
four, but these men who stayed by him always said, “‘ He is a friend 
of the people, and must be tried.” On which they had been cursed 
for provincials, These men now told him it was time to move. 

‘Where are we going then? ” said D’Isigny. 

“ Out of the way of the fire,” said one of them. 

So he followed them out of the door, and lo! it was dark, and 


quiet moonlight ; and when they had taken him a little way, he.was 
3A2 
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told to sit down, and he found that he was beside his sister and 
André Desilles, and that two of the sisters were tending on his 
sister, and two on André Desilles. The fifth, and more furious 
little sister was still emportée, scolding and raving, but they never 
heeded her. La Garaye, in the moonlight, was before them. 

But as La Garaye never was before. Blotting the moon, rose 
three great columns of smoke, already red at their lower edges. 

“« The rat-hole burns,” said one of the Revolutionists who guarded 
them. D’Isigny, with his usual tact and discretion, turned on him 
at once. 

** Of all the foul and dog-like deeds done since France was France, 
this is the most foul and abominable, aimless, stupid, foolish, cruel, 
wicked beyond all telling. You have ruined your cause to-day. 
And do you think that God will not plague France for this? Ask 
in fifty years hence,” here he raised his hand, and the revolutionist 
who was nearest to him knelt down suddenly, saying aloud: ‘‘ He 
will break his cords, this furious aristocrat;” but adding, in a 
whisper, in D’Isigny’s ear: ** For God’s sake, monsieur, keep silent. 
You are among friends, who have risked their lives for you and yours 
more than once to-day.” 

La Garaye blazed aloft, fell, and smouldered into the ruin we see 
it now. The idiots and the blind, in their mental and physical 
blindness, went wandering off, in a night for both of them more 
hideous than is the darkest for us—whither? God knows. To 
waysides, to beg ; to alleys in the forest, and to lonely rocks on the 
shore, to die. 

If this happened in kindly, gentle Brittany, what must it have 
been in Auvergne and Dauphiny ? 

So our party sat in the winter’s moonlight, until La Garaye was 
burnt, and the scolding sister had scolded herself into quiescence. 
Then they began to compare notes. André was not badly hurt, 
only bruised ; and Madame D’Isigny, the lady-visitor, passed from 
loudly desiring martyrdom (which she had been very nearly getting) 
through a general statement of her woes, until she came to her 
rheumatism. She had behaved nobly and splendidly the last two 
days ; had made an effort such as very few women, or men either, 
are capable of. But the danger seemed over, and her rheumatism 
had been very dear to her for many years, and so she solaced her 
honest soul with it. And as the few revolutionists who were 
guarding them kept them sitting there, on the ground, in a smartish 
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frost, the Lady Superior’s rheumatism did really promise to be one of 
the finest rheumatisms ever seen, likely to cover her with honour 
and glory for the rest of her life. 

D’Isigny once or twice asked why they were kept there. The 
answer was now—“ Taisez, monsieur!” Madame of St. Cathe- 
rine’s gathered from this that the revolutionists had gone towards 
Dinort ; and mingled regrets and anticipations about her rheuma- 
tism, with regrets that she had not been permitted to die among 
her own nuns. Hark! What was that? Musketry. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


EXPLANATIONS. 


TuREE or four well-delivered volleys followed by silence. Their 
guards left them and departed into the forest. 

“Tt does not matter much,” said D’Isigny, ‘* how we are mur- 
dered; but I feel a kind of growing curiosity about this new dis- 
turbance. What, my dear André, has been the effect of the day’s 
proceedings on you, as a matter of curiosity, for instance? How 
has this burning of La Garaye affected your opinions ? ” 

“T have broken with the Revolution, and when I am free I shall 
instantly rejoin my regiment at Nancy, and do my duty there.” 

“The sack of La Garaye has done so much for you, hey?” 
said D’Isigny. ‘* Well, it has done much the same for me. It 
matters little—our time is short. What do you make of that last 
fusillade then ? ”” 

“There is no doubt that the royal regiment from St. Servan has 
crossed the river, and has met with the insurgents. Which have 
won I do not know, but here comes our party. It is the regiment, 
by heaven! I congratulate you sincerely.” 

Directly afterwards Louis de Valognes was beside them. 

‘‘ Here they are,” he shouted, “safe and sound. Bring torches, 
that we may see them ; bring knives that we may cut their cords. 
Great heaven! what happiness. Come quickly, wooden feet.” 

“Do not haste,”’ said a loud, fierce, strident voice, which they 
all knew, and at which Madame the Lady Superior betook herself to 
her prayers. ‘‘ Pray, do not haste, messieurs. Let me see these 
fools, tied head and heels like rabbits : think that had it not been for 
me you would not have been here at all, and let me look at them.” 
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“‘ My dear madame, consider,” said Louis de Valognes. ‘* Pray 
think, my dear madame——” 

“‘ Out of the way, sparrow!” said Madame D’Isigny ; “let me 
look. Ah, ciel! there sits on the cold grass the great and dignified 
_ D’Isigny himself, bound like a sheep. But he looks grand, this 

husband of mine! but he looks noble!—oh, yes! So you have 
been tampering with the Revolution, my dear? Ah! and how do 
you like it now? Not very well? And how is your Mirabeau, 
my dear? Bah! untie the man; he is too pitiable a sight—untie 
him. And my sweet sister of Dinort, and her singing nuns ”—here 
the Lady Superior turned her face and trembled —“‘ are they all 
murdered? No; the wicked old woman of Dinan has saved them 
by showing manhood and generalship. You may sing again until 
next fortnight—until the revanche comes for what I have done to- 
night: then your.nuns must go. The men who could have stamped 
out the fire—D’Isigny, De Valognes, and Desilles—have let it 
spread, and it will burn you, my dear, in time. 1, a poor weak 
woman, have stayed it for a time, but not for long.” 

The Lady Superior began, ‘‘ My prayers, sister, are at your 
service og 

“* Your prayers!” said Madame D’Isigny, with a snort of the 
most unutterable contempt, and a theological opinion which I cannot 
reproduce. ‘‘ Your prayers! Here, messieurs, untie this other one : 
this man of oil. Man, did I say? This creature of every Christian 
virtue, this André Desilles, who has just allowed that English booby, 
Sir Lionel Somers, to carry off my daughter from under his nose, 
and has neither shot him nor run him through. Unbind the man 
who has given up my daughter Mathilde without one blow, and let 
us see if he can stand upright, or if he crawls on all fours.” 

“* Madame! madame! for the sake of the forgiveness of heaven!” 
interposed Louis de Valognes. 

“< You mean that I require the forgiveness of heaven for coupling 
the name of André with hers ?—You are right ; but I doubt if I shall 
have it. Mathilde!” continued Madame D’Isigny, now white with 
fury, “‘ Mathilde and he! Ah, heavens, go. She who is worth us 
all put together ten times over; she to think of him! Ah! well, 
that also is ridiculous once more. I do not wonder. Sir Lionel is 
the best, after all.” : 

She had scolded herself into—not quiescence—but simply exhaus- 
‘tion, and André Desilles’ voice came in very calmly and quietly. 
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** Madame has been talking extreme nonsense, and most mis- 
chievous nonsense. Is it possible to make madame understand that 
she is making of herself a spectacle extremely humiliating.” 

Madame immediately gathered herself together for departure. 

“« My dears,”’ she said, quietly, ‘if I stayed longer I might get 
emportée and angry. At present I have been perfectly calm, and 
have said things which will rankle in your hearts, and come to you 
when you wake on your beds for some time. At present I have the 
best of it; and as I do not intend to have the worst of it, I will 
make my congé.”” And so she departed, firing a parting shot at her 
husband, who had had nothing to produce against her but a very 
dignified attitude. ‘* You tampering with the Revolution! It would 
take a man to do that!” 

So she was gone, and they looked after her as she sped away, 
gaunt under the moonlight, through the soldiers, away towards the 
forest. When she was out of sight they began to talk again. 
D’Isigny, feeling a certain loss of dignity, drew himself up and began 
to bully at once. 

“Well, my good son-in-law,” he said to De Valognes, “‘ and so 
I find that we have to thank you, of all men, for this disgraceful 
business. ‘The country is well served, par Dieu! Here is my son- 
in-law, in command of his regiment, who I may say looks on and 
allows his father-in-law’s chateau to be burnt, and as if that was not 
enough, stays in garrison while one of the most beautiful and useful 
charitable institutions in the country is utterly ruined and sacked by 
a horde of miscreants of whose existence he must have been perfectly 
aware.” 

“* Monsieur, mon pére ”” began Louis. 

‘* What matters it. You have a fine story to tell, no doubt. For 
me, I look only to results ; and whatdoI see? My chateau burnt, 
and the hospital sacked and destroyed. N’importe.” 

“ Mais, mon pére——” said Louis. 

“Mais, mon fils,”’ said D'Isigny, “this is scarcely the time for 
telling a lame story. Some other time when we meet again; when 
France is once more tranquil, for instance, we will hear this little 
story of yours, and laugh over it. For the present, I must see to 
my sister and her rheumatism. My sister, come with me to your 
convent. I will protect you, and we will tell those poor nuns ot 
yours that even if their throats are cut, they will be avenged three or 
four hours after by M. Louis de Valognes.”’ 
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So he departed, leading his sister, and having succeeded, by mere 
groundless assertion, in putting every one else apparently in the 
wrong. He had practised this trick so often that it was no wonder he 
was perfectly au fait.with it. He went off towards Dinort, affection- 
ately leading the Lady Superior through the forest by rough and rude 
bye-paths well known to him from boyhood. The poor old lady 
had a sad time of it; for although he was most gentle and affec- 
tionate, he was so ostentatiously careful of her, that she would 
almost as soon have been alone. Her shoes kept coming off in the 
clay, and D’Isigny put them on again: her wimple was torn by 
briers, he rearranged it. Nothing could be more tender; yet she 
was afraid of him, as she always had been; she loved him, as she 
always had done ; she revered him beyond most men. But he had 
neglected her for very long, and his ostentatious kindness on this 
occasion overpowered her. She was glad when she got safely to her 
dear old convent, was welcomed by her nuns, and found herself in 
her old simple parlour. She was somebody here, at all events, 
though she might only have a week’s lease of the place. 

The nuns welcomed her “with effusion.” I wonder if the habit of 
self-assertive bullying is catching, and goes by example? This gentle 
old lady, if she had found her way home entirely alone, would have 
thrown herself into the arms of these nuns, and they would all have 
bewept and behowled themselves together. But arriving under the 
escort of D’Isigny, Madame stood on her dignity, and put them aside. 

“¢ My daughters,” she said, “‘save your tears until there is occa- 
sion. Unless your hearts were stubborn, you would be singing 
hymns of joy for the deliverance which my brother has wrought for 
us.” (A pure fiction, but one in which she believed the moment 
she had spoken the words.) ‘‘ Be humble, my daughters, and make 
our deliverer welcome. He and I have borne the burden and heat 
of the day: see to him. As for me, I will go to my room and pray. 
Has Father Martin been ?” 

Father Martin had not been. 

“*T suppose they have murdered him. Sister Priscilla, come with 
me to my room. Good-night, brother ; the sisters will see to you. 
I am utterly spent. Good-night.” 

Sister Priscilla, who followed the Lady Superior to her room, was 
surprised and alarmed at a very singular fact, one she had never seen 
before. Madame the Superior was cross, nay, almost fractious. 
Sister Priscilla, good soul, was in a condition of loving sentimentalism 
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at welcoming back the dearly beloved mother; but the dearly 
beloved mother was decidedly cross, for the first time in her history. 
Even when ‘sister Priscilla had got the mother’s legs on the fender 
before a good fire, and had given her some hot wine-and-water, the 
mother was not quite herself. The patient and good sister Priscilla 
looked on her so tenderly and persistently, that the good mother gave 
way at last, and called herself a wicked old fool; on which sister 
Priscilla dissolved herself into tears, and the two foolish women fell 
into one another’s arms without explanation. 

It has been noticed often by those who knew M. D’Isigny best 
that, although he was possessed of every Christian virtue, the effect 
of his society upon the temper was always unfortunate. 

Meanwhile there were left on the lawn before the still smoking 
ruin of La Garaye, Louis de Valognes and André Desilles. When 
the brother and sister had departed, they looked at one another, and 
fairly burst out laughing. 

“* How cleverly he turned the tables on us, and went off with 
flying colours,’’ said Louis. 

“He couldn’t turn the tables on his own wife, though,” said 
André Desilles. ‘‘ But then who could? What is the history of 
this? How did she come here?” 

“‘ The regiment of Morbihan was beaten out of St. Malo yester- 
day by the Revolutionists, fairly beaten from street to street, and 
were forced to retreat to us at the Tour Solidor. We knew of the 
revolutionary bands over here, but we had no means of crossing the 
Rance, and were utterly puzzled. This mad old woman, this 
mother-in-law of mine, was not at fault though. She got a sufficient 
number of loyal fishermen to drop down their boats on the tide and 
take us across ; and what is more, came herself, and saw that all 
things were done in order. We left the Morbihan regiment in 
garrison, and came on. That is all.” 

‘Where is Adéle ? ” 

“In the Tour Solidor, quite safe.” 

“* How does she stand all this ? ” 

‘Very badly. She is in a delicate situation, and has utterly lost 
nerve. What is this between you and Mathilde?” 

** Nothing.” 


(Zo be continued in our next.) 
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KALIDASA, THE HINDU SHAKSPEARE. 


OULD we believe in the transmigration of 

souls, or imagine Shakspeare to have arisen 

a bright oriental instead of an occidental star, 

we might wonder what great legacy he 

would have bequeathed us in the place of 

the young-May-moon lovers of Verona, 

rocky Macbeth, honour-ingrained Othello, 

and their immortal compeers. Had he 

been born a Persian we should perhaps 

have had melting, mystical, anacreontic 

odes, veiling a rosy theology in reeling 

wine-stained verse ; if in Tartary, end- 

less gorgeous romance, with a plentiful 

sprinkling of dragons, disguised princes, 

demons, rocs, cedar-palaces, and rose- 

gardens. Had he written in Arabic what shrewd diamond-cut 

proverbs should we not have had! In Pushtoo what hymns! In 

Chinese what infallible gold-dusted pages of common-place! But 

if instead of haunting the rushy-fringed, mint-scented banks of 

Avon, ‘he, anticipating his western self by some sixteen centuries, 

had found a birthplace in the flowery plains on the banks of the 

Ganges ; and if instead of filling with song ‘‘ the spacious times 

of great Elizabeth,” he had adorned the court of an equally illus- 

trious monarch, King Vikramaditya I., he would have been, accord- 

ing to some excellent judges, just another Kalidasa. So at least 

say critics like A. von Humboldt, Frederick Schlegel, and others, 

loud in praise of ‘ Kalidasa’s delightful Sakoontala,’’ whose beau- 

teous form is represented in the initial letter above; ‘* Another 

Sophocles,” says one; ‘* He will claim a lofty place among the poets 

of all nations,” says another; while Goethe sings, ‘‘ Would you 

gather at once the flowers of spring and the fruits of autumn? seize 

what will enrapture, feed, and feast the soul? express heaven and 
earth in a word ?—I name thee, oh Sakoontala ! ” 

It has now been nearly eighty years since Sir Wm. Jones made 
the discovery of a rich early Sanscrit literature. Rumours had 
reached him of wonderful poems, and histories of high antiquity, 
known only to the most learned Brahmans, and read critically by | 
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few of these. For a long time he could gain no reliable information 
about them, until conversing one day with a friendly Brahman, he 
elicited that these ancient compositions were still extant in MS., and 
were similar in kind to those publicly performed in the cold season at 
Calcutta, bearing the name of plays. At length, to his unspeakable 
delight, he became possessed of a copy in Sanscrit of ‘* Sakoontala, 
or the lost ring,” and translated it into English. Western critics 
were enchanted, more plays were sought for and discovered. At 
last that profound orientalist, the late Professor Horace Hayman 
Wilson, gathered together and translated parts of some sixty com- 
positions, and revealed to us the brilliant and fascinating Hindu 
theatre. 

From his and later researches we learn that Kalidasa or Calidas 
was one of nine men of genius called the “‘nine gems,” that 
Vikramaditya gathered round him at Oujein, about B.c. 56. This 
king reigned over the whole of northern Hindustan, and was a 
bountiful patron of literature and science. His court was thronged 
with poets, astronomers, mathematicians, and philosophers, but his 
favourite was Kalidasa. Three dramas are attributed to this author, 
the two principal being ‘‘ Sakoontala,” and ‘* Vikramorvasi, or the 
hero and the nymph;” the latter is given in the Hindu theatre of 
Professor Wilson, and the former, besides German versions, has 
twice been published in English, once in a forcible but latinised 
style by Sir Wm. Jones; and a second time in 1855, in a polished 
and exquisite version by Mr. Monier Williams—the present Boden 
professor of Sanscrit at Oxford. 

Before proceeding to give a sketch of this last-named original 
work, we are bound to caution our readers that the familiar canons 
and traditions of the European drama must be suspended in judging 
it. They must not be alarmed at dramas in seven and sometimes 
ten acts, with half a dozen prologues, and taking some five or six 
hours to perform. They must be prepared for a strange mixture of 
divine and infernal machinery, for a state of society where polygamy 
is de rigueur, and other oriental trifles. 

This premised, let them transport themselves in imagination 
2000 years back to a court-yard of a palace that, a.p. 1867, will be 
a forgotten pile of snake-infested ruins, say on the banks of the 
Jumna. It is night, the court-yard is pavilioned over, and lighted 
with flambeaux ; the occasion is perhaps the presentation of an heir 
to the king, by one of his dusky harem beauties, or a coronation, or 
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a lunar festival, and the play is being performed for the first and last 
time, 

The king enters, blazing with jewels, and seats himself on a 
golden throne. On his left are the inmates of his private apartments, 
on his right persons of rank, and behind him a throng of warriors, 
statesmen, poets, astrologers, and physicians. Female slaves, 
selected for their beauty, are waving fans and chowries. 

In front is the temporary stage, raised and covered with green 





The God Siva, from a MS. in the Library of the (late) East India Company. 


hangings,—a mere platform without proscenium or orchestra. A 
curtain opening in the centre is the only back, for pictorial scenes 
are unknown ; in fact a company of actors in England in the time of 
Elizabeth performed on just such a stage. But if scenes are absent, 
properties and costumes are not -wanting ; these are specified in the 
MSS., seats, thrones, weapons, cars with live cattle, and “ aerial 
chariots that appear to move and mount.”” A somewhat stringy and 
monotonous band is performing unseen, when the curtain opens and 
the chief dancer glides in, scatters flowers, pirouettes, and vanishes. 

After her a holy Brahman pronounces a mystical pantheistical 
blessing, invokes the favour of Siva, and gives place to the stage 
manager and the chief actress, who begin a sprightly conversational 
prologue, in which the audience is neatly complimented, and the 
name of the play and its author announced. 
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The actress sings a love-ditty and retires. Scene 1, act i., com- 
mences by the entry of King Dushyanta in a chariot driven by his 
charioteer ; he is supposed to be pursuing an antelope through a 
forest. The deer, “‘ swifter than the wind,” has led him far from 
his camp to the precincts of a holy hermitage, the retreat of the 
pious sage, Kanwa. The king has drawn his bow on his prey, 
when he is stopped by three hermits, who cry out that the animal is 
sacred, and implore him to spare it. ‘The king desists, and enters 
into a conversation with the holy men. He learns that Kanwa has 
gone on a pilgrimage to avert an omen that threatened his lovely 
foster daughter, Sakoontala, with some dire calamity. He accepts, 
however, an invitation to pay her a visit in the hermitage, and alights. 
The place proves to be a peaceful and happy retreat: birds are build- 
ing fearlessly in every bush, flocks of gay parrots are fed daily with 
rice, fawns feed leisurely all around, and flowers and trailing plants 
gracefully trained make the retreat a little paradise. 

The king is made aware by the sound of voices of the presence of 
Sakoontala, who, attended by some female companions, is watering 
the jasmines and fragrant creepers. A throbbing arm the king 
interprets into an augury of love; and, still unseen, listens to the 
playful affectionate prattle of the girls, while he is deeply impressed 
with the youthful beauty of Sakoontala. He compares her to the 
graceful plant she is tending :— 


‘* Her ruddy lip vies with the opening bud ; 
Her graceful arms are as the twining stalks ; 
And her whole form is radiant with the glow 
Of youthful beauty, as the tree with bloom.” * 


A troublesome bee that follows and threatens the beauty, gives 
the king an opportunity of discovering himself. At first the damsels 
are startled and prettily shy ; ‘but the king affably seats himself 
by their side. He introduces himself as of royal blood, but 
conceals his real rank, and elicits an account of Sakoontala’s real 
parentage from her somewhat talkative friends. The history is, 
that Viswamitra, a royal sage, had made Indra and the inferior 
gods jealous of his sanctity, acquired by penance and devotion. 
They dispatched a nymph to seduce this eastern St. Anthony, 
and Sakoontala is the offspring on the father’s side of royal saint- 
hood, and on the mother’s of the immortals. 





* The translation is by Professor Monier Williams. 
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By this time, however, Sakoontala is pierced by the ‘* blossom- 
tipped dart of Kama,” the Hindu Cupid, and is silent and confused. 
Suddenly some hermits are heard loudly crying that wild elephants 
are invading the groves, and threatening instant ruin to the hermit- 
age ; and the king hastens to chase them. 

Act ii. commences with a soliloquy from Matthava, the king’s 
jester, but also his confidential friend. He is old, ugly, fond of ease 
and good living; but, strange to say, a Brahman, and therefore 
superior in caste to the king himself. He is grumbling at Dushy- 
anta’s rapid travelling; the hard fare—‘ nothing but insipid roast 
game,” no peace at night, such a vivacious king as ours is! And 
now, worse than all, he is smitten with the hermit’s daughter. To 
him enters the king, now passionately in love, and the privileged 
jester begins to rally his royal master, and does the comic business of 
the plot generally. He is a kind of Sancho Panza, less servant than 
friend, who invites the king’s confidence, and gives him his counsel. 
While the king is seeking an excuse for visiting Sakoontala, two 
hermits opportunely appear to tell him, that in the absence of the 
sage Kanwa, two demons are disturbing their sacrificial rites. It is 
a remarkable phase in Hindu mythology, and one on which the 
whole plot turns, that where spiritual qualities fail in conflict with 
demoniacal power, physical force is always triumphant ; so that even 
the thunder god, Indra, is glad sometimes to avail himself of mortal 
weapons against the turbulent demon world. 

Act iii. is in the sacred grove again, and breathes the very summer 
heat of passion. Dushyanta is tracing his lovely hermit by the 
plucked blossoms and the footprints in the sand, till he again over- 
hears her friends in confidential talk. Sakoontala is languid and 
silent; while her companions at once soothe and joke with her on 
the subject of love. The king notices how the feverish passion is 
wasting her :— 

** Sunk is her velvet cheek ; her wasted bosom 
Loses its fulness ; e’en her slender waist 
Grows more attenuate ; her face is wan ; 


Her shoulders droop, as when the vernal blasts 
Sear the young blossoms of the madhavi.” 


At last she confesses to her friends that she loves the illustrious 
prince, and implores them to devise some nteans whereby she may 
find his favour, or they will soon have to assist at her funeral. They 
advise her to declare her love in a letter, which they will drop in 
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the king’s path. She prints with her nail on a lotus leaf the 


stanza— 
** T know not the secret thy bosom conceals, 
Thy form is not near me to gladden my sight ; 
But sad is the tale that my fever reveals 
Of the love which consumes me by day and by night.” 


On hearing this the king is enraptured, and, coming hastily forward, 
replies :— 
‘* Nay, love does but warm thee, fair maiden ;—thy frame 
Only droops like the bud in the glare of the noon ; 


But me he consumes with a pitiless flame, 
As the beams of the day star destroy the pale moon.” 


From this to the end of the act there is an exquisite tenderness of 
emotion, a rosy bloom of passion, that is hardly surpassed in any 
literature. The air is heavy with fragrance, and the tropical beauty 
of the imagery is in exquisite harmony with the whole poem. 

But the demons are growing troublesome again, and the poor 
hermits again seek aid from the king. Act iv. has a prologue in the 
form of a conversation between the maidens Priyamvada and 
Anasuya, who are gathering flowers for worship. While they are 
talking of the loves of the king and their friend, now consummated 
by a private marriage, they are dismayed to hear the voice of a most 
pious but irascible sage, whom Sakoontala, with her mind fixed on 
her absent lord, has suffered to wait outside the house longer than 
his self-conceit telis him is due to one who is ‘a very mine of peni- 
tential merit.” For thus neglecting the rites of hospitality, the holy 
man curses her, and foretells that the one of whom she is thinking 
shall think of her no more, and disown her. He is instantly pursued 
and somewhat mollified by the two girls, and induced to say that 
these troubles shall be dissipated by the sight of the king’s signet, 
which Sakoontala has already got. 

Meanwhile, the king has been suddenly recalled to his capital, and 
the curse begins to work. 

The simple-minded family at the hermitage are puzzled and 
anxious at the king’s silence. 

At last, when Sakoontala is about to become a mother, Kanwa 
determines to send her with a party of her friends to the court. 

The remainder of the act is taken up with the adieux of the heroine 
and her starting for the capital. 

There is room here for very touching acting. 
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The conflict of feelings in the poor girl’s mind is very tenderly 
and beautifully worked out. 

At a sacred ford Kanwa parts from his weeping foster-child, and 
gives her his blessing. 

Sakoontala stoops down in the act of oering homage to the 
“‘ water of Sachi’s sacred pool,” and drops the precious ring from 
her finger into the stream. 

Arrived at the palace and admitted to an audience, Sakoontala’s 
friends declare the object of their visit. ‘The curse has obliterated 
all remembrance of his wife from Dushyanta’s mind ; he is thunder- 
struck, and charges the hermits with conspiracy. 

At first they remonstrate, then rebuke, and then threaten. 
Sakoontala, crushed with grief, implores the king’s favour, reminds 
him of incidents and conversations known only to themselves, and 
then denounces his perfidy. She goes out weeping, leaving the king 
perplexed and distressed. Suddenly the servants rush in, crying 
“A miracle!” and telling that while ‘* bathed in tears and bewailing 
her cruel fate, a shining apparition in female shape, descending from 
the skies, had snatched her away to Spirit-land ”—from the cruelty 
of the earth to her immortal kindred in the skies. 

Meantime the signet ring has been found in the possession of a 
poor fisherman who is in the custody of the police, and is being 
treated very badly by them. His story is that he had netted a large 
carp, and in cutting it open the sparkle of a jewel met his eye. 
The ring thus found he had offered for sale, when he was charged 
with theft. The king in return for his ring sends a present of gold 
to the poor fisherman, which speedily finds its way to his tormentor’s 
pockets. 

The ring dispels Dushyanta’s delusion, but drives him into un- 
utterable grief at the remembrance of his neglect and Sakoontala’s 
mysterious loss. He employs skilful artists to paint her portrait, 
plunges the court into mourning, and prohibits the spring festival. 


‘* He loathes his former pleasures ; he rejects 
The daily homage of his ministers ; 
On his lone couch he tosses to and fro, 
Courting repose in vain.” 


He is at length roused by the arrival of Matali, Indra’s charioteer. 
It seems a race of giants, descended from ‘“ hundred-handed Kala- 
nemi,” are giving the somewhat lazy and inferior gods no end of 
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trouble. Will Dushyanta, like a good fellow, look after them? 
The king calls for his weapons, and hastily ascends Indra’s car. 

The last act is laid amongst the celestials. 

The king is still in Indra’s chariot sailing through the air. He 
has done what was required, and laid the gods under heavy obliga- 
tions. The clouds are dashed into glittering spray by the chariot- 
wheels as the king descends through them to the earth. They reach 


Dushyanta rejects Sakoontala. 


a plain encircled by the sacred Himalayas, the “‘ paradise of wealth,’” 
and the abode of Kasyapa, the grandson of Brahma, and the “ father 
of gods, men, demons, all animals, the twelve months, and the spirits 
called adytyas.”” 

While Dushyanta is waiting for an audience, his attention is 
attracted by a lovely boy, who is playing with a lion’s cub. ‘* Open 
your mouth, my young lion, I want to count your teeth!” The 
nymphs in attendance beg him to let it go, saying the lioness will 
tear him if he teases her cub. Child: ‘* Oh, let her come ; much 
I fear her, to be sure!” Dushyanta sees that his hand is royally 
formed, and feels an unaccountable affection for this brave, wilful 
child. He speaks to him, and picks up an amulet Sarvadamana (the 
boy) has dropped. The attendants see with surprise that the charm 
does not change to a serpent and sting him, as it would any one but 
the father'or mother of the child. In fine, the boy is his own, and 
in a few moments his long-lost, passionately-loved Sakoontala is 

N.S. 1867, Vo. IV. 3B 
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locked in his arms. They all kneel before the dread Kasyapa, who 
blesses them :—- 
‘* For countless ages may the god of gods, 

Lord of the atmosphere, by copious showers 

Secure abundant harvests to thy subjects ; 

And thou by frequent offerings preserve 

The Thunderer’s friendship! Thus by interchange 

Of kindly actions, may you both confer 

Unnumbered benefits on earth and heaven !” 


Such is a bare outline of this hoary but still lovely composition. 
The version quoted is by Professor Monier Williams. Very heartily 
do we commend to any reader who may have been interested by our 
hasty sketch the powerful translation of Vikramorvasi, by Professor H. 
H. Wilson, in his “‘ Hindu Theatre,” when we think it will be ac- 
knowledged that, if not an eastern Shakspeare, Kalidasa is one of the 
great world kindred-band of poets, a pure-minded, high-souled man 
of genius, shining not feebly through the darkness of twenty 
centuries. 

In conclusion, we quote one or two passages from Dr. Wilson’s 
“ Hero and the Nymph.” The first is a Miltonic sketch of the 
heavenly host :— 


“From the East a rushing sound is heard of mighty chariots ; yonder, like clouds, 
they roll along the mountain cliffs ; now there alights a chit j in gorgeous raiment, like 
the blaze of lightning playing on the towering precipice.” 


Here is a heat picture :— 


**°Tis past noonday ;—exhausted by the heat, 
The peacock plunges in the scanty pool 
That feeds the tall trees’ roots ; the drowsy bee 
Sleeps in the hollow chamber of the lotus, 
Darkened with closing petals. On the brink 
Of the now tepid lake the wild duck lurks 
Amongst the sedgy shade ; and even here 
The parrot from his wiry bower complains, 
And calls for water to allay his thirst.” 


Let lovers read this next and last quotation :— 


‘* The rippling wave is like her arching brow, 
The fluttering line of storks her timid tongue ;— 
The foamy spray her white, loose, floating vest ;— 
And this meandering course the current takes 
Her undulating gait ;—all these recall - 
My soon offended love,” 
Tuomas SULMAN. 
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RECENT SHAKSPEARIAN LITERATURE. 
FIRST NOTICE. 


HE works at the head of our article are but a few of those 

| which the Tercentenary of Shakspeare called forth. Like 

the naughty Egyptian lady’s lovers in Herodotus’s story, 

each one has brought a stone to be wrought into the monu- 

ment which the literature of this age had to raise to pay the 

world’s debt of gratitude to him who is at once the greatest and the kind- 

liest, the most large-hearted and sound-minded, of all its Poet-Teachers. 

The works are, of course, of very unequal merit. Yet we tender our 

thanks to all who have contributed any well-meant effort towards our 
better appreciation of Shakspeare. 

The editions of Mr. Dyce, of Messrs. Clark, Wright, and Aldis, 
of Mr. Staunton, that of the Messrs. Cassell, as also the new and hand- 
some edition brought out by Mr. C. Knight, have each merits of their 
own which deserve recognition. It is hardly necessary to say that 
Mr. Dyce’s “ dedrepa pporrides” are welcome to all who appreciate and 
value the decisions of the riper judgment of so discerning a critic. But 
both this edition and the Cambridge one, that of Messrs. Wright and 
Aldis, stand on a different footing from the others. They are not 
editions for the general reader.» 





* ‘«Shakspeare.” By Rev. A. Dyce. Vols. I.—VIII. Second Edition. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1864—6. 

‘*Shakspeare.” By Aldis, Wright, and Clark. London and Cambridge: Mac- 
millan. 1863—7. 

‘‘Shakspeare.” Globe Edition. Macmillan. 1865. 

‘*Shakspere.” By. C. Knight. Routledge & Sons. 1864. 

‘* Shakspeare.” Edited by Mr. and Mrs. Cowden Clarke. Cassell, Petter, & 
Galpin. 1865—6. 

‘*Shakspeare.” By Staunton. Vols. I.—IV. Second Edition. Routledge. 1863—4. 

The ‘‘ Handy Volume Shakespeare.” Bradbury, Evans, & Co. 13 vols. 1867. 

‘* Shakespeare and the Bible.” By Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of St. 
Andrews. Smith & Elder. London. 1864. 

‘William Shakspeare, a Fragment.” By the late Cardinal Wiseman. Hurst & 
Blackett. 1865. 

“‘ Shakspeare’s Inner Life.” By John A. Heraud. Maxwell. 1865. 

‘*Shakspeare’s Sonnets and His Private Friends.” By G. Massey. 8vo. Long- 
mans. 1866, 

‘*Shakspeare’s Songs and Sonnets.” Gem Edition, Edited by F. T. Palgrave. 
Macmillan. 1866. 

‘* Shakespeare illustrated from Old Authors.” By W. L. Rushton, Barrister-at- 
Law. PartI. Longmans. 1867. ? 

“* Life and Genius of Shakspeare.” By Thos. Kenny. 8vo. Longmans. 1864. 

“ The Received Text of Shakspeare.”” By S. Bailey. 2 vols. 8vo. Longmans. 
1862 and 1866. 

» Messrs. Clark and Wright have published a cheap edition of their text (‘‘ The 
Globe Shakspeare”), in which, where the received text is manifestly faulty, they have 
given the correction to which on the whole they incline. They do not, however, 
profess to have carried this very far. Mr. Dyce might confer an additional service 
on readers of Shakspeare by issuing a small edition of his text, which, as being a 
corrected text, not one professedly based wholly on a collation of all preceding 
authorities, would be so far better suited for the general reader. 
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When Don Pedro proposes himself to Beatrice as a husband, she 
says, “ His Grace would be too costly to wear every day; she must 
have another for working days.” We, if the truth must be spoken, 
should require another Shakspeare for non-working days, for saints’ 
days, and holidays. As we should not choose in a general way to read 
the New Testament in Griesbach’s or Tischendorf’s editions, so we 
should eschew the pages of Messrs. Clark and Wright, occasionally 
horrent with a perfect sylva of various readings, when we were fleeing 
to our Shakspeare to unbend and find in his society refuge from the 
cares of life, or from professional studies. 

These two editions in fact claim to be recensions of the text. Messrs. 
Wright and Clark promise a Commentary as a separate work. 

To the literary man their edition is indeed an invaluable acquisition. 
Indeed, if ever a literary work deserved to be called a xrijpa és del, it is 
this. If ever literary men deserved the thanks of all the educated part 
of the public for an amount of labour which would have been intolerabie 
drudgery, if bestowed on almost any other uninspired author’s works, 
it is the Public Orator of Cambridge and his coadjutors. Here is a 
distinguished man, one who can write, and has written, for himself ; and 
is certainly not one of those drudges of criticism of whom Pope speaks 
with such bitter contempt, justly counting all that immense amount of 
labour “no dry repulsive task ;” but rejoicing in his noble privilege of 
“ living in daily intercourse with the greatest of merely human men.” 

Mr. Dyce’s edition in one respect has an external advantage over the 
rival critical edition. The page is not disfigured to the eye by that 
sylva of various readings and conjectures. The learned editor has taken 
on himself the responsibility of putting forth the text that approves 
itself to his judgment as on the whole the most probable. At the end 
of each play follow pages of notes fully entering into the reasons which 
lead him to prefer the reading adopted. 

But the rule which the Cambridge editors have laid down for them- 
selves, is different. It was their object to give a text based on the 
earliest folio, except where quartos exist of an earlier date, admitting no 
conjecture “unless (1) the old reading appear absolutely impossible, and 
unless (2) the conjecture appear the only probable one.” 

In another point also Mr. Dyce’s Shakspeare approximates more 
nearly to the character of an edition for general purposes. It contains. 
a life of the Poet, written with all the care and judgment to be expected 
from such a critic, and quoting the original authorities for the statements 
accepted or rejected. 

All the other three editions are intended and well adapted for the use 
of the general reader, and are complete editions for general purposes. 
Like old Pindar, our Shakspeare occasionally “needs an interpreter” 
for us of the genemlity, at all events an annotator and a commentator 
to explain his obscurities, disentangle his intricacies, and illustrate his 
allusions. The general reader under the safe guidance of any one of these 
accomplished and meritorious editors will travel through the familiar 
pages, and find all the satisfaction that an editor can give. Whilst 
in critical editions of authors whose text is unsettled, the text often bears 
the same proportion to the “Apparatus criticus” as “the two grains 
of reason” to “the infinite deal of nothing” in Gratiano’s “ Bushel 
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of Chaff,” in no one of these three excellent editions is the author over- 
laid by his commentator. The company of the great poet has taught the 
editors modesty, and made them feel it to be an honour to hold the 
candle to throw a clearer light on what in him needs illustration, a pri- 
vilege to be the interpreter of the words of Shakspeare. 

The edition brought out by Mr. and Mrs. Cowden Clarke for Messrs. 
Cassell, is a perfect marvel of cheapness. It came out in numbers, 
price fivepence each. Its illustrations (though not executed in so 
expensive a style as those of Mr. Knight’s pictorial edition) have great 
merit. And where we have compared the text of this edition with the texts 
of the more expensive ones brought out about the same time, we have 
been led to think that its purchasers will have every reason to be satisfied 
in this particular. The notes are clear, to the point, and short, and do 
not occupy too much of the page. 

Mr. Staunton’s Shakspeare fills four thick volumes. It is a reprint 
of an earlier illustrated edition, but without the illustrations. Besides 
the footnotes, Mr. Staunton gives illustrative comments, and some of 
the principal criticisms on the plays. It is an edition which leaves the 
general reader little to desiderate, either in the text or in the com- 
mentary. We may add, that where we have compared the conclusions 
of these different editors as to passages where the reading is disputed, 
we see that (although all they have done has often failed to remove 
the difficulties that will most likely hang over the text to the end of 
time) each editor by his treatment of the text has shown that he had a 
right to undertake the task ; each has furnished his readers with a text 
on which care, taste, learning, and the patient industry of men engaged 
in a labour of love, have not been bestowed in vain. 

Few men have done so much to popularise Shakspeare as Mr. 
C. Knight. His services both to the student of Shakspeare and to the 
general reader require no recognition from us. The man who has done 
so much to place Shakspeare within the reach of all classes, down to 
the very poorest, is a benefactor to mankind. ‘This last edition is a 
very handsome one. Mr. Knight differs from his brother editors® in 
leaning to the authority of the first folio edition of 1623, while they give 
the preference to the quarto editions of the separate plays, which are 
of earlier date. But if Mr. Knight leans sometimes to readings rejected 
by other editors for those of the quartos, he does not forget to notice the 
variations. For ourselves, not doubting that the majority of editors 
have judged rightly in attributing a higher authority to the quartos— 
where any exist, and where they are not clearly wrong—than to the 
folio, we have not seen, in the pages where we have compared the texts, 
that Mr. Knight’s text is affected for the worse, as the variations of the 
quarto are of course noted at the foot of the page. The country 
gentleman who has not yet ordered an edition for his library, will have 
to look far before he meets with one more beautiful in execution, or one 
in which he will read Shakspeare with more satisfaction. 

Mr. T. Kenny, in the Preface to his “‘ Life and Genius of Shak- 
speare,” tells us that “he does not know whether he is making any 





© Mr Staunton remarks, p. vii., that ‘‘in the whole annals of typography there is 
no record of any book of equal extent or reputation dismissed from the press with less 
care than the first folio of Shakespeare.” 
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really useful addition to the stores of our national literature.” We can- 
not pretend to give him any assurance that he has done so. The first 
too pages of his book are occupied with Mr. Kenny’s view of the poet’s 
life and character. He tells us that he “ makes no pretensions to any 
striking discovery ;” that he is “merely using the materials accumulated 
by his predecessors, merely arranging them in his own way, drawing from 
them his own conclusions.” With Mr. Kenny’s re-arrangement of the 
materials, in an artistic point of view, we do not quarrel. His conclu- 
sions he does not himself expect to be received with favour. He 
acknowledges that “it is probable he will sometimes offend the tastes 
or the prejudices of his readers.” We are ourselves so far “ prejudiced,” 
and we believe the majority of thinking men also are so far “ prejudiced,” 
that we shall not accept Mr. Kenny’s conclusion that “ Shakspeare’s 
mind was essentially and fundamentally sceptical, and that his searching 
intellect found—in that agitated time of fierce religious struggles—no 
place for any fixed and abiding religious belief.” 

In the second part of the work, pp. 99—401, we have Mr. Kenny’s 
criticisms on the genius of the poet generally ; and afterwards on the 
separate plays. -In the second part we are glad to be able to find that 
we can speak in commendation of one part at least of the performance. 
Mr. Kenny gives us, before entering on his criticisms, notices of the 
time to which each play is to be assigned, and the materials which the 
poet had to work upon. And these notices are well put together and 
readable, and show that (to say the least) Mr. Kenny can arrange his 
materials in a workmanlike manner. 

But his criticisms are marred by the assumption, which every one of 
those through which we have waded seems to betray, that the critic is a 
superior being, looking down on his author from an_ intellectual 
eminence—not a dwarf mounted on the shoulders of a giant. He 
seems to think that asa critic he must be “nothing if not critical” in 
Iago’s sense of the word, though we do not deny that he does ¢emfer his 
criticisms with language which, if not that of admiring appreciation, is 
intended to intimate Mr. Kenny’s approval! We subjoin a specimen 
of his criticism. Could it be believed that we have an educated and 
able man thus criticising the Merchant of Venice :—‘ The work forms no 
perfect and harmonious combination ; the incidents are complex and 
improbable. The actors in the scene are not always natural, and con- 
sistently exhibited. Shylock, no doubt, forms in the main an admirably 
vigorous and striking figure; but——!” Ohe, jam satis est. 

Of Mr. Bailey’s two volumes, “On the Received Text of Shakspeare, 
and its Improvement,” we can only say that we regret that we cannot 
commend his misplaced industry, and zeal which loves less wisely than 
well. It seems to us that he had better have listened to the criticisms 
of the Aristarchus, who seems, in “ friendly conversation,” to have sug- 
gested to him to hold his hand. “The chief part of the emendations 
might have been well spared ; many of them are superficial, hasty, and 
worthless.” (Vol. ii. p. 390.) “There is not an item of this charge 
which he has not personally met with,” he tells us. Mr. Bailey has made 
a calculation that there are about 5000 passages in Shakspeare which 
require a corrector, or rather require to be re-written. We shall give 
our readers one specimen only of the Shakspeare of the future, as he 
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will emerge from the hand of Mr. Bailey. The passage is proposed, and 
seriously too, to be substituted for the received text of the Merchant 
of Venice, act il. sc. 9: 
‘* How much low peasants’ rye would then be skreened 
From the true seed of honour ; and how much seed 


Pick’d from the chaff and strewings of the temse 
To be new garnered.” 


The “ Handy Volume Shakespeare,” just published by Messrs. Brad- 
bury, Evans, & Co., is a gem in the way of printing, and, in its hand- 
some case, cannot fail to become a favourite on the drawing-room and 
boudoir table. It is just the book for a Christmas present. 

We owe our thanks to Mr. Rushton, barrister-at-law, for the first part 
of “ Shakspeare Illustrated from Old Authors.” Several curious illustra- 
tions are drawn from writers on Falconry, several from Coke on Little- 
ton, and old legal documents. The series deserves to be continued. 

It is interesting to remark on the late Cardinal Wiseman’s “ William 
Shakspeare,” that it was his latest literary work, dictated by him in the 
last weeks of his life. It is only a fragment, as the editors have pointed 
out, though the amanuensis reports, “from the lips of his Eminence, that 
‘it was the beginning and the ending of what he intended to say on the 
subject.’” Dr. Wiseman has not done justice to Shakspeare’s merits as 
a moralist and teacher who 


** Quid sit quid pudchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non, 
Plenius et melius Chrysippo et Crantore dicit,” 


a passage which our Anglican Bishop Wordsworth appropriately selects 
for the motto of his “ Shakspeare and the Bible.” But it is pleasing to see 
that there is no vestige of sectarian spirit in his criticism; not the slightest 
allusion to the old tale that the great poet died in the communion of 
the Roman Catholic Church. We cordially concur with the editors 
(Archbishop Manning and Mr. W. Thompson) “that the beauty of these 
pages abundantly justifies their publication.” 

Bishop Wordsworth, in his “Shakespeare and the Bible,” demonstrates 
to his own satisfaction that the poet was “a faithful son of the Church 
of England.” We are inclined to believe that he was; we know that 
his works contain some of the best divinity to be met with out of the 
Bible ; and, no doubt, it is in great measure drawn from the Bible. It 
is natural to infer from the expression “ these pickers and stealers,” that 
our great poet first learned his duty to his neighbour in the same words 
in which the children in our church schools learn it still. But how could 
it well be otherwise? We must, however, own that the Bishop’s anxiety 
to press every coincidence of expression, however slight, into the service 
of his theories, occasionally amuses us. He dwells too much on coinci- 
dences in expression, perhaps accidental, at all events easily explained. 
It is more important to show that Shakspeare’s mind was saturated with 
the spirit of the Bible and the Prayer-book, than that he was familiar with 
the letter. The book would have been a better one if the parallel pas- 
sages from Scripture had not been far too often placed in juxta-position 
with the words of the dramatist, even where the texts are perfectly fami- 
liar ones. The book hardly does justice to the Bishop's well-known 
taste ; he would seem not to possess the requisite skill for “ building a 
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book,” as Goldsmith used to phrase it. The Bishop might have shown 
how good a Christian, at least in theory, nay, how good a Divine, the 
great poet was, in a book that would have raised his own reputation, 
and found more readers. Still it has its value, as a book which, con- 
taining the moral and religious “ beauties of Shakspeare,” may be read 
with edification and with profit in some hours of our Sunday evenings 
when we are in no mood for a sermon. 

Mr. J. A. Heraud’s “Shakspeare’s Inner Life” is another of those 
works of misplaced industry, ingenuity, and learning which are marred 
by a false and baseless theory. We have no space, nor have we much 
inclination, to give a full account of the theory to which he devotes 
some 500 pages. Our readers will gain a tolerable notion of what 
manner of man Mr. Heraud is, from the following extracts from his 
Appendix on the Sonnets :— 

** Shakspeare found himself between two loves, the Celibate Church on one hand, 
and the Reformed Church on the other. It was common for poets in his and the 
— age to veil their meaning, signifying religion or government by the term ove. 

is was the method of the Italian poets in treating religious or political subjects, 
which they disguised in mystical or erotic verses, in which love is made the cover of 
much heterodox sentiment, the object of which is sometimes painted as a mistress ; in 
others, as a friend. And thus the danger, which might have followed from plain 
speaking, was avoided. It was expedient for Shakspeare in writing to adopt the usual 
safeguards. The monarch still clung to the past, tlio’ looking forward to the future. 
Love and its rights were properly the argument of the Reformation itself as projected 
by Luther.” P. 502. 

** The Sonnets are pervaded with the same theme; they are a declaration against 
celibacy.” p. 486 ‘‘In them we find Shakespeare expressing the Protestant feeling of 
the time, and moving with the age.” p. 486. ‘‘ The series of Sonnets is one entire 
poem containing a protest against an expiring superstition.” p. 491, 2. 

It is as idle to reason with theorists, who cannot /ee/ that they are 
beings of flesh and blood with whom the Sonnets bring us acquainted, 
as it would be with those who, like Rossetti, find only an abstraction 
of Truth in the Beatrice of Dante’s “‘ Vita Nova.” We must content 
ourselves with telling them that they will never carry their fellow-men 
with them, and that common sense is too strong for their theories. 

Mr. Palgrave’s pretty little gem edition of the Sonnets, a fit companion 
to his “ Golden Treasury,” deserves special mention. We could wish 
that his little book had not been published till he had seen Mr. Massey’s 
work, of which we must now proceed to give some account. 

Of all the works which the Tercentenary of our great Poet called 
forth, this of Mr. Gerald Massey, ‘‘Shakspeare’s Sonnets and _ his 
Private Friends,” has the clearest claim on our especial attention. It is 
an important contribution to our literature. It is a volume of some 600 
pages (and we are bound to say there is not much superfluous matter in 
it), dedicated to the illustration of these beautiful but obscure poems. 

Steevens, it seems, could say of the sonnets that “the strongest Act 
of Parliament that could be framed, would fail to compel readers into 
their service.” And Wordsworth, in 1815, while remarking that “in no 
part of Shakspeare’s writings is there found in equal compass a greater 
number of exquisite feelings felicitously expressed,” is obliged to own 
that “ the people of England were ignorant of the treasures contained in 
them.” Hallam acknowledges that “they were long overlooked,” and 
confesses it to be his own opinion that “they do not at first give us 
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much pleasure, though they rise in estimation as we attentively read and 
reflect upon them.” We may therefore be excused for believing that to 
many of our readers some account of these poems, as explained by 
Mr. Massey, may be acceptable. For it is beyond question that the 
cause of the comparative neglect under which they have lain, lies in 
the obscurity that hangs over their history, and the difficulty of giving a 
satisfactory account of them. 

These poems were published by T. Thorpe, the bookseller, in the year 
1609, only a few years before the Poet’s death, and, as far as appears, 
without the knowledge of Shakspeare himself.¢ They are dedicated to 
an unknown person, “ Mr. W. H., their only begetter.” But it appears 
that more than ten years before, in 1598, the existence of such poems 
was a matter of notoriety among the //erati of the day; for a Mr. Francis 
Meres, M.A., is quoted, referring, in proof of his belief that “the sweet 
and witty soul of Ovid lives in honey-tongued Shakspeare” to certain 
“sugared sonnets of his among his private friends.” It is certain from 
the Poems theinselves, that they were not written with any present view 
either to publication or to profit. He distinguishes his songs from those 
of writers whose “ love was merchandised.” Mr. Massey calls attention 
to the language of Sonnet 26, © showing that they were sent to his patron 
in manuscript, and with no view to publication. He speaks of his “ pupil 
pen,” an expression which seems to require a comparatively early date 
for their composition. He begs his patron, who patronised other poets 


also 
2 Since poets better prove, 
Them for their style to read—him for his love.” (Sonnet 32.) 


And it is a noticeable circumstance, when we consider the broad line of 
demarcation which in Elizabeth’s days separated class from class, and 
removed the “ poor player” to an immeasurable distance from the peer, 
that the poet, while addressing one who is evidently a patron of high 
rank, and a patron of other poets also, one who often had to 


** overlook 
The dedicated words which writers use,” (Sonnet 82.) 


speaks of that noble patron as a most near and “ dear friend,” whom he 
regarded as a dearer self. (Sonnet 62.) 

But the contents of these poems raise even more questions than the 
dedication to this unknown “ begetter” of them. Mr. Hallam indeed 
believes them to relate “to an obscure period of the poet's life, in which 
an attachment to some female, which seems to have touched neither his 
heart nor his fancy very sensibly, was overpowered by a passion for a 
Jriend,” and one of such an enthusiastic character and so extravagant, as 
to have thrown an unaccountable mystery over the whole. This friend, 
Hallam continues, is “a youth of high rank as well as personal beauty. 





* That the sonnets were published without the knowledge of Shakspeare seems to be 
demonstrable. Mr. C. Knight, at least eleven years ago, drew this inference ‘‘ from the 
occurrence of the same typographical error four times in sonnet xlvi.” Mr. Massey 
brings other arguments to prove this from the identity in subject of sonnets clii. and 
cliii. Both these cannot have been intended for publication by Shakspeare, 


* “To thee I send this written ambassage, 
To witness duty, not to show my wit.” 
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At his feet Shakspeare crouches ; fears his frown ; and his injuries, though 
- of the most insulting kind, the seduction of his mistress, he feels and 
endures without resenting! Nay, he pours forth to him language of rap- 
turous devotedness, the idolatry of admiring love.” 

Such is the account given of these poems by the great historian of 
literature. Are the contents of these poems such as to admit of no con- 
struction more favourable to the character of the poet? 

Happily they do; but though attempts have been made by others to 
give a different explanation, Mr. Massey’s explanation seems to us to 
give the most: intelligible and consistent account of all the facts of 
the case. 

Mr. Dyce, a weighty authority, is convinced, after repeated perusals 
of the sonnets, that “ most of them were composed in an assumed cha- 
racter and at different times, for the amusement, if not at the suggestion, 
of his private friends,” though he “ would not deny, that one or two of 
them reflect his genuine feelings.” 

Chalmers, as Mr. Massey tells us, endeavoured to show that these 
sonnets were addressed to Queen Elizabeth ! In the face of the fact that 
128 of the sonnets have been generally allowed to be addressed to a 
man, and that the queen was close upon sixty years of age when 
they were commenced, it is not worth while to dwell on this ex- 
planation, except as one of the many indications of the unwillingness 
which all right-thinking persons instinctively feel to adopt any inter- 
pretation of the sonnets that would be injurious to Shakspeare’s honest 
name. 

Mr. Massey reports another most thoroughly German account of 
the sonnets given by Bernstorff, who holds that the “ W. H.” of the 
dedication is our immortal “ Will Himself ;” that the poet’s better, wiser 
self is the object of Shakspeare’s enthusiasm ! 


—?0 2906. 0 


“THE MARRIAGE AT CANA,” BY PAUL 
_ VERONESE. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


posed of different otyles. of building; in all probability 
a species of “ pot-pourri ” of the works of Palladio, who 
had been extensively engaged as the architect of the 
brothers Barbaro. This supposition seems to be the more probable 
from the fact that, in the mere search for effect, the artist has in 
many respects lost sight of those architectural rules and details which 
should have strictly been observed, and which will not for such 
reason stand the test of modern criticism. Be that, however, as 
it may, he gained his object, and created a background to his 


» 


gi a HE scene chosen is the ideal courtyard of a mansion com- 
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picture which, like the beautiful setting of a jewel, best served to 
enhance its brilliancy. 

The figure at the extreme left of the picture, habited as the bride- 

groom, represents Alphonse D’Avalos, Marquis du Guasto, a lieu- 
tenant-general in the army of Charles V. His bride (Eleanor of 
Austria, wife of Francis I., King of France), sits beside him. 
Standing behind them is the well-known jester of the Marquis du 
Guasto. Next the bride is Francis I., King of France, who has 
Mary Tudor, Queen of England, on his left. At her side is the 
figure of an unknown person of Negro complexion in the act of 
delivering a message to a man who is leaning forward to receive it, 
and towards whom the stern face of the Sultan Solyman the Mag- 
nificent, Emperor of the Turks, is directed, as if to ascertain whether 
he fully comprehended the purport and meaning of the instructions 
given him. Beside the Turk sits Vittoria Colonna, calmly reviewing 
the scene before her, and employing her leisure moments with a 
cure-dent. The next seated figure is the Emperor Charles V., en- 
gaged in listening to some remark addressed to him by his jester, Perico, 
Then follows Marc Antony Barbaro, the friend of Girolamus Gri- 
manus, and a patron of Paul Veronese. Beside him is Daniél Barbaro, 
the Patriarth elect of Acquileia, who, in addressing his brother, is 
inadvertently turning his back on the celebrated beauty Giulia Gon- 
Zaga. 
* Then commences that series of guests immediately connected 
with the Saviour, who occupies the centre of the table, having the 
Virgin on his right hand. The line of disciples continues until the 
last-seated figure but one on the right, which represents Cardinal 
Pole. Then follows the likeness of Girolamus Grimanus, for whom 
and under whose special directions the picture was painted ; and on 
his left hand, looking at the pouring forth of the newly-converted 
wine, is his dear and intimate friend, Aloysius Priulus. Within the 
square of the table, on the left, standing opposite to Francis I., is the 
famous Triboulet, his jester, and behind him the majestic figure of 
Mohammed Bassa, the Grand Vizier of the Sultan Solyman. The 
portraits of the musicians have already been explained, leaving 
only to be mentioned the figure of Benedetto Cagliari, the younger 
brother of-Paul Veronese, who officiates as the Master of the 
feast, and is in the act of inspecting the wine which is just being 
presented to him. 

The picture is on canvas, 5 ft. 7 in. by 4 ft. 7 in., and is in ex- 
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cellent preservation. The figures are for the most part in half 
shadow, the light coming from the sky. ‘The arrangement is admi- 
rable. A short biographical memoir of each portrait in the picture, 
so far as is necessary for fully comprehending the spirit and meaning 
of the artist, will be found annexed. 

In 1740 the hopeless decay of Venice was distinguished for venality 
and peculation. The nobles had become debauched, unprincipled, 
needy, and most energetic in their attempts to annihilate every check 
upon their embezzlements and vices. Unbounded licentiousness and 
depravity of morals reigned supreme. That such was the case will 
be at once evident, from the fact that the very patricians themselves 
presided at the public gaming tables in their robes of magistracy ; 
and the miserable votaries of prostitution (absolutely styled in a 
government despatch of the period as mostre bene meriti meretrici), 
were engaged by the authorities to ruin men whose wealth might 
render them dangerous, It was at this time, when the aristocracy 
consumed their inheritance in wanton and licentious riot, that the 
precious objects of art bequeathed them by their illustrious and 
gifted ancestors first began to be dispersed, and to enrich the 
more fortunate nations of the universe. Amongst others who thus 
consented, or was otherwise compelled to disperse his collection, 
was Peter Grimanus (born 6th October, 1657; died, March 7th, 
1752), who acted as ambassador for the Republic of Venice to the 
court of Anne, Queen of England, from 1710 until 1714, when he 
was transferred to the embassy at Vienna. From the Grimani Col- 
lection this picture of the ‘“ Marriage at Cana” was obtained (circa 
1740), and the gallery of Augustus III., of Saxony, materially 
enriched by the gems of art purchased therefrom through the medium 
of his energetic court painter and special agent, Ventura Rossi, aided 
by Zannetti, of Venice. 

The ‘ Marriage at Cana” was brought to England in 1798, 
wrapped round a roller, enclosed in a tin case, in which it remained 
for some years. It was then stretched and framed, and to the back 
of the canvas was affixed a paper, on which was a seal with the 
armorial bearings of the Grimani family ; then came the name and 
date, ‘* Paolo Cagliari, 1559,”’ and the Scriptural extracts, ‘‘ Gloria 
in altissimis Deo, et*in terra pax, hominibus bone voluntatis.”— 
* Hoc fecit initium signorum Jesus in Cana, Galilee, et mani- 
festavit gloriam suam.”’ 

Underneath was a key to the portraits in the following order :— 
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On the Left.—1. Avalos, 2. His Jester. 3. Eleanor of Austria. 
4. Francis I. 5. Triboulet. 6. Mohammed Bassa. 7. Mary Tudor 
8. Solyman. g. Vittoria Colonna. 10. Charles V. 11. Perico. 
12. Mare Antony Barbaro. 13. Daniel Barbaro. 14. Giulia Gon- 
zaga. 

In the Centre.—15. Paul Veronese. 16. Tintoretto. 17. Bassano. 
18. Titian. 19. Benedetto Cagliari. 

On the Right.—20. Cardinal Pole. 21. Girolamus Grimanus. 
22. Aloysius Priulus. 

From the foregoing it is abundantly evident that the picture of the 
“‘ Marriage at Cana” was in its proper place in the Grimani Gallery, 
at Venice, in 1559, three years before the painting at the Louvre was 
commenced. ‘That fact in itself gives a direct clue to what must 
have led to its production. ‘The intimacy which necessarily existed 
between such a man as Girolamus Grimanus and the Superior of the 
Monastery of St. George the Greater, at Venice, at once leads to the 
direct and most natural conclusion that, having seen and admired 
the picture in the Grimani Gallery, and been made acquainted 
with its good and double object, the Superior desired to embellish 
the refectory of his monastery with a copy of it. Such a wish,.so 
conveyed to Paul Veronese, became in those days little short of a 
command, which it would have been most unwise, if not absolutely 
dangerous, for the artist to have disregarded. The construction 
which might have been put by the Inquisition (then in the zenith of 
its terrible power), upon a refusal would have been fraught with 
mischief. Hence a ready acquiescence was the result, the reasons 
being both obvious and cogent. ‘The picture was already composed. 
All that would be needed would be to enlarge and alter it so 
far as its increased size might render it necessary. Nothing more. 
Veronese could leave the greater part of its execution to his 
assistants ; and its general superintendence would neither require all 
his time, nor, indeed, interfere with the various works he was then 
(1562) engaged upon in Venice. It was not a case in which the 
artist either ought or could expect to be handsomely remunerated. 
His work was for the Church, and he would accordingly be rewarded 
otherwise than by money. In fine, Veronese, from one reason 
or the other, consented to paint the desired subject at cost price. 
That once arranged, the clever monk proceeded in a most business- 
like spirit to reduce the terms to writing, which being done, the 
contract was signed 6th June, 1562, the reward being free board and 
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lodging for the artist, 324 silver ducats to buy canvas, paint, brushes, 
&c., and a barrel of wine on tap to slake the thirst of his assistants. 
Even with these hard terms the artist was bound to complete the 
whole in fifteen months ; and, accordingly, on the 8th September, 
1563, it was finished. Such a bargain can be well and readily under- 
stood ; and doubtless the artist and his aids worked together with a 
good will and hearty determination that the contract should be ful- 
filled to the letter. 

That the alterations consequent upon the enormously-increased 
scale upon which the picture was to be painted, and the different 
light to which it was to be adapted were numerous, may be readily 
comprehended ; although, so far from being any improvement on 
the original picture, they were utterly unimportant. For the sake, 
however, of enabling the reader to satisfy himself as to the correctness 
of that assertion, attention is directed to the following remarks, showing 
the nature of the principal variations between the Grimani picture 
and that at the Louvre, a photograph or engraving of which may 
be readily procured, and thereby render the explanation more 
clear. 

In the Grimani Picture.—The first of the three columns on the 
left is more fully developed: the material of the whole is different ; 
the capitals are plain, and neither dog’s head nor man appear on the 
balustrade above. ‘There is no trellis-work of vines, but the top of 
a tree ; the person playing the guitar is a woman; and the left hand 
of the figure on the pediment is not seen. The sky is different: 
there are no birds ; and the belfry is dissimilar in construction. On 
the right there is no head to be seen on the top of the building in the 
extreme distance. The perspective and arrangement of the buildings 
differ in many respects; and the architectural errors are far more 
numerous and glaring. There are only two columns on the right ; 
and no figure behind Girolamus Grimanus. The stone water-jug, 
with which the cat is playing, rests on the dais. The balustrade is 
of plain stone. The Saviour shows both hands, and is looking to the 
left. The dress of Christ and the Virgin both differ in colour from the 
Louvre picture. The pavement is of another pattern; and, singular 
to state, there is no leash to connect the two dogs. Many other 
trifling variations exist, the detail of which want of space will not 
permit. , 

Thus, at length, the meaning and history of this celebrated picture 
have been for the first time disclosed ; and it only remains to very 
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briefly add a few observations upon that now in the Louvre, which 
is valued at two millions of francs—or about 80,000/. 

During the wars of the French Republic it fell into possession of 
its victorious army at Venice, in 1794; and was thereupon trans- 
ported to France, and placed in the gallery of the Louvre, where it 
remained until the Peace of 1815, when it was ordered to be restored 
to Austria. Consequent, however, on the danger and difficulty 
attendant on its removal, the Austrian Government consented to 
exchange it for a painting by Le Brun, representing the “ Repast 
with Simon the Pharisee ;” and thereby ‘‘ Les Noces de Cana” 
became the inalienable property of France. 


TABLE SHOWING ALL THE KNOWN REPRESENTATIONS (PAINTED IN OIL ON 
CANVAS) OF THE PICTURE AT THE LOUVRE, REPRESENTING THE ‘* MARRIAGE 
AT CANA,” BY PAUL VERONESE, AND WHICH HAVE BEEN ALLEGED IN BOOKS 
OF AUTHORITY TO HAVE BEEN PAINTED BY HIM. 





In wHAT COLLECTION 


OR Pusiic GALLERY. REMARKS. 


DIMENSIONS. 





1 | Collection de Mar- 
cy, at Grasse, Alpes 
Maritimes, France. 


It was purchased at Turin, in 1819, 
by Jean Boucheron, Director of the 
Museum at Turin, for the late General 
de Marcy. 

A copy from the Louvre picture, exe- 
cuted, in 1830, by the late M. Touchon, 
Director of the Museum at Lille, and 
purchased by the town of Lille for the 
Museum in 1844. 


72 by 75 centi- 
metres, 


2 | Museum at Lille. I metre 25 cen- 
timetres by 44 


centimetres, 





3 | Museum at Nantes. |2 metres 67 
centimetres by 
I metre 60 cen- 


timetres, 


4 | Museum at Brussels 











This picture was brought from Rome 
in the latter end of the last century by 
M. Cocault, a native of Nantes, and 
ambassador of France to Rome. He 
formed a collection of pictures during 
his stay in Italy, and brought them to 
his seat at Clisson, near Nantes. After 
his decease the town of Nantes pur- 
chased the collection, and with it 
founded their gallery. In a note left 
by the late M. Cocault he wrote, ‘* De 
la main de P, Veronese, ou copié par 
son frére.” 

For many years this picture was sup- 

osed to be an original sketch by Paul 
Veseuate for his picture at the Louvre ; 
and it is so described in the latest and 
best books on the subject. Thanks, 
however, to the researches of the direc- 
tor of the Brussels Gallery, its true 
author has been definitively proved to 
be Andrea Vicentino, and the original 
picture to be still seen in the church of 
All Saints, at Venice. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF THE PERSONAGES REPRESENTED IN 
THE PICTURE BY PAUL VERONESE OF THE “MARRIAGE AT 
CANA.” 

1. AtpHonsE D'Avatos.—Marquis du Guasto, a great warrior, 
born at Naples, the 25th May, 1502; nephew of the celebrated 
general of Charles V., and of his wife, the renowned Vittoria Colonna, 
who, among the many generous and considerate acts which so 
eminently distinguished her, yet prided herself upon having trans- 
formed the young D’Avalos (who opposed Francis, before Volterra), 
from a wild, unrestrained youth, into a man who loved art and 
science, and both protected and promoted them. He afterwards 
became lieutenant-general of the armies of the Emperor Charles V. ; 
and in 1537 fought against the Sultan Solyman. He was defeated at 
the celebrated battle of Cerisolles by Francis de Bourbon, Count 
D’Enghien, on the 14th April, 1544. He married Mary of Arragon, 
and died at Vegevano, the 31st March, 1546. 

2. The Jester of the Marquis du Guasto; but whose name has not 
been preserved. Various anecdotes are recorded of this jester, but 
the following will suffice. After the battle of Cerisolles among the 
prisoners was found a noble-looking person in a gorgeous suit of 
armour, of which he appeared to have taken very peculiar care, as 
there was no sign of battle about it. It seemed, however, to promise 
heavy ransom; and the dignified-looking warrior who wore it was 
conducted with much courteous ceremony to the tent of Francis de 
Bourbon. When the count inquired of his captive as to the rank he 
bore, the merry fellow at once burst into a laugh, and confessed he 
was only house fool to the Marquis du Guasto. ‘* And where is the 
marquis!” asked the count.—‘‘ Oh,” replied Sir Fool, with a merrier 
laugh than before, “‘he has ridden home to his wife to cheat me of 
my reward, by carrying her the earliest news of the battle.” 

3. ELEANOR oF AustriA.—The eldest daughter of Philippe le 
Beau and Jeanne, his wife ; born at Brussels, the 30th November, 
1498 ; married, in 1519, to Emmanuel the Great, King of Portugal, 
who died two years afterwards. Her brother, Charles V., then 
intended to bestow her hand on the Duc de Bourbon. Whilst 
Francis was prisoner at Madrid, Eleanor did her best to lessen the 
rigours of his captivity; and peace being declared between Charles 
and Francis, she became his wife on the 4th July, 1530. After his 
decease on the 31st March, 1547, she retired to Spain, and died there 
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in 1558. Eleanor’s marriage was by no means a happy one. She was 
thus described by Clement Marot :— 


‘* D’honneur, de sens, et de vertu tant riche.” 


4. Francis I., surnamed “ Le Pére des Lettres,” was born at 
Cognac the 12th September, 1494; succeeded Louis XII. in 
January, 1515, in his twenty-first year; was crowned at Rheims 
the 25th January, and took the title of Duke of Milan with that of 
France. In 1514 he married Claude of France, daughter of Louis 
XII. and of Alicia of Brittany. Claude died in 1514. On the 
death of the Emperor Maximilian, ii 519, Francis offered himself 
as his successor in opposition to Charles V. of Spain, and was 
defeated. That event brought about war between France and 
Spain. The battle of Pavia was fought on St. Matthias’ Day, the 
24th February, 1525, and Francis became the prisoner of his enemy. 
Peace having been concluded, Francis married Eleanor of Austria, 
the sister of Charles V. War between them, however, soon after 
broke out; and in 1537 Francis entered into alliance with the Sultan, 
Solyman the Magnificent, against Charles. Peace followed in the 
year 1538; and in the ensuing year Charles V. visited Francis at 
Paris. Francis died March 31st, 1547, in the fifty-third year of his 
age. He was a great patron of art, and extended his protection 
to Leonardo da Vinci and also to Titian, both of whom he highly 
esteemed. 

5. TrrsouceT.—O ficial jester of Francis I. of France. Born at 
Blois (circa, 1490). The Bibliophile Jacob has described Triboulet 
as truly an historical personage as any “‘ grand panetier ou boutillier 
de la couronne.”” In person Triboulet was small and crooked, his 
head and ears were enormously large, his mouth proportionately 
wide, his nose was very large, his eyes protruding, and his forehead 
low and narrow ; his flat and hollow chest, his bowed back, his short 
and twisted legs, his long and hanging arms, amused the ladies, who 
contemplated him as if he had been a monkey or a perroquet. His 
dress was not less eccentric than his person: his justaucorps was 
usually of striped blue and white silk, fitted so tightly as to render his 
bodily deformity more conspicuous, and to excite more readily the 
laughter of all who looked upon him for the first time. Triboulet 
was possessed of functions which placed him near the king. He 
used to say of himself that he was ‘the most noble in France—com- 


mencing from the lowest rank.” He died at Blois in 1537, the year 
N.S. 1867, Vo. IV. 3¢ 
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of the alliance between Solyman and Francis I. His epitaph is in the 
Latin poesies of Johannes Vultceus, published in 1538. 

6. MoHAMMED Bassa, or MeHemet Pacua.—Born circa, 1500; 
a native of Bosnia, and nephew of a priest of Saba, who took him, 
whilst a young slave, into the seraglio. He ultimately attained the 
exalted rank of grand vizier to Solyman I., commonly called the 
Magnificent. Marc Antony Barbaro said it was a matter of amaze- 
ment how Mehemet contrived to fulfil all his various avocations. 
Even at the age of sixty-five his aspect was that of a hale and 
vigorous man: handsome in person, tall, and of stately appearance. 
It was through his means that the alliance was brought about in 
1537 between the Sultan and Francis I. against the imperial power 
of Charles V. He maintained his dignity during the three reigns of 
Solyman, Selim, and Amurath III. In 1570 he was murdered by a 
Timarli, who made his way into the vizier’s house in the disguise of 
a beggar. 

7. Mary Tupor.—Daughter of Henry VIII., King of England, 
and Catherine of Arragon; aunt of Charles V.; was born 18th 
February, 1516, and succeeded to the throne of England on the 
decease of Edward VI., in 1553. In 1554 she was married to 
Philip II. of Spain, the son of the Emperor Charles V., and died 
childless on October 17th, 1558, after ap unhappy reign of five 
years. 

8. SoLyMAN.—Surnamed the “* Magnificent,” born in 1493; the 
tenth and greatest of the Ottoman sultans; succeeded his father, 
Selim I., in 1520. His wars in Hungary, Persia, and with Venice 
were carried on with great success. He was not less distinguished 
as a patron of literature and the arts than as a warrior and legislator. 
He was a poet of no mean rank; and the encouragement which he 
afforded to the employment of the Turkish language forms an era in 
the literature of that country. In 1534, Barbarossa, by the order 
of Solyman, took Fondi, with the avowed object of obtaining 
possession of the person of Giulia Gonzaga, the young and beau- 
tiful widow of Vespasian Colonna, and conveying her to the Sultan’s 
seraglio. Solyman died in his tent before the walls of Szigeth, Sep- 
tember 5th, 1566 (in his seventy-third year), the day before the 
capture of the town. His only surviving son, Selim II., succeeded 
him. . 

g. VirrorrA CoLtonna.—Marchioness of Pescara, born 1490. 
This illustrious lady was daughter of Fabricius Colonna, Grand 
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Constable of Naples, and Anne Montefeltro, daughter of Frederic, 
Duke of Urbino. To all the advantages of birth she added those of 
beauty, fortune, and a highly-gifted mind. At four years of age she 
was betrothed to the young Ferdinand d’Avalos, the future Marquis 
de Pescara, who was exactly of her own age; and the marriage was 
allowed to take place when they had attained their seventeenth year. 
She was perfectly acquainted with the Latin language, and wrote 
elegantly in her own, both in verse and prose. Her natural capacity 
led her betimes to various studies; but poetry was the engrossing 
object of her imaginative mind; and in this she has established her 
own fame, whilst referring to the events of her married life, and 
celebrating the virtues and exploits of her husband. She is further 
described as exhibiting in her own conduct a rare example of all the 
virtues. It is in still more enthusiastic terms that poets and histo- 
rians have delighted to represent this celebrated woman, who was 
much esteemed by the Emperor Charles V. On tlie 29th November, 
1525, her husband died in the thirty-sixth year of his eventful and 
romantic life. Véittoria’s after life seems to have been consecrated to 
the recollections of him she loved. Mistress of a splendid dowry, 
and still preserving her beauty, her hand was successively sought by 
several princes of Italy; but, like her relative and intimate friend, 
the lovely Giulia Gonzaga, she persisted in rejecting all solicitations 
for a second marriage. Among her sincere friends she numbered 
Cardinal Pole, whom she appointed one of her executors. Soon 
after her return to Rome, at the beginning of 1547, she fell sick, and 
died towards the end of February in that year, in the fifty-eighth year 
of her age. Michael Angelo, who had long been enamoured of her 
divine talents, as he expressed himself, was present on the occasion, 
and received her last sigh. All writers have concurred in praise of 
her virtue, her beauty, and her intellectual powers, as may be seen 
by a reference to Bradford’s ‘* Correspondence of Charles V.” 

10. CHarLes V.—Son of Philip le Beau and Jeanne la Folle ; 
born at Ghent, 24th February, 1500. On the decease of his father, 
in 1506, he inherited the rich domain of the House of Burgundy, in 
the Netherlands, and Franche Comté, in the right of his grand- 
mother, Mary, daughter of Charles the Bold. ‘Through his mother, 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, he succeeded to the united 
crowns of Arragon and Castille, forming the kingdom of Spain, as 
well as to those of Naples and Sicily ; and on the death of his grand- 


father, Maximilian I., he was elected Emperor on the 28th June, 
3c¢2 
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1519. He resigned his empire to his son Philip II., in 1555, and 
retired to the Monastery of St. Jerome of St. Just, in Estremadura, 
where he died 21st September, 1558. 

11, Perico.—A Spaniard, who possessed the rare power of ex- 
citing the risible faculties of his melancholy and imperial master, 
Charles V. Bernardo Navagiero, Bishop of Verona, the friend of 
Girolamus Grimanus, whilst fulfilling the office of ambassador from 
the Republic to the emperor, in his communication to Francesco 
Donato, Doge of Venice, thus mentioned Perico: ‘* There is a jester, 
lately come from Spain, who makes his majesty laugh, and causes a 
deal of merriment at court. His name is Perico; and, in order to 
please the Emperor, whenever Philip his son is named, he calls him 
* Signor di Todo,’ ‘ Lord of all.’ ” 

12. Marc Antony Barsaro.—Brother of Daniel Barbaro. In 
recognition of his devotion to the interests of Venice he was appointed 
a procurator of St. Mark, that being the second place of dignity in the 
Republic, and endowed with many and valuable privileges. He was 
afterwards appointed ambassador from the Republic to the court of 
Solyman the Great. He was amongst the most distinguished patrons 
Veronese had. 

13. Danie, Barsaro.—A learned and eminent member of an 
ancient and noble Venetian family; born 8th February, 1513, and 
educated at the University of Padua, where he took the degree of 
Doctor of the Faculty of Arts. In 1548 he was charged with an 
embassy to Edward VI., King of England, in which capacity he 
greatly distinguished himself by his talent, tact, and magnificence. 
In 1550 the Pope, Julius III., conferred upon him the rank of coad- 
jutor to Grimanus, the Patriarch of Aquilaza. From that period he 
bore the title of Patriarch Elect, which he continued to enjoy until 
his decease at Venice, on the 12th April, 1570. He was a member 
of the Council of Trent, and a true friend to Paul Veronese. 

14. Grut1a Gonzaca.—Great granddaughter of Louis, third 
Marquis of Mantua; married, at the age of fourteen years, Vespasian 
Colonna, Duke of Trajetto and Count ‘of Fondi, when old and 
infirm. Having become a widow she vowed an eternal fidelity to 
her husband. At the time of making this vow she was in the prime 
her age, and so celebrated for her beauty that the Sultan Solyman 
desired to obtain possession of her person ; and for that purpose sent 
Barbarossa with a powerful force to besiege Fondi in 1534. He did 
so, and took it by escalade. Giulia, however, contrived to elude the 
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search of the enemy; and fled, barefooted, to the mountains, where 
she endured many hardships before she got to a place of safety. She 
was highly esteemed for her learning, and was the esteemed friend 
of Vittoria Colonna. 

15. Paut VERONESE (PAoLo CaGLiar1).—Born, 1532; died, 
1588. 

16, Titian (Tizrano VEcELLI).—Called Da Cadore; born, 
1480. In 1530, it is said, he was in actual poverty, when Peter 
Aretino recommended him to Charles V. He died of the plague in 
1576. 

17. TinTorEeTTo (Giacomo Rosust1).—Called Tintoretto from 
being the son of a dyer; born, 1512; was a disciple of Titian. He 
died, 1594. 

18. Bassano (Gracomo DA PonTE).—Commonly called II Bas- 
sano; born at Bassano in 1510, and died in 1592. 

19. BenepetTro Caciiari.—Brother of Paul Veronese; born at 
Verona, 1538; died, 1598. 

20. REGINALD PoLE.— Youngest son of Richard Pole, Lord 
Montague, cousin-german to Henry VII., by Margaret, daughter 
of George, Duke of Clarence, brother to Edward IV.; born at 
Stoverton Castle, Staffordshire, March, 1500. When Dean of 
Exeter, Henry VIII. sent him with a large retinue to Italy, where 
he passed seven years at Padua, Venice, and. Rome; and then 
returned to England. Consequent on his opposition to the divorce 
of Henry from Catherine of Arragon, he was once more compelled 
to leave England; and went to Avignon, and thence to Padua, 
whence he openly exhorted Henry to return to his obedience to the 
Pope, and called on the Emperor Charles V. to resent the injury 
done to his aunt, the repudiated queen. This so enraged Henry 
that he caused him to be proclaimed a traitor, and offered a reward 
to any who should kill him. In January, 1536, Paul III. created 
him a cardinal. After acting as legate for a short time to the Court 
of France, he returned to Rome, whence he accompanied the Pope 
to Nice; negotiated a peace between the Emperor and Francis I., 
and soon after travelled to Spain, and ‘thence to Paris, to induce the 
sovereigns of those countries to abandon their designs against the 
Faith, and to form a league for the restoration of the ancient faith 
and of the papal authority in England. On the decease of Paul III., 
in 1549, Pole was elected to the popedom, but refused it ; and Car- 
dinal del Monte was chosen as Julius III. Pole then fixed his abode 
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at a monastery in the territory of Verona, where he resided four 
years. On Mary’s accession Pole was nominated legate to her court, 
and set out for London, where he arrived on the 11th November, 
1554. On the rs5th February, 1556 (the next day after Cranmer’s 
execution), Pole was consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury. Mary 
of England died 17th October, 1558; and Pole survived her but 
sixteen hours, and was buried at Canterbury. He was the inti- 
mate friend of Vittoria Colonna, Titian, Paul Veronese, Girolamus 
Grimanus, and Aloysius Priulus. 

21. Grrotamus Grimanus.—A celebrated member of the well- 
known noble Venetian family of Grimani. He was one of the pro- 
curators of St. Mark; and on terms of the closest intimacy with 
the Marquis du Guasto, Vittoria Colonna, Cardinal Pole, Aloysius 
Priulus, and the brothers Daniel and Marc Antony Barbaro. He 
was also one of the kindest patrons of Paul Veronese. 

22. ALoysius Priu_us.—A member of the distinguished patrician 
family of that name at Venice. His relative, Laurentius Priulus, 
was Doge of Venice in 1557, and, on his decease, in 1559, was suc- 
ceeded by another brother, Jerome Priulus, who reigned as Doge 
until 1567. Aloysius Priulus has been well described as a person of 
“singular worth and integrity.” A lasting and intimate friendship 
existed between him and Cardinal Pole, which was only dissolved by 
the cardinal’s decease in 1558. He held the dignified office of a 
procurator of St. Mark, and was the devoted friend of Girolamus 


Grimanus. 
rs KE 


MEMORIES OF SAINT CLOUD. 


(Continued from page 625.) 


mF TER this event, the branch of the royal family resident 

at Saint Cloud was not celebrated for domestic happiness ; 

but the natural and artificial beauties of this abode were 

increased with time, until, on the 13th of April, 1747, 

the French prince who in after years, when he had succeeded to the 
Orléans title and estates, was niotorious as ‘ Egalité,”’ was born there. 
Of his later life, and that of his amiable consort, already a sketch has 
been given in this Magazine ;* but with reference to him in his 
youth at Saint Cloud, it may here be said that though in stature 





* “Memories of the Palais Royal.”—G. M., August, 1867. 
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below the middle size, he was very well made, and that in all bodily 
exercises he excelled; in face, when young, he is portrayed as not 
only handsome, but pleasing ; in fact, it is difficult to identify the 
princely youth, skilled in martial exercises and graceful accomplish- 
ments, at Saint Cloud, as the Duc d’Orléans of the Palais Royal 
in later years, his face covered with inflamed pustules, his head pre- 
maturely bald, his sobriquet “‘ Egalité”’—a licentious by-word in the 
Revolution, to which, having stimulated, he fell a victim. 

In 1752, his father, Louis Philippe d’Orléans—who at a later date 
married Madame de Montesson, aunt of Madame de Genlis—gave 
at Saint Cloud one of the most splendid fétes on record in France, to 
which féte the people were admitted ; so that there, in the amphi- 
théétre de verdure, extending in view of the obelisk known as the 
‘“‘ Lanthorn of Demosthenes,” and elsewhere in the park and gardens, 
citizens from Paris might behold the King and his Court from 
Versailles. Louis XV. was King then, and Madame de Pompadour 
had set the fashion of those fétes, such as Watteau and Boucher 
painted, Marmontel depicted in his tales, and Marie Antoinette per- 
petuated.> Festive memories of Saint Cloud in those days abounded, 
not only in Paris, but in the neighbouring palace of Versailles; and 
when Marie Antoinette became Queen, her love for idyllic life made 
her desirous of possessing another residence besides ‘‘ Petit Trianon,” 
to which she could retreat, when the fancy to do so suited her, from 
the full splendour of her Court. And thus it came to pass, when, 
in 1785, the pecuniary embarrassments of the Duc d’Orléans 
(Egalité) were notorious, her Majesty was not less glad to purchase 
than was he to sell Saint Cloud, and by this acquisition the Queen 
hoped to rid herself of a neighbour who was suspected by her of 
conspiring against the Crown. 

Wherefore, for five years before the Revolution forced Marie 
Antoinette against her will to reside at the Tuileries, Saint Cloud 
was her favourite residence. Less fantastic in its style than the 
“* Little Trianon,” and less magnificent than Versailles, this abode 
was well suited to her Majesty’s tastes at that time, and also to the 
performance of such duties as, with increasing seriousness of cha- 
racter, she had prescribed for herself respecting the education of her 
children ; but in 1790 it was only by permission of her own subjects 
that she was suffered to visit Saint Cloud ; for by that time, when 
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the royal family had been forcibly removed from Versailles to Paris, 
it was but by the consent of the National Assembly that either the 
King or Queen were allowed to leave the capital, even on the plea 
that a change of air was indispensable to the health of her Majesty. 

It was, then, in the summer of 1790, that the Queen secretly 
summoned Mirabeau to a private conference with her at Saint Cloud. 
For in him, whom she had formerly detested, at that time lay hes 
only hope of safety for her husband, her children, and herself. A 
year before, when Mirabeau appeared at the meeting of the States 
General at Versailles, and there, though by aristocracy of birth 
belonging to the first order in that vast assembly, took his political 
position amongst the third, the Queen, albeit enthroned on that 
occasion by the side of the King, and in the midst of her splendid 
court, shared the thrill that passed through more than a thousand 
hearts as he approached. By his massive head, his plain but power- 
ful face—which he himself described as the face of a tiger marked 
with the small pox—it was easy to identify Mirabeau. Not, how- 
ever, at sight of his personal ugliness did many present then shudder ; 
but from a conviction of his power, of the irresistible force of his 
genius, which, in word, look, step, and manner, caused the presence 
of Mirabeau to be felt amongst all classes, at the opening of the 
States, General at Versailles. 

When he appeared that day he was recognised as the plebeian 
Count, victim of parental tyranny and an uncongenial marriage in 
early life, who had been long imprisoned and proscribed at a period 
when lettres de cachet gave parents absolute power, in France, over 
the liberty of their own children. Even in matters of political 
opinion he was already known to be of energy extreme, of eloquence 
overwhelming ; of invention so subtle as not only to have found 
means to escape from captivity; but for a lengthened term to subsist 
in foreign lands by the publication of his writings, which in France 
were condemned as seditious ; and it was notorious that when at last, 
about forty years of age, he returned to France, he had sealed all his 
former offences against his class, the noblesse, and revenged himself 
against it by hiring a warehouse, proclaiming himself ‘ Mirabeau, 
woollen-draper,”’ and thereby securing his election as a deputy of the 
Tiers Etat of Aix. He, the plebeian Count, when entering that 
vast assembly of the States General at Versailles, one year before he 
was privately summoned to meet the Queen at Saint Cloud, cast 
a threatening glance on the aristocratic ranks from which. he 
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was self-banished, ere seating himself in the midst of that from 
which he was destined to hurl thunderbolts that shook the throne. 
A gentleman of the court came to Mirabeau at the lower end of the 
hall, at Versailles, when he had taken his seat there, and said to him, 
“If you wish to be pardoned, you must ask pardon; for society, once 
wounded, does not easily forgive.” But Mirabeau answered the 
courtier: ‘* I am come hither to be asked and not to ask pardon.” 

Since the day of that reply, and the evening of his secret journey 
to Saint Cloud, Mirabeau had ruled the National Assembly, and was 
eventually elected its president; but a seat in the cabinet had been 
refused to him. The Queen had turned lividly pale at what she 
deemed the audacity of such a proposal, and exclaimed, ‘* A minister ! 
make Mirabeau a minister! Is it possible our friends can give 
such advice!” That ministerial negotiation was consequently 
broken off for a season ; but now, when she was too well convinced 
of the vast field for activity presented to him by the French Revolu- 
tion, of which she was already a victim, the Queen was painfully 
alive to the necessity of conciliating him; although, surrounded as 
she was by treacherous spies, and aware of the political enmity 
lurking in the Assembly against him, it was, as before said, only in 
secret that Marie Antoinette could, in the summer of 1790, obtain 
an interview with Mirabeau. Events had proved to her Majesty 
that “he was the only man capable of directing affairs in such a 
manner as to restrain the political factions of his time within the 
limits their various leaders hoped to pass ;” and in reply to her 
summons, he rode forth on horseback from Paris to Saint Cloud, 
having previously disarmed the suspicions of his partisans that he 
was about to meet the Queen who had formerly shuddered at the 
mention of his name. It was twilight when Mirabeau reached Saint 
Cloud. Marie Antoinette awaited him beneath the shadow of large 
trees, in a spot distant from the chateau, but yet within reach, not of 
hearing, but of aid, if necessary, Madame Campan was in her 
Majesty’s confidence. 

In human nature it is scarcely possible to imagine a more curious 
contrast than that between Marie Antoinette and Mirabeau ; his 
massive head, his tiger-like face marked with small pox, his powerful 
bearing and overwhelming energy, which made itself felt in every 
movement, have already been mentioned ; and who needs to be 
reminded of the finely-chiselled features, the graceful form, and 
seductive grace of the Queen, who at that moment, when she stood 
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face to face with Mirabeau in the garden of Saint Cloud, was 
animated with hope that she had found means to subdue him! Ac- 
cording to her Majesty’s own after account of that interview, she 
opened it by saying to him :—“ Before an ordinary enemy, before a 
man who could have pledged himself to the ruin of the monarchy 
without justly appreciating the utility of that institution to a great 
people, I should at this moment stand in a most misjudged position ; 
but, when a Queen speaks toa Mirabeau!” ... . 

Marie Antoinette flattered herself that Mirabeau was overcome 
by those subtly suggestive words ‘‘a Mirabeau,” and with reason ; 
for the plebeian Count, lover in his youth of Madame Monnier, so 
far succumbed to the fascinating influence of the most beautiful 
Queen in Europe, that, ere the shades of evening shut her out from 
his sight, he had sworn to her, ‘*‘ Madame, the monarchy is saved.” 
But death prevented the execution of any plans which Mirabeau 
might have formed for the salvation of the monarchy ; and it was 
only three months after he was elected President of the National 
Assembly, that in his last moments he declared to those around 
him, ** You seek the cause of my death in my physical excesses ; 
you will find it rather in the hatred borne me by those who wish to 
overthrow France, or who are afraid of my ascendancy over the 
minds of the King and Queen.” ¢ 

The Queen herself was, at the time of Mirabeau’s death, in con- 
stant danger of assassination ; and of this she was only too well 
aware, when in the summer of 1790, she contrived to gain the secret 
interview with him already alluded to, at Saint Cloud. Treachery was 
lurking then within that palace, where the King and Queen were 
little more than prisoners, but outside its walls loyal hearts were 
throbbing in compassion for the misfortunes of Marie Antoinette. 
And thus it came to pass that some fifty of her subjects, villagers and 
country folks, in the neighbourhood of Saint Cloud, ventured to 
assemble, during that same summer of 1790, on the lawn beneath 





* A “ Peer of France,” contemporary with Mirabeau, whose Mémoires, long since 
authenticated and published, are known under that title to most French students of 
the Causes and Characters of the French Revolution, says, ‘‘ Immediately after 
a party of pleasure, in which Mirabeau had intemperately indulged, he was himself 
aware that he was poisoned, and said so to Cabanis, his friend and medical attendant. 
It is even asserted by some, that Robespierre ventured to boast, when off his guard, of 
the share he had had in Mirabeau’s death.” But, on the other hand, Madame Campan 
declares that Cabanis assured the Queen at Saint Cloud, that Mirabeau’s death, fatal 
to her Majesty, ensued from natural causes. 
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the windows of her Majesty’s apartments, for they desired to convey 
to her some expression of their sympathy and devotion. Ona hot 
summer’s day, and at an hour when the royal household was least 
likely to be upon its guard, these people—some of them arrayed in 
bright-coloured holiday clothes, some of them aged chevaliers of Saint 
Louis, in retreat, and more than one young chevalier of Malta, then 
dwelling in the environs of Saint Cloud—collected together within a 
few paces of the apartment in which Marie Antoinette was seated, 
endeavouring to beguile the anxious time by needlework, and with 
only Madame Campan in attendance on her; but not one of those 
fifty folks outside ventured to shout aloud ‘“‘ Vive la Reine,” for fear 
of attracting attention inimical to her Majesty. At length, however, 
a confused murmur of voices reached the Queen’s ear, at that time 
acutely sensitive, because ready to be alarmed by any unaccustomed 
sound ; and, at her request, Madame Campan withdrew the window 
blinds, which had been closed to exclude the heat of the sun. It 
was then that Marie Antoinette became aware of the small but 
devoted band of her subjects assembied .without, and she stepped 
forward to bow her recognition; but, when surveying the group 
before her, and seeing looks of sympathy, whilst a subdued, simple 
though sincere expression of loyalty greeted her, she was overcome, 
and her emotion was evident; for the people—young men and 
maidens, old men and women, aged knights of Saint Louis, and 
young knights of Malta—looked at each other, hushed as it were by 
mingled awe and pity; until at last, from those fifty loyal hearts 
arose the murmur, “¢ Poor Queen! she weeps ! ” 

Fourteen years afterwards, when the Empress Josephine reigned 
at Saint Cloud, she was not likely to forget how that palace had 
been consecrated by the tears of her illustrious predecessor, con- 
sidering not only that she herself had as the Vicomtesse de Beau- 
harnais been a chief ornament of the Court of Marie Antoinette, 
but that in memory she was devoted to her; to say nothing of the 
other fact that Hortense, daughter of Josephine, was, after the 
Revolution, a pupil of Madame Campan, the Queen’s companion on 
the occasion which is recorded above.4 





‘ It is, perhaps, not here out of place to observe that the reverence for the memory 
of Queen Marie Antoinette once entertained by Josephine, is inherited by that Empress’s 
grandson, Napoleon III., and his amiable consort; and this sentiment may ex- 
plain the fact that at the present day old names originally ascribed by royalty to 
various localities, especially in and about Saint Cloud, remain unaltered under the 
imperial régime of France. The ‘Place Royale” is still so called at Saint Cloud, 
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The Empress Josephine, however, in the years of her own 
fleeting happiness at Saint Cloud, remembered also how Queen 
Marie Antoinette had smiled before she wept there; and albeit 
Josephine’s own smiles were wont to be turned to tears by the 
slightest touch of compassion, she was the radiant centre of her own 
brilliant court. Through the medium of one who was an habitué 
of that court, and who long survived to speak of it, it is easy for us 
here to picture Josephine at Saint Cloud most graceful of all the 
many beautiful women, who, engaged in various feminine occupa- 
tions, surrounded her in the earlier hours of the day ; or, when the 
Emperor was not absent on any of his various campaigns —each one 
deemed more glorious than the last—driving with him in the environs 
of Saint Cloud, or present at the review he daily held there; or 
welcoming him home from the chace in which he there delighted ; 
or listening with a look either pleased or anxious to his conversation, 
for with this he generally favoured her during the afternoon hours of 
her toilette—comments on which he would freely but not ungallantly 
make ; or dining with him, as was her custom at Saint Cloud, alone; 
still, in caressing terms, addressing him as ‘* Bonaparte,” that name— 
which, originally, when it belonged only to a soldier of fortune—she, 
Vicomtesse de Beauharnais, was proud to share with him. Or, at a 
later hour in the evening, inaugurating char.des en action, vaudevilles, 
&c., in that petite salle de spectacle, where by the force of imperial 
will, even in amusements, the barrier which in French society had 
hitherto as a rule been deemed insurmountable between court actors 
and actors by profession, was thrown down; although, as regards 
the former, Napoleon, one night, protested that the play performed 
at Saint Cloud, and of which he had been a spectator, was impériale- 
ment mal joué. 

Assisting one evening, as above mentioned, at Josephine’s toilette 





where also the visitor may yet wander back to the past in the Salon de Mars, the 
Galerie d’Apollon, the Salons of Diana, Venus, Truth, Mercury, and Aurora, not 
less than in the orangerie, the gardens, the park, or in the celebrated avenue of the 
‘*Lanterne de Démosthénes,” mentioned in the text preceding, and from which the 
illustration to this paper is, by special favour, taken, No especial mention is necessary 
in the above narrative to the melodramatically famous—or infamous—“ Filets (nets or 
snares) de Saint Cloud,” which, according to Dulaure, were in former days attached 
to the arches of the bridge for the purpose of arresting objects and corpses carried 
thither by the current of the Seine from Paris ; for it is now believed to be generally 
understood that these //e/s were nothing more nor less than fishing-nets, which the 
pécheurs fermiers of that part of the river extended at certain seasons of the year for 
the capture of eels. 
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du soir, the Emperor (who did not altogether approve of the amateur 
theatricals in which her Majesty delighted, and at which his presence, 
when vouchsafed, made most of the performers so nervous that 
they were aware of their own genera! failure before him) gaily 
confessed to her that when last present in the salle de spectacle he 
had hissed ; whereupon Josephine laughingly turned towards him, 
saying, ‘‘ Bonaparte! Sur le théatre il faut bien étre applaudie ou 
sifée !”’. And then she told him how Marie Antoinette had acted 
comedy before her court upon the stage of the Petit Opéra at 
Trianon ;* to which his Majesty, in a more serious tone than he 
had yet assumed, answered: “I know that, Madame: but it was 
not for the best. Louis X1V. even danced in a ballet at Versailles; 
but he renounced that amusement when once he heard the fine verses 
recited in which Racine represented to him how unworthy of a sove- 
reign was such a pastime. The first time that Talma comes here,” 
continued the Emperor, “tell him to read those same verses to you, 
and then you shall be free to perform, and I shall be so to hiss.” 
Josephine was not slow to profit by this hint ; and henceforth she 
restricted herself and her court to the performance of some ‘‘ Proverbes 
de Carmontel,” the scene of which at Saint Cloud was the petit 
salon bleu; but when Talma was present, she preferred hearing that 
great tragedian read or declaim scenes, in listening to which the 
Emperor also delighted. 

In a previous number of this Magazine it has been told how 
Josephine set forth from Saint Cloud to meet Napoleon at Fontaine- 
bleau, not many weeks before her divorce, scarcely less fatal to him 
than to her ; § and elsewhere in this serial her death at Malmaison 
has been recorded; that event taking place in 1814, when the 
Bourbons were restored to the throne of France. With Louis XVIII., 
from long exile, then came back his niece, the Duchesse d’Angou- 
leme, daughter of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, whose life 
was habitually saddened by the memory of her parents’ martyrdom. 

Mournful, therefore, was it for that princess, who was between 
thirty and forty years of age at the time of the Restoration, to re-visit 
Saint Cloud, where, in childhood, she had dwelt. When she, the 
daughter of Marie Antoinette, had left Saint Cloud, she was still too 
young to understand all the causes why her mother’s tears were shed 
there; but in the quarter of a century which had intervened ere her 





* “Memories of Trianon and Malmaison.”—G. M., May, 1867. 
‘ “Memories of Fontainebleau,” —G. M., Sept., 1867. 
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return to that home of her youth, what appalling tragedies had she 
not witnessed! For her the Palace of Saint Cloud was henceforth 
a mausoleum, and the tenacity with which this princess clung to 
memories enshrined there, made her solitary in the midst of the 
court over which she, a childless wife, was called from long exile to 
reign. But, though set apart by sorrev- from the pleasures of the 
world at large, this saintly “‘ Orphan of the Temple,” for such was 
her sobriquet, was ready, if not to laugh with those who laughed, at 
least to weep with those who wept, as was proved when at Saint 
Cloud it became her task to console the Duchesse de Berri at the 
time that last-named princess was removed thither from the Elysée 
immediately after the assassin’s dagger had made her a widow.® 

And with this task of consolation thus devolving on the Duchesse 
d’Angouléme at Saint Cloud, was involved a stern one of self- 
abnegation ; for the Duchesse de Berri, her newly-widowed sister-in- 
law, was the expectant mother of an heir to the throne—children, as 
before said, not having been vouchsafed to the Duchesse d’ Angouléme. 
Her own political position, therefore, notwithstanding that she was 
then still regarded as future Queen Consort of France, she being 
wife of the next heir to the throne, had sunk into insignificance. 
The Duchesse d’Angouléme, daughter of Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette, direct descendant of nearly a thousand years of French 
royalty, who in a few years, as it then seemed, must be Queen of 
France, and who, after the death of Louis XVIII. did become 
Dauphiness, as wife of the elder son of Charles X. ; she, the grand- 
daughter of the Empress-Queen Maria Theresa, some of whose 
noblest qualities were inherited by her, was nothing at Saint Cloud 
by the side of the young Duchesse de Berri, but a sister of charity and 
of consolation, although as such she was unconsciously invested with 
claims to distinction far beyond those conferred by royal blood or 
worldly rank ; and though dynasties have changed since that sad 
day, when, needing consolation herself, she prayerfully sought con- 
solation for her stricken rival, it is impossible for posterity at large, 
and especially for those who knew and remember her best, to divest 
this princess of a diadem the lustre of which no earthly vicissitudes 
can diminish. By the Duchesse d’Angouléme was the Duchesse de 
Berri sustained in the hour of affliction; and long after the latter had 
become the mother of a son (Duc de Bordeaux), the Duchesse 





8 ‘* Memories of the Elysée.”—G. M., July, 1867. 
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d’Angouléme at Saint Cloud had cause to lament, not that that event 
had dried the tears of the younger princess, but that with severe sorrow 
had passed away a certain seriousness from her rival, which might, 
if retained, have dignified some duties in the performance of which 
the future fate of the royal family of France was inextricably 
involved. 

Nevertheless, the daughter of Marie Antoinette was one of the 
first to render justice to the energetic conduct of her lighter-hearted 
sister-in-law, De Berri, when the great occasion arose by which it 
was developed ; and albeit that energy was in the long run exercised 
for woe rather than for weal, yet the display of it, undaunted by 
political misfortunes, could not fail to command the admiration 
of the Duchesse d’Angouléme, granddaughter and namesake of 
that Maria Theresa who for her valour was once proclaimed, 
by patriotic enthusiasts, ‘King of Hungary.” When the Revo- 
lution of 1830 broke out in Paris, Charles X. and his family were . 
at Saint Cloud; and, consequently, it was there that the Duchesse 
de Berri first manifested that spirit of determination to maintain the 
royal birthright of her son—then ten years of age—which afterwards, 
variously demonstrated by her, became a matter of European agitation 
and world-wide celebrity. 

The Dauphiness, as the Duchesse d’ Angouléme was called in 1830, 
was at Dijon, during the first outbreak of the Revolution which 
caused her father-in-law to abdicate, and her husband to renounce 
his claims to the throne, to which her cousin, Louis Philippe, Duc 
d’Orléans, was then elevated ; but she arrived at Saint Cloud before 
the crisis that resulted not only in the destruction of any hopes she 
might have entertained of her own future sovereignty, but in her 
subsequent life-long exile. Calmly the Dauphiness submitted to the 
decree which deprived her of a throne, but the Duchesse de Berri at 
Saint Cloud, feeling that the flight of every moment was carrying 
away with it the chances of her son for the future, importuned the 
King to allow her to start thence for Paris, so that she might herselt 
appeal to the infuriated populace of the capital in behalf of that child, 
in favour of whom his grandfather, Charles X., was prepared to 
abdicate. It was impossible, however, to prevail on the King to 
sanction this proposal of the Duchesse de Berri, and she was there- 
fore condemned to wait at, and watch from, Saint Cloud until her 
worst fears were confirmed. On the 2gth day of July in that year, 
the Duchesse de Berri, telescope in hand, was standing at a window 
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on the second story of the royal chateau of Saint Cloud, whilst 
athwart the calm, clear, atmosphere of a summer-day, she gazed 
towards Paris, whence the summits of some principal monuments 
were visible to her. It was especially towards the Tuileries that the 
princess at Saint Cloud was straining her eyes, when suddenly she 
exclaimed: “*Ah! mon Dieu! I see the tricoloured flag there.” 
And only too soon for herself and those round her the truth was con- 
firmed ; for even at that moment, when she, the mother of the heir 
to the throne, was looking towards the Tuileries, his birth-place, the 
white fleur-de-lys-banner of the Bourbons disappeared from the 
flag-mast of that palace, and the “ drapeau tricolore”’ was hoisted 
there in its stead. 

At that moment the Duchesse de Berri knew that the cause of 
her son was lost, although afterwards fallacious hopes revived, and 
the aged King, Charles X., feeling that his safety consisted in flight, 
compelled her and the rest of his family to share it, ere he confirmed 
his abdication at Rambouillet, which place was, by a curious concur- 
rence of circumstances (alluded to in a previous number of this 
Magazine), consecrated by family memories of the House of Orléans, 
memories especially dear to Louis Philippe, who then, removing 
from the Palais Royal to the Tuileries, was proclaimed King of the 
French. 

Eighteen years afterwards (1848), and again did royal fugitives 
touch at St. Cloud, in a way that could scarcely fail to remind Louis 
Philippe, then dethroned, how his predecessor had fled thence when 
he himself was proclaimed King in his stead. 

In hired conveyances, some members of the royal family of 
France, escaping from the Tuileries, arrived at Saint Cloud in 1848, 
and journeying thence, the King, the Queen, with some, but not all, 
of their sons and daughters, found momentary shelter at Dreux, where 
Marie Amélie, deposed Queen of the French, niece of Queen Marie 
Antoinette, and cousin of the then long-exiled Duchesse d’Angou- 
léme, desired, ere taking her leave of France, to pray at the tombs of 
her children, who, by early death, had been spared that last exile from 
which she herself was to return no more. Again, a short interval, 
and the grandson of Josephine, reigns at Saint Cloud. Traditions 
of Josephine’s beneficent deeds still linger there; and neither by 
Napoleon III., nor his consort, not less gracieuse than her illustrious 





h “Memories of the Palais Royal.”—G. M., Aug., 1867. 
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predecessor, first Empress of the French, are memories appertaining 
to that palace likely to be forgotten; memories cherished by the 
present rulers of France, who at Saint Cloud delight in retaining old 
local names connected with a past régime, thereby manifesting the 
same spirit of liberal impartiality which has recently displayed itself 
in the equal restoration of Trianon and Malmaison, of which re- 
storation the reader of this Magazine was forewarned in the month 


of May last. 
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POMPEII. 


0 doubt the reflective reader, as he has traversed the several 
counties of England, has “often wished, in various parts of 
England, that we could recall for a moment the ancient 
aspect of the country; reclothe the downs of Wiltshire with 

; their native sward, and see them studded with tumuli and 
Druid temples, free and boundless as they extended a thousand years 
ago, before the devastations of the plough and Inclosure Acts; recall 
the leafy honours of Nottinghamshire and Yorkshire, and re-people the 
neighbourhood of Sheffield and the Don with oaks instead of steam- 
engine and manufactory chimneys; or renew the decayed splendour of 
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Ladies’ Hairc-ombs from Pompeii. 





those magnificent monasteries whose ruins still strike the beholder with 
admiration. If the romantic fictions of the middle ages could be realised, 
which tell of mirrors framed with magic art to represent what had 
formerly passed, or was passing, in distant parts of the earth, the happy 
discoverer might soon make his fortune in this age of exhibitions. What 
exhibition could be found more interesting than a camera-obscura, which 
should reflect past incidents of historical or private interest, and recall, 
with the vividness and minuteness of life, at least the external charac- 
teristics of long past ages!” Such fancies, in most cases, are but idle 
speculations ; but in one instance, at least, the case has been otherwise. 

It is now nearly half a century since the learned world in England 
first heard or learnt much about the twin cities of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, though some large and costly Italian works on the subject had 
appeared at various intervals from 1755, about seven years after their 
Tuins were first brought back to the light of day, after a sleep of 1669 years. 
N. S. 1867, Vou. IV. 3D 
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And yet, great asis the interest which attaches to them, few Englishmen, 
unless they have travelled in Italy, and paid a visit to the scene of this 
long entombment, know much about them ; and they probably imagine 
that the reason why the fair city, whose name stands at the head of this 
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article, elicits so much keener interest than her sister arises from the 
fact that its former glories have been brought home to us by Bulwer 
so vividly and forcibly in his “ Last Days of Pompeii.” 

But this, though true, is not the whole truth. Herculaneum, lying so 
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much nearer to the base of Vesuvius, was overwhelmed with the hardest 
lava, and that to the depth of seventy or eighty feet upon an average ; 
while Pompeii was smothered not with lava, but with ashes, and to the 
more manageable depth of from twenty to twenty-four feet. Thus, while 
here and there individual articles have been dug up from Herculaneum— 
and that, too, in abundance—the city still remains dark, like a mine; 
while, the ashes and cinders having been removed by the skill and 
labour of man’s hand, Pompeii once more basks beneath the bright sun 
of an Italian heaven. 

Mr. Dyer, in the work before ‘us, has endeavoured, and very success- 
fully, to give the English reader, in the compass of a handsome octavo 
volume, a full account of the past history and antiquities of Pompeii," 





* “Pompeii: its History, Buildings, and Antiquities.” Edited by Thomas H. 
Dyer, LL. )., of the University of St. Andrews. Illustrated with nearly 300 wood 
engravings, &c. Bell & Daldy. 1867. 
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its architectural beauties, its temples, baths, tombs, and theatres, its 
private houses and villas—yes, and even of the domestic articles, found 
in situ, down to a lady’s ear-rings, hair-pins, and box of cosmetics. 

The history of the gradual stages by which the exhumation of Pompeii 
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has been effected, is thus recorded by Mr. Dyer; and we cannot do 
better than give it at length in our pages :— 


‘*During a period of 1669 years Pompeii remained buried and seemed entirely for- 
gotten, notwithstanding that its site, probably ever since its destruction, had always 
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Mosaic, Entrance of the Tragic Poet’s House. 


borne the name of Civita, or the City. It is singular that it was not discovered sooner, 
for Dominico Fontana, an eminent architect of the 16th century, having been employed, 
in the year 1592, to bring the watersof the Sarno to the town of Torre dell’ Annunziata, 
cut a subterraneous canal under the site of Pompeii, which, entering the city near the 
Gate of the Sarno, traverses it in a winding direction, passing near the great theatre 
and under the Forum, till it makes its exit on the western side, a little to the north of 
3D2 
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the Sea Gate. In the course of this work the basements of buildings were often 
encountered; yet this circumstance does not seem to have awakened any curiosity, nor 
to have prowl § a desire to prosecute further researches. Ruins were also discovered in 
1689, and even an inscription with the name of Pompeii; but these indications were 
disregarded like the former. 

At length, in 1748, in the reign of Charles III., the first Bourbon king of Naples, 
a Spanish colonei of engineers, named Don Rocco Alcubierre, was employed to exa- 
mine the subterranean canal before mentioned ; and having heard from the inhabitants 
of Torre Annunziata that the remains of a house, with ancient statues and other 
objects, had been discovered at a distance of about two miles, he was led to conjecture 
that some ancient city lay buried there, overwhelmed by the great eruption of Vesuvius 
in 79.. The discovery of Herculaneum early in the 18th century had now drawn the 
attention of the learned and scientific world to this subject. Colonel Alcubierre ob- 
tained permission to undertake some excavations at the spot where the ruined house 
had been discovered, and early in April, 1748, he commenced his researches, in the 
street afterwards called the Strada della Fortuna. Ina few days his labours were re- 
warded by the discovery of a picture, 11 palms long by 43 palms high, containing 
festoons of eggs, fruits, and flowers ; the head of a man, large and in a good style ; a 
helmet, an owl, various small birds, and other objects. A regular journal of the dis- 
coveries was kept, in Spanish ; and was continued in that language down to the 7th 
of July, 1764, after which the Italian was substituted for it. On the 19th of April, 
1748, the first skeleton was found—that of a man lying on the ashes, or rapillo, and 
covered with the lava mud. Near him were eighteen brass and one silver coin.” 
Before the end of the year the amphitheatre was excavated, which is declared in the 
journal capable of holding 12,000 persons—an exaggeration of not more than 2000. 
It may be remarked that it is called in the journal, the amphitheatre of Stabiz.¢ For 
several rom it was imagined that the remains discovered belonged to that town, which 
is now known to have occupied the site of the present Castellamare. 

** The name of Pompeii is first used in the journal, November 27th, 17564; but it 
does not appear how the city came to be identified. Any doubts that might have been 
entertained upon the subject must, however, have been removed by the discovery, near 
the tomb of Mammia (August 20th, 1763), of the following inscription, recording the 
restoration by Vespasian to the municipality of the Pompeians of all public ground 
occupied by private persons :— 
‘ ‘* EX AVCTORITATE 

IMP CAESARIS 

VESPASIANI AVG 

LOCA PVBLICA A PRIVATIS 
POSSESSA T SVEDIVS CLEMENS 
TRIBVNVS CAVSIS COGNITIS ET 

MENSVRIS FACTIS REI 

PVBLICAE POMPEIANORVM 

RESTIVIT.® 


‘* The following account of the progress of the excavations is taken from an admir- 
able article on Pompeii inthe Quarterly Review for April, 1864 :— 

‘** The excavations were carried on for many years on a very limited scale, and 
with very varying success. The workmen employed were chiefly condemned felons, 
who worked chained in pairs, and Mohammedan slaves taken from the Barbary pirates. 
The greatest secrecy was maintained, and no stranger could obtain admission to the 
ruins. No regular plan seems to have been made of the part of the town uncovered, 
nor was there any attempt to restore or keep up the buildings. The reports contain 
accurate descriptions of the discoveries—the statues, paintings on the walls, and the 
various objects in gold, silver, and other metals. Such things were diligently searched 
for, and were sent off to the royal collections as soon as discovered. Copies were 
taken of the most important paintings, which were then detached from the walls and 
transferred to the Museum, the edifices in which they were found being left to perish, 
or being again covered up with the rubbish removed from adjoining excavations.’ 

** The most important discoveries made during the remainder of the 18th century 
were that called the Soldiers’ Quarters, close to the theatres, in December, 1766, and 
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that of the suburban villa of Diomedes. The excavation of the latter was commenced 
in July, 1771 ; and such was at that time the dilatoriness of the operation, that it was 
not till December, 1772, that the corridor, or subterranean passage, containing a group 
of eighteen skeletons, was discovered. Indeed, during the sway of the Bourbon 
kings nothing was done in a liberal spirit, or from a real love of art. The excavations 
were a mere source of jobbing and peculation ; strangers who visited them were sub- 
jected to the most irksome regulations, as well as the demand of exorbitant fees ; and 
it was only with the greatest difficulty, and after wearisome delays, that permission 
could be obtained to take a copy of any mosaic, fresco, or other object of interest 
that might have been discovered. The short period during which the French occupied 
Naples, beginning in January, 1806, forms an exception to the preceding remarks. 
During this period the greater portion of the Street of the Tombs, the Forum, and the 











Fountain near Gate of Herculaneum. 


line of walls were laid open ; and the reclearing of the amphitheatre, which appears 
to have been again filled up, was begun. It was at this time that Mazois commenced 
his splendid work on Pompeii, under the patronage of Madame Murat, or Queen 
Caroline. Saliceti, the intelligent minister of Murat, appears to have given an 
impulse to the work of excavation, and undertook some scavi at his own expense. 

** After the restoration of the Bourbons, the works were slowly continued ; but it is 
to this period that several of the most interesting excavations must: be referred ; as 
those of several temples round the forum, of the public baths, the house of the tragic 
poet, of the fountain, of the faun, the fullonica, and many others which will be speci- 
fied in the sequel. The revolution which drove the Bourbons from the throne had a 
great influence on the proceedings of Pompeii. When, in 1859, Garibaldi become 
dictator of Naples, he appointed the romance writer, M. Alexander Dumas, director 
of the museums and excavations. M. Dumas lived at Naples in princely magnificence ; 
but he was totally unfit for the office assigned to him, and is said to have visited 
Pompeii only once. After the establishment of Victor Emmanuel’s authority in the 
Neapolitan dominions, as king of Italy, the place of director of the scav7 was bestowed 
on the Cavaliere Giuseppe Fiorelli, who had been long distinguished as a scholar and 
an antiquary, but whose liberal opinions had brought upon him the persecution of the 
Bourbon Government. Respecting the reforms effected by this gentleman in the 
method of conducting the excavations, we cannot do better than transcribe the follow- 
ing passages from the article before mentioned in the Quarterly Review‘ :— 

** «With the appointment of the Cavaliere Fiorelli a new era commenced at Pompeii. 
Hitherto the excavations had been carried on without definite or intelligible plan. 
The aim of those who directed them was to find as many objects of value as possible 
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to add to the already magnificent collection in the Royal Museum. No very careful 
or accutate observations were consequently made whilst the earth and rubbish were 
being hastily and careless] cmon Important and interesting facts were left un- 
recorded, and the means of restoring many of the architectural details of the buildings 
discovered were neglected. Signor Fiorelli had perceived how much could be done 
by removing the volcanic deposits with care, and upon a regular system, taking note 
of every appearance or fragment which might afford or suggest a restoration of any 
part of the buried edifices. The plan he pursues is this. The excavations are com- 
menced by clearing away from the surface the vegetable mould, in which there are no 
remains. The volcanic substances, either /api//o, or hardened lava-mud, in which 
ruins of buildings may exist, are then very gradually removed. Every fragment of 
brickwork is kept in the place where it is found, and fixed there by props. When 
charred wood is discovered, it is replaced by fresh timber. By thus carefully retaining 
in its original position what still exists, and by replacing that which has perished, but 
has left its trace, Signor Fiorelli has been able to preserve and restore a large part of 
the _ portion of the buried houses. 

‘* *One of the first and most interesting results of the improved system. upon which 
the excavations are thus carried on, has been the discovery and restoration of the second 
story of a Pompeian house, and especially of the menianum, a projecting gallery or 
balcony overhanging the street. This part of the Roman building, which is frequently 
represented in the wall paintings, but thie existence of which at Pompeii had been 
doubted or denied, was built of brick, and supported by strong wooden beams and 
=. The masonry is still in many cases preserved ; the carbonised wood had to 

restored. Some of these galleries seem to have been entirely open, like a modern 
balcony, and as they are represented in the frescoes ; others formed part of the upper 
chambers of the house, and were furnished with small windows, from which the 
inmates could see the passers-by. In the narrow streets of Pompeii these projecting 
galleries must have approached so nearly as almost to exclude the rays of even the 
midsummer sun, and to throw a grateful shade below. The upper stories, which 
appear to have been sometimes more than one in number, were reached by stairs of 
brick or wood. Some of those in brick are still partly preserved. Those in wood 
have perished ; but the holes for the beams are there, and the charred beams them- 
selves can be renewed. 

‘* * By Signor Fiorelli’s careful and ingenious restorations, we can now, for the first 
time, picture to ourselves the appearance of a Roman town. Previously we only had 
the bare walls, forming nothing but a collection of shapeless ruins. Had his plan 
been adopted from the commencement, had the position of every fragment been noted 
at the time of its discovery, and had the doors, windows, and other wood-work been 
restored by the process we shall describe, instead of wandering amidst a confused mass 
of crumbling walls, we should have found ourselves in a Roman town, the houses of 
which might still have almost harboured its population. As far as we can now judge, 
Pompeii must have nearly resembled in its principal features a modern eastern city. 
The outside of the houses gave but little promise of the beauty and richness of the 
inside. The sudden change from the naked brick walls facing the narrow street to 
the spacious courtyard, adorned with paintings, statues, and coloured stuccoes, orna- 
mented with flower-beds and fountains, and surrounded by alcoves and porticoes, from 
which the burning rays of the sun were warded off by rich tapestries and embroidered 
hangings, will remind the eastern traveller of Damascus or Ispahan. The overhanging 
galleries, with the small latticed windows ; the mean shops—mere recesses in the 
outer walls of the houses ; the brick-built counter, with the earthen jars and pans let 
into it ; the marble slabs, on which the tradesman exposed his wares and received his 
cash ; the awning stretched across the street (the hcles by which it was fastened are 
still visible ; the caravanserai or khan, outside the city gate, with its many small rooms 
opening into a stable behind and a court-yard in front (the skeletons of horses and 
their metal trappings were found in the ruins of such an hostelry on the Herculean 
way), are all characteristic of a modern eastern town.’ 

** We shall conclude this account of the disinterment of Pompeii with a short general 
sketch of the progress of the excavations. The amphitheatre was first partially ex- 
cavated in 1748. Before the end of the last century, the quarter of the theatres, the 
Temple of Isis, and the northern portion of the town, from the Gate of Herculaneum 
to the first fountain, had been disintered. During the first ten years of the present 
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century the work proceeded very slowly ; but the years from 1811 to 1824 were marked 
by considerable activity. In this period were excavated the Forum and the adjoining 
temples and houses, the whole of the amphitheatre, the Street of Abundance or of the 
Merchants, the old baths, the Temple of Fortune, the houses of Pansa, Sallust, &c. 
In 1825 was uncovered the insula adjoining the house’of Panza on the east, comprising 
the house of the tragic poet and the Fullonica. During the next five years the ex- 
cavations were pursued in the Street of Mercury and its vicinity. The principal 
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discoveries in this period were the houses ot Meleager, of the Centaur, of Castor and 
Pollux, of Flora and Zephyrus, of the Anchor, and of the five skeletons. 

‘* The Street of Mercury having been cleared, though not all the adjoining build- 
ings, excavations were begun in the autumn of 1830 in the street called the Strada 
della Fortuna, leading from the Temple of Fortune towards the Gate of Nola. The 
researches in this direction were rewarded before the end of the year by the discovery 
of the house of the Faun, one of the finest private houses in Pompeii, without excepting 
even that of Pansa. Behind it was excavated in 1832 the house of the Labyrinth. Fur- 
ther discoveries in this direction about this period, were the houses of the Grand Duke of 
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Tuscany, of the black walls, and of the figured capitals, on the south side of the Street 
of Fortune. Operations were also pursued in the Street of the Augustals. On this 
side was discovered (1832-33) the House of the Coloured Capitals, better known as 
the House of Ariadne, os mge | we Vico Storto, and extending from the Street of the 
Augustals to that of Fortune. e Casa di Apollo, at the bottom of the Street of 
Mercury, 1835. In 1837 and following years, a good deal was done in the Street of 
the Tombs; but down to 1843 the excavations were principally continued in the 
northernmost part of the town, near the house of Apollo, In that and the following 
year, the street which leads from the Porta Marina to the Forum, between the Basilica 
and Temple of Venus, was cleared. Subsequently, till 1851, the excavations were 
chiefly continued in the neighbourhood of the Forum and the Victo Storto. In 1847 
was discovered the house of M. Lucretius, or of the Suonatrice. The excavations in 
this direction along the Street of Stabize were resumed in 1851, and continued during 
several subsequent years, as well as in the Street of Holconius, which leads out of it to 
the Street of Abundance. The Porta Stabiana was discovered in 1851, and, soon 
after, the Stabian, or Great Baths. Since the appointment of the Commendatore to 
the direction of the works in 1860, operations have been chiefly carried on in the 
block of buildings formed by the Street of Holconius on the north, that of Isis on the 
south, that of the theatres on the west, and that of Stabise on the east ; and the district 
lying to the north of this, and comprised between the Street of the Augustals, that of 
Abundance, the eastern side of the Forum, and the Street of Stabiz. The researches 
in these two districts have been rewarded by many important discoveries. In the 
farmer have been excavated the house of Cornelius Rufus, and that commonly called 
the house of Holconius ; while in the latter have been discovered the house of the 
Nuova Caccia, of the Balcone Pensile, of the New Fountain, the Lupanar, and other 
objects which we shall have occasion to mention in the sequel.” 


Mr. Dyer tells us that— 


** Throughout the streets numerous signs are to be seen upon the shops, indicative 
of the trades which were pursued within ; a trivial circumstance, yet one which, from 
its very insignificance, often catches the attention, and seems an earnest to the visitor 
that he is here in truth to be introduced to the usages of private and humble life, not 
merely led the round of theatres, temples, and all the costly monuments of public 
magnificence, The cut, from a terra-cotta bas-relief, representing two men carrying 
an amphora, probably served as the sign of a wine shop. Another, found upon 
a shop which densa to the baths, represents a goat, and is said—we know not 
with how much propriety—to have denoted that the owner was a milkman. Both 
these signs were made of baked clay, and coloured ; and they were formed in a mould, 
which seems a proof of their common recurrence, and therefore furnishes some reason 
to suppose that they were emblems of some trade, not merely ensigns assumed at the 
whim of a tradesman. Near the Gate of Herculaneum was a large statue of Priapus, 
supposed to have indicated the shop of an amulet maker. The protecting care which 
that deity exercised, not only over gardens, but over the human frame, is notorious ; 
and his image was constantly worn, as a charm to keep off the evil eye. The esta- 
blishment of a fencing-master, or keeper of gladiators, is marked by a rude painting 
of two persons fighting, while the master looks on, holding a laurel crown ; this is in 
the island of the baths, opposite the west end-of the forum. In the recently discovered 
street of the Lupanar an inn was denoted by the painted sign of an elephant. The 
catalogue may be closed with a painting of one boy horsed on another’s back, under- 
going a flagellation ; an ominous indication to truants and idlers that the school- 
master was at home.” 


Apropos of the subject of signs, we give above (p. 761) a cut of a 
mosaic on the floor of one of the houses, intended to warn trespassers ot 
the presence of a fierce housedog, “ Aut Molossus aut fulvus Laco.” 

We give also (p. 763) a view of one of the public fountains, which 
still stands at the point where two streets diverge not far from the gate 
of Herculaneum. ‘ 

The population of Pompeii in the time of the Czsars has been 
variously estimated at numbers ranging from 20,000 to 40,000; and, 
judging from the fact that no dead bodies were found in the amphi- 
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theatre, it may be inferred as probable that the loss of life at the 
destruction of the city was by no means so great as was the case at 
Herculaneum, where a torrent of burning lava did the work of devasta- 
tion in an instant. Mr. Dyer, judging from the proportion of skeletons 
that have been discovered, sees reason for supposing that not above 
700 or 800 persons perished at Pompeii, and that these were mostly 
the sick and infirm, and those who refused to quit their treasures and 
hoards, or their friends and relations. ‘The greater portion of the walls 
of the city has been traced; and these show that it must have been nearly 
two miles in circuit. The area of the city was about 161 acres; and as 
the part excavated in the past hundred years is rather more than a third 
of the whole, it is impossible to say what discoveries may yet await our 
grandchildren. 

If Baize was the Margate or Ramsgate of Rome, Pompeii would seem 
to have been its Brighton ; its situation appears to have united in itself 
all the local advantages which the most cultivated taste could have 
desired. On the verge of the sea, at the entrance of a fertile plain, it 
united the conveniences of a commercial town with the security of a 
military station, and the romantic beauty of a spot celebrated in all ages 
for its loveliness. Its environs and suburbs, extending almost up to the 
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Achilles delivering Briseis to the Heralds, 


roots of Vesuvius, were studded with the villas of its wealthier citizens ; 
and the entire coast, as far as Naples, was so ornamented with gardens 
and villages, that the shores of the gulf appeared as one city of gardens 
and palaces ; while the great concourse of strangers who came to it in 
search of health and recreation added new charms and fresh life to the 
scene. But these advantages, as the sequel showed, were too dearly 
purchased. Hard by, the deadly enemy of the city, Mount Vesuvius, 
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was silently plotting its destruction, as we learn from the letter of 
the younger Pliny, who was an eye-witness of the scene, and whose 
description, for vividness and picturesqueness, would not do discredit to 
a “special correspondent” of the Zzmes in the middle of the 19th 




















Bacchus discovering Ariadne, 


century. From this letter, as well as from its elevated position and 
from the researches of the last hundred years, it is quite clear that 
Pompeii was not destroyed by an inundation of lava; but some portion 
of that fatal shower of stones and cinders of which Pliny writes was 
probably deposited in a state more or less liquid, and this may be easily 
explained ; for, as Mr. Dyer remarks, ‘ the vast volumes of steam sent 
up by the volcano descended in torrents of rain, which blended with the 
ashes suspended in the air, or washed them, after they had fallen, into 
places where they could not have penetrated in a dry state.” As a proof 
of this, may be mentioned the fact that the skeleton of a woman was 
found in one of the cellars enclosed in a sort of mould of volcanic 
paste, which received or retained a perfect impression of her form and 
outline. : 

It is remarkable that not a single wooden door has been preserved in 
Pompeii, so far as the excavations have been carried at present. Most of 
the doors which remain are of marble, and we are able to give, from Mr. 
Dyer’s book, some specimens of ancient bolts, keys, hinges, and handles. 
But if any of our readers desire a complete description of a Roman 
gentleman’s sea-side mansion, he had better study the detailed account 
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of “ The House of the Tragic Poet,” given by Mr. Dyer in his seventh 
chapter. The cut of “Achilles in the act of delivering Briseis to the 
Heralds” (p. 767), represents a fresco which once stood on the walls of 
the vestibulum of this house, but has been removed to Naples in the 
hope of restoration. Its colours were quite fresh when discovered in 
situ, in 1824, and in it we probably see a copy of one of the most cele- 
brated pictures of antiquity. Scarcely less beautiful, in its way, is the 
fresco of “ Bacchus discovering Ariadne” -(p. 768), found in a room in 
the house of Holconius. Among the most interesting articles found at 
Pompeii is a Calendar, which is so curious that we do not scruple to 
transfer it to our pages. Mr. Dyer thus describes it :— 

** A curious literary monument has been found in the shape of a calendar. It is cut 


on a square block of marble, upon each side of which three months are registered in 
perpendicular columns, each headed by the proper sign of the zodiac. The informa- 
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Calendar. 


tion given may be classed under three heads, astronomical, agricultural, and religious. 
The first begins with the name of the month ; then follows the number of days ; then 
the nones, which in eight months of the year fall on the 5th day, and were thence 
called quintanze—in the others on the seventh, and were therefore called septimanee. 
The ides are not mentioned, because seven days always elapsed between them and the 
nones. The number of hours in the day and night is also given, the integral part 
being given by the usual numerals, the fractional by an S for semissis, the half, and by 
small horizontal lines for the quarters. Lastly, the sign of the zodiac in which the 
sun is to be found is named, and the days of the equinoxes and of the summer solstice 
are determined ; for the winter solstice we read, Hiemis initium, the beginning of 
winter. Next the calendar proceeds to the agricultural portion, in which the farmer is . 
reminded of the principal operations which are to be done within the month. It 
concludes with the religious part, in which, besides indicating the god under whose 
guardianship the month is placed, it notes the religious festivals which fell within it, 
and warns the cultivator against neglecting the worship of those deities, upon whose 
favour and protection the success of his labours was supposed mainly to depend.” 


Mr. Dyer’s book, however, deserves to be studied as a whole, and 
not merely in the detached and fragmentary instalments which are in- 
cident to such a brief notice as that which we herewith present to our 
readers, 
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GERMAN ARTISTS IN ENGLAND, 


ABOUT A.D. 1500. 


FANE of the most active provincial associations for anti- 
quarian research is the Norfolk and Norwich Archzo- 
logical Society. It was founded about twenty years ago, 
and has published from time to time selections from the 
papers read at its meetings, under the title of “* Norfolk Archzology.” 
Six volumes of these miscellaneous tracts have already appeared, and 
the seventh is in progress. Besides, it has held, either by itself or in 
conjunction with a similar society established in Suffolk, meetings in 
various parts of the county or on its borders, for the especial purpose 
of examining and discussing on the spot, matters of local antiquarian 
interest. But the most valuable part of its services to the study 
it is formed to promote, is to be found in two extra-publications, 
which will be followed by others of like nature, as the prosperity 
of the society enables it to bring them out. The first of these 
is a series of ‘“* Views of the Gates of Norwich,” etched in fac- 
simile of sketches made by Mr. John Ninham, an artist of Norwich, 
in the years 1792-3. They are accompanied by careful descriptions 
and an elaborate introduction by Mr. R. Fitch, the honorary treasurer 
and secretary of the society, containing extracts from the Corpora- 
tion Records, and from the MSS. of John Kirkpatrick, who was a 
most assiduous and accurate investigator of the antiquities of this 
ancient city, at a time when all the most important of them retained 
almost their original appearance. Readers of Macaulay’s first 
volume will remember the graphic account he has given of Norwich 
in those times, and of these gates, which have now entirely dis- 
appeared. 

The second of these extra publications of which we have here to 
speak, possesses at the present moment a far wider interest than 
belongs to it in relation to its archeology alone. It consists of ‘¢ Illus- 
trations of the Rood-screen at Randworth,” in Norfolk, drawn and 
lithographed by C. J. W. Winter, and accompanied by some brief but 
valuable notes by the Rev. G. W. W. Minns, who has also published 
some ‘* Notes upon Rood-screens” in general,—a small pamphlet 
which would serve admirably as a general introduction to the 
*¢ T]lustrations.” 

It has long been pretty generally known that there exists in the 
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churches of Norfolk and Suffolk, but more especially in the former 
county, a great number of rood-screens, which were partitions or 
parcloses of wood under the rood-beam or rood-loft, the upper half 
consisting of a series of open arches, often richly carved, and the 
lower part of panels, corresponding in arrangement with the arches 
above, in each of which the figure of a saint was painted, and the 
whole being profusely ornamented with colour and gilding. Fre- 
quently these screens are found in a remarkable state of preservation ; 
and often, where the ornamentation of the upper part has been com- 
pletely obliterated by successive layers of churchwardens’ paint or 
whitewash, the paintings on the panels below may be seen under the 
seats of the pews (which have been fixed against the screen), not so 
greatly injured as to have lost many of their fine original qualities. 

The reason for the abundance and excellence of these relics in 
East Anglia is not far to seek. Here, as elsewhere, before the 
Reformation, the possession of wealth always demonstrated itself by — 
the re-edification and decoration of churches and religious buildings, 
in the first place ; and next in the construction of large and substantial 
private dwellings. 

The 15th century was the period of the greatest prosperity of the 
city of Norwich. The Wool-Staple, “not without great solicitation 
and expense,” had been fixed there near the close of the preceding 
century. Norfolk must have been even then a wool-growing country, 
and it is certain that before the great immigration of the Flemings ; 
driven from their native seats of industry by the senseless persecution 
to which they were subjected in the reign of our Queen Elizabeth ; 
no small number of those cunning artificers had planted themselves 
here. 

The annals of a prosperous bourgeoisie are more than proverbially 
barren. Yet the curious might doubtless find in those ‘‘ Corpora- 
tion Records” indications of the growth of the industry from which 
the wealth of Norwich and the surrounding district sprang. Other 
indications may be found amongst the papers published in the ‘* Nor- 
folk Archzology,” and particularly a long series of merchants’ 
marks (‘ trade-marks,” as we call them now) ; and in the accounts 
of the pageants and processions of the various companies upon 
** Guild-day.” 

The most careless observer must, however, have been struck by 
one indication which is as satisfactory as all these combined,—the 
vast number of churches in Norwich, in east and central Norfolk, 
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and the north-east of Suffolk, which by their style of architecture 
proclaim themselves to have been rebuilt in the latter half of the 15th 
century ; not a few of them—and notably, in Norwich, St. Peter’s 
Mancroft, St. Stephen’s, and St. Giles’-—rank amongst the finest 
examples of church architecture in that age. The numerous vestiges 
in Norwich of mansions, erected at this time by the rich merchants 
of the city and by the nobility of the county, and the heads of great 
religious establishments in both Norfolk and Suffolk, bear witness to 
the same fact. For in truth, if the district we are speaking of might 
be called the “Lancashire” of the 15th century, Norwich was 
actually the ‘* metropolis ” of it. 

At this time, it is evident that the school of native art, plentiful 
traces of which before 1400 may yet be found, had died out. The 
foreign and domestic wars of England during this century had, it 
seems, produced their natural effect upon this department of human 
activity. But owing to the intimate relations between England and 
the Low Countries and Germany, there was never wanting a suffi- 
cient supply of artists ta carry out the munificent designs of the 
wealthy here. The paintings upon the rood-screens of Norfolk are 
an incontestable proof of this. The latest date at which any of them 
could have been originally executed is 1534, in which year the 
English Reformation began. How early a date should be assigned 
to some of them, cannot be said without a closer and more critical 
examination than they have as yet received. But we are much 
mistaken if there will not be found amongst them, remains of the 
works of men who were trained in the great school founded by the 
Van-Eycks. 

We know that the artists’ guilds in Flanders were accustomed to 
grant licences to their members to execute commissions in foreign 
countries, and it is to be hoped that the researches which are now 
being carried on by Mr. W. H. J. Weale, in the archives of these 
guilds, may result in the discovery of some licences granted for work 
in Norfolk. 

The paintings on the Randworth Screen, however, do not belong 
to so early a period; and they arte clearly the work of German 
artists. ‘The latest executed cannot long have preceded the Refor- 
mation ; the earliest must be close upon 1500. The first glance at 
these “ Illustrations ”’ immediately recalls the drawing of the wood- 
cuts of what we are accustomed to call here in this country the 
€ School of Albert Durer,” although it includes his teachers as well 
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as his imitators and successors. ‘The round, Teutonic faces; the 
flying, curled locks ; the gentle gravity of the expression of the entire 
figure; the richly gold-embroided under-garments; the peculiar 
fashion of the ecclesiastical vestments, &c. ; and of the armour, and 
particularly of the shields and swords of St. Michael and St. George ; 
the manifest indications of the knowledge (whether at first or second 
hand, matters not) of Italian art, in the softened folds and plaits of 
the draperies ; together with the Imperial crowns on the heads of the 
angels, the profusely decorated nimbuses, and the mode of diapering 
the backgrounds, all point to the dates we have given above. 

But we must briefly, yet more particularly, describe the Rood- 
screen of which we are speaking. It consists, in the first place, of 
a screen, such as we have spoken of, under the rood-loft ; secondly, 
of two retables to two altars at the eastern end of the nave, on the 
north and south sides of the screen, respectively ; and lastly, of two 
parcloses dividing the two retables on each side from the screen. 
The screen is of the most floridly ornate perpendicular style, and 
has three arches on each side of the central arch, and therefore 
twelve panels in all. On these are to be seen in order, beginning 
from the north, St. Simon, St. Thomas, St. Bartholomew, St. James 
the Greater, St. Peter, St. Paul, St. John, St. James the Less, 
St. Jude, and St. Matthew ; and they are distinguished not merely 
by their appropriate emblems, but also by their names painted under 
each. The figures here are highly conventional, being long and 
attenuated, and having generally their heads and hands in the exceed- 
ingly constrained position which, having been adopted in very early 
times, was one of the last characteristics of church-decoration 
which disappeared before the influence of Christian art. They are 
represented as standing on tiled pavements of various patterns, with- 
out any regard to perspective ; but the general remarks made above 
apply to these as well as to the other figures. We regard this as the 
earliest part of the work. 

Each retable has four panels; that on the north exhibits, in the 
first panel, St. Etheldreda; in the second and third, St. John the 
Baptist, as his well-known emblems prove; but most remarkably, 
in the first instance, over the venerable head of the Baptist has been 
painted, with some perfectly inconceivable object, the delicate, sad 
face of a female saint, wimpled and encircled with rays of glory. 
Whilst the second is now ‘only in outline, black on a white 
ground, in the first stage of the painting, and unfinished.” But it 
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must be observed that the figure of the angel above the Saint’s head 
(which characterises these panels of the retables), is in part flaked 
off, showing a half-obliterated diapering of flowers in its place. 
The last panel is occupied by St. Barbara. 

In the first panel of the south retable we see “ St. Mary Salome, 
wife of Zebedee, seated with her two children, St. James Major 
and St. John Evangelist, at her feet.” Of this panel a chromo- 
lithograph is given, so truthfully executed as to enable us to judge 
very correctly of the general effect and character of all these paintings ; 
the other “ Illustrations ” being in outline alone. In the remaining 
three panels are, “* St. Mary the Virgin, with the Holy Child Jesus, 
to whom the Virgin Mother holds the left breast ;” ‘* St. Mary, wife 
of Cleophas ;” and St. Margaret. These retables we believe to be 
somewhat later in date than the screen itself ; the work is larger in 
style, and the accessories generally show a wider departure from 
convention, although, in the figure of the Child Jesus, the traditions 
of the school have been almost repulsively followed. 

The paintings on the parcloses occupy six panels, one above and 
two below in each case, on the sides next the screen. Beginning on 
the north side as before, we find, first, a sainted bishop, without any 
characteristic emblems, whom that eminent hagiologist, Dr. Husen- 
beth, thinks may be intended for St. Felix, the traditional apostle of 
East Anglia; and next, below, St. George and St. Stephen. On the 
other side, above, is another anonymous saint, an archbishop ; probably, 
as Dr. Husenbeth thinks, St. Thomas of Canterbury. The other 
two are St. Lawrence and St. Michael. All these paintings exhibit 
a wider departure from convention than those of the retables. They 
are represented standing on small flowery mounds, and have more 
the aspect of pictures than either of the other two series. The . 
costumes and accessories also indicate a later date. 

These details will enable our readers to understand most satisfac- 
torily our reason for ascribing so great an interest to this publication. 
If further reasons are required they may be found in the papers 
printed in the last published portions of the “* Archzologia,”’ relating 
the results of inquiries suggested. by the astonishing discovery by 
Mr. W. H. Black, of the true year of Holbein’s death. These 
results show a far more intimate relation between Germany and 
England, in matters of art, in the commencement of the 15th cen- 
tury, than had ever been suspected before that time. We cannot 
but believe that a careful and detailed examination of our Norfolk 
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rood-screens would carry these results much further; and we 
commend the examination of them accordingly to students of this 
subject, both in England and in Germany, with full confidence 
that, should our own particular conclusions not be in every point 
confirmed, some new and great light will at least be thrown upon 
a hitherto obscure chapter in the history of art. 


B. B. Woopwarp. 
Royal Library, Windsor Castle, 
November, 1867. 
——=5 0266 


NORMAN CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. 


SJAINCE the days when John Milton spoke of the internal 


ot, 
em lissensions of the various principalities and powers in Eng- 
N Ze land before 1066, as “Battles of Kites and Crows,” we have 
if <7 


indeed advanced somewhat in appreciation of the impor- 

tance of our early history. But a glance at the single 
volume which Dr. Lingard considered sufficient for the discussion of 
the Romano-British and early English periods, still more an inspection 
of the wonderful statements propounded with all due solemnity in most 
school histories, must convince any student that a much greater advance 
is still needed. 

Ignorance alone can excuse the confused views that so largely prevail 
regarding the period which Mr. Freeman has here taken in hand, and 
commenced elucidating with all his wonted learning and zeal in the 
cause of historical truth, and not less than his wonted peculiarities of 
theory and practice. In the field of history Mr. Freeman is a very 
Charles Martel. He not only crushes back the enemy, but is honestly 
of opinion that they never could have made a stand against him. An 
unmistakeably strong belief in the correctness of his own views makes 
Mr. Freeman sometimes, perhaps we might say frequently, appear harsh 
towards his opponents, and those who are still struggling through the 
mists of an erroneous early teaching, may complain that their old beliefs 
are somewhat rudely shaken. The “Charlemagne” who used to create 
a hazy impression on our minds of an early Napoleon, is gone, and 
“ Charles the Great,” reigns in his stead. We were brought up to talk 
of, and believe in, our “ Anglo-Saxon forefathers,” and were wont to 
boast of the greatness of genius of the enterprizing “ Anglo-Saxon race.” 
This comfort is now taken from us, and we must learn, at Mr. Freeman’s 
hands, to be content with our proper name of “ English.” 

It is true that such a phrase as “ The English Conquest of Britain,” 
which occurs in the volume now before us, must sound startling to old- 
fashioned persons. But granting the postulate, which in truth must be 
allowed, that there never was an “ Anglo-Saxon race,” and that it is 
best to call a people what they called themselves, the new nomenclature 








* “The History of the Norman Conquest of England.” By Edward A. Freeman, 
M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Macmillan & Co. 1867. Vol. I. 
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is clearly orthodox, and therefore respectable. To a certain extent 
both the old and the new names have the same meaning; the fusion of 
Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, with an admixture of Celts, produces the 
“English” people, a wider and more comprehensive, and therefore 
more truly national name than “ Anglo-Saxon.” 

At first sight the phrase “‘Angul-Saxonum Basileus,” and other similar 
titles, may seem to favour the popular form of speech. But by the side 
of this we get other epithets which show it to be merely a partial 
designation: “Angul seena et Noréanhumbrorum Imperator,” is the 
appellation of Edwy. The conclusion may be fairly stated in the words 
of Mr. Freeman’s Appendix “On the use of the word English” [p. $9815 
“ Engle,” in native speech, is the name of the whole nation, of which the 
“ Seaxe” are a part.” And of the importance of this point Sir Francis 
Palgrave is a strong witness when he says that “the unhistorical and 
conventional term, Anglo-Saxon, conveys a most false idea of our civil 
history. Jt disguises the continuity of affairs, and substitutes the appear- 
ance of a new formation in the place of a progressive evolution.” » 

This peculiarity, then, of the historian of the “ Norman Conquest of 
England,” is one that we must accept as showing forth a truth in lieu of 
an error, although we may have very strong doubts whether inveterate 
custom will not hold its own yet a good while. And the use of the 
phrase “ Charles the Great,” instead of the old established “ Charle- 
magne,” must also be counted a gain. For when even usually learned 
and accurate writers could speak of “ Charlemagne” being made 
“ Emperor of the French” (!), A.D. 800, it was time to put away a mode of 
speech that gave rise to such curious distortions of history. 

But we are unable to see that there is an equal necessity for substitut- 
ing the very uncomfortable forms “ Ecgberht,” “ Eadward,” “ A®thelstan,” 
for our familiar friends of ancient times, Egbert, Edward, and Athelstan. 
If the softened forms led anyone to mistake their nationality, as in the 
case of “ Charlemagne,” we should willingly acquiesce in the change. 
But what Englishman will recognise “ Alfred the Truthteller,” “ Alfred 
the Great,” of whom he is so justly proud, under the veil of “4/fred?” 

Is ‘his a gain? We do not believe that the Egberts and Alfreds of 
former historians were less Teutonic to the eye of ordinary students than 
Ecgberht and Aélfred, or Thucydides and Nicias less Greek than their 
modern representatives, “ Thukjdides” and “ Nikias.” On the con- 
trary, we fear that puzz/ement will be the chief result to the average run 
of readers. 

Mr. Freeman’s present volume is but the first instalment of the 
work he has undertaken. The last lines of his last page only bring 
us in view of the shadow of the Norman Conquest projected over 
England in the reign of the Confessor, that reign which Englishmen in 
later times looked back upon as such a halcyon period of their history. 

As we should naturally expect in- any work from Mr. Freeman’s pen, 
the “ History of the Norman Conquest” is full of graphic pictures of 
men and places. He tell us of “ Caen, around whose castle and whose 
abbeys so much of Norman and French history was te centre; Bayeux, 
the see of the mighty Odo, where the tale of the conquest of England 





» “* Normandy and England,” iii., p. 596, quoted in Mr. Freeman’s Appendix. 
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still lives in the pictured history, which forms its most authentic record; 
Cerisy, with its stern and solemn minster, the characteristic work of the 
Conqueror’s father ; Falaise, immortal as the birthplace of the Con- 
queror himself,” and shows us how all these historic places are asso- 
ciated also with the memory of the last warfare of the reclaimed Viking 
Rolf. 

Very full of nerve and point also are the passages in which the cha- 
racter of the Normans is described. ‘The Scandinavians in Gaul,” 
says Mr. Freeman,‘ “ embraced the creed, the language, and the manners 
of their French neighbours, without losing a whit of their old Scandi- 
navian vigour and love of adventure. The people thus formed, became 
the foremost apostles alike of French chivalry and of Latin Christianity. 
They were the Saracens of Christendom, spreading themselves over every 
corner of the world, and appearing in almost every character. They 
were the foremost in devotion, the most fervent votaries of their adopted 
creed, the most lavish in gifts to holy places at home, the most un- 
wearied in pilgrimage to holy places abroad. And yet none knew 
better how to hold their own against Pope and Prelate ; the special 
children of the Church were as\little disposed to unconditional obedi- 
ence as the most stiff-necked of Ghibelines. And they were no less the 
foremost in war; they were mercenaries, crusaders, plunderers, con- 
querors ; but they had changed their element, they had changed their 
mode of warfare ; no Norman fleets went forth on the errand of the old 
Wikings, the mounted knight and the unerring bowman had taken the 
place of the elder tactics, which made the fortress of Shields invincible. 
North, South, East, the Norman lances were lifted, and they were lifted 
in the most opposite of causes.” No less opposite were the results of 
the conquests of the Normans in the different lands they subdued. 
“To free England they gave a line of Tyrants, to enslaved Sicily a line 
of beneficent rulers.” But they also gave to England a conquering 
nobility, “‘ which in a few generations became as truly English in Eng- 
land, as it had become French in Normandy.” So in Ireland, the 
Norman barons who settled in the Pale became “ Hibernis ipsis 
Hiberniores,” and in Scotland they became Scotch heart and soul. 
Surely this race was one singularly gifted with the power of assimilation, 
“Like their Mahometan prototypes,” Mr. Freeman observes, “ they 
invented nothing in the arts of peace, but they learned, adopted, im- 
proved, and disseminated everything.” The Norman “ransacked 
Europe for scholars, poets, theologians, artists.” In art he produced 
alike “ the stern grandeur of Caen and Ely, and the brilliant gorgeous- 
ness of Palermo and Monreale.” ‘The “indomitable vigour of the 
Scandinavian, joined to the buoyant vivacity of the Gaul, produced the 
conquering and ruling race of Europe.” Of the Norman came‘ 
“Richard the Fearless and William the Bastard ; of him came that 
Robert, whose foot was first placed upon the ransomed battlements of 





* Of this ‘‘pictured history” we shall probably hear more in Mr. Freeman’s next 
volume. It has been the subject of a paper by Mr. Planché in a recent part of 
the Journal of the British Archeological Association, and is vividly represented by 
Herr Albert’s photographs in Sir Alexander Malet’s elegant edition of Wace’s ‘‘Con- 
quest of England.” Bell & Daldy. 1860. 
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the Holy City, and that mightier Robert who in one year beheld the 
Ceesars of East and West flee before him. And of his stock, far more 
truly than of that of Imperial Swabia, came the wonder of his own and 
of all succeeding ages, poet, scholar, warrior, legislator ; the terror and 
the marvel of Christendom and of Islam; the foe alike of Roman 
pontiffs and of Moslem sultans, who won alike the golden crown of 
Rome and the thorny crown of Salem; dreaded in one world as the 
foremost champion of Christ, cursed in another as the apostate votary 
of Mahomet, the gay, the brave, the wise, the relentless, and the god- 
less Frederick.” Strange it seems that we should have to say of this 
race, that as a race, it has vanished from the earth, being absorbed by 
the races which it has conquered. A chapter full of interest (chap. iv.) 
gives a résumé of the History of Normandy from the settlement of the 
Northmen in Neustria down to the revolt of the peasants in 997. 

But there is another foreign element in our history to be accounted 
for, and accordingly the Danish conquest, and the Danish kings in 
England, occupy two chapters, the last in the volume. Upon his 
pictures of Swend and Cnut (the Sweyn and Canute of former writers), 
Mr. Freeman expends much labour, and the result cannot but be an 
unusually clear view of their position and relative importance in the de- 
velopment of English history. Swend began what Cnut carried on, and 
William brought to completion. ‘“ In a cursory view of English history 
Swend is apt to be forgotten, because he is overshadowed by the fame 
of his son. But Swend was no ordinary man. If greatness consists in 
mere skill and steadfastness in carrying out an object, irrespective of 
the moral character of that object, he may even be called a great man.”& 
Unfortunately for his fame in this country, “he never had the oppor- 
tunity, if he had the will, of showing himself in any light but 
that of a barbarian destroyer,” and he was so constantly engaged in 
aggressive warfare, that he had “hardly time to show himself as a 
beneficent prince, even in his native kingdom.” We may, perhaps, call 
this one of the hard cases of history. 

But it is upon Cnut the Dane, imperial wielder of a triple sceptre, 
that the predilections of the historian of the Norman Conquest chiefly 
centre, in the Danish portion of his story. Nor can we wonder at this, 
when we consider how deep an impression the great Dane must have 
made upon the minds of his English subjects. For eight centuries after 
he was taken away from them, notwithstanding the vast social and 
political changes that have been wrought, the picture of the wise king 
sitting by the sea-shore, administering a practical rebuke to his courtiers, 
with the other, possibly, more historical picture, of the pious king burst- 
ing into song as he drops down the river and hears the chant of the 
monks of Ely, is still fresh in our memories. He never, indeed, became 
a “perfect prince,” but yet he is entitled to a very high place in our 
esteem, as being “the only instance, save perhaps Rolf of Normandy, 
on a smaller scale, of a barbarian conqueror entering a country simply 
as a ruthless pirate,” developing, “as soon as he is firmly seated on the 
throne of the invaded land, into a beneficent ruler and lawgiver, and 
winning for himself a place side by side with the best and greatest of 
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its native sovereigns.” Similar in kind is the estimate that was formed 
of Cnut by a very intelligent and large-minded American, the late 
Henry Reed, in his lectures on “ English History and Poetry.”" 

It is curious to contrast with these expressions the strongly adverse 
view Mr. Pearson takes of Cnut’s character, which is couched in the 
following terms!:—“ The type of the man was low. He had the 
cunning of a fox, the passions of a child, and the vindictive memory of 
a savage ; he murdered the friend who had saved his life, for using a 
few bitter words, and for beating him at chess. . . . To have made 
the feudatories of the crown fourteen hundred instead of three, would 
have been a work that might have compensated the bloodshed of 
Ethelred’s reign, and the murders of his own accession; Canute con- 
tinued to govern by dukes; and by one of his great peers the Anglo- 
Danish dynasty was overthrown.” Students of history may be pardoned 
if they are occasionally tempted, on reading such diametrically opposite 
renderings of character, to ask, “ What is truth ?>—and where is it to be 
found ?” 

The English portion of his subject furnishes no such entirely puzzling 
cases. The highest standard which the purely Teutonic incomers into 
Britain reached seems to be of a soberer kind than that of either Dane 
or Norman. Athelstan is perhaps the most strictly “ brilliant” cha- 
racter of his race. ‘Glorious A®thelstan,” indeed, as Mr. Freeman 
delights to call him, may be considered in some ways the greatest man 
of his race; at any rate, their greatest battle-hero. His victory of 
Brunanburgh is the.last great triumph of the Old English race, and it is 
celebrated by the last of their poets. Alfred’s greatness, on the other 
hand, consisted, as Mr. Freeman says, not in any “ marvellous displays 
of superhuman genius, but in the simple straightforward discharge of 
the duty of the moment.” If the crusading spirit had been rife in 
Alfred’s days, it does not seem probable that he would have been 
another St. Louis. This is in part a difference of race; and we do not 
miss anything worth regretting in the character of one who can be 
described as “a saint without superstition, a scholar without ostentation, 
a warrior all whose wars were fought in the defence of his country, a 
conqueror whose laurels were never stained by cruelty, a prince never 
cast down by adversity, never lifted up to insolence in the day of 
triumph.”* Such a memory is a golden dower for the people to 
whose heritage it pertains. It is a pity that traitors like Eadric-Streona 
and Aélfric should stain the annals of the same race, though Mr. 
Freeman suggests the comfortable reflection that “no sinner of the 
peculiar type of Eadric will occur again.” The treasons of the time of 
Ethelred the Unready, who “did those things which he ought not to 
have done, and left undone those things which he ought to have done,” 
rank among the “ standing puzzles of history.” And the latter pages of 
Mr. Freeman’s present volume bring on the scene one of the most diffi- 
cult enigmas of early English history—Earl Godwin. His time and that 
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» “Tt has been well said of Canute, that prosperity softened but did not corrupt him ; 
and that he is one of the few conquerors whose greater and better qualities were 
developed in peace. A beautiful poetic light rests on the peaceful periods of his_ 
life." —Lnglish History and Poetry, p. 55. 
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of his house has hardly yet come, but he is an earl, and connected by 
marriage with the Danish royal house, in the second year of Cnut’s 
reign. When we take leave of the Old English kingdom, so far as Mr. 
Freeman at present carries us through it, the stirring memories of the 
race of Cerdic for the most part are buried with the dead past. 

Alfred, Athelstan, Edgar the Peaceable, Edmund Ironside, have been 
taken away from the people who loved them so well. The Dane had 
sat in the seat of the “ last of the uninterrupted succession of the West 
Saxon kings, of the English Emperors of Britain.” Harthacnut had suc- 
ceeded his great father, and going to the wedding-feast of the daughter 
of Osgood Clapa, had suddenly died there. 

Immediately the old reverence for the line of Cerdic revived, and 
“ before the king buried were, all folk chose Eadward to king at London.” 
Edward is married to Earl Godwin’s daughter, the fair Edith (Eadgyth), 
whom even her opponents called “the rose among the thorns of that 
troublesome family,” and who “ won the hearts of all save that of the king 
who called her his wife.” Mr. Freeman’s final summing up! of the “ situa- 
tion ” will give a more vivid impression of England’s condition in 1042 
than any words of ours could do. ‘With Edward,” he says, “the 
Norman Conquest really begins. .... The men of the generation 
before the Conquest, the men whose eyes were not to behold the event 
itself, but who were to do all that they could do to advance or to retard 
it, are now in the full maturity of life, in the full possession of power. 
Eadward is on the throne of England ; Godwine, Leofric, and Siward 
divide among them the administration of the realm. The next genera- 
tion, the warriors of Stamford-bridge and Senlac, of York and Ely, are 
fast growing into maturity. . . . . Gyrth and Leofwine must have been 
children, Tostig must have been on the verge of manhood ; Swegen and 
Harold were already men, bold and vigorous, ready to march at their 
father’s bidding, and before long to affect the destiny of their country 
for evil and for good. Beyond the sea, William, still a boy in years but 
a man in conduct and counsel, is holding his own among the storms of 
a troubled minority, and learning those arts of the statesman and the 
warrior which fitted him to become the wisest ruler of Normandy, the 
last and greatest conqueror of England.” 

We cannot close Mr. Freeman’s deeply-interesting volume without 
noticing one of its main points, which will be new and startling to many 
readers. The “Emperors of Britain,” whether English or Danish, form 
the centre of action of the whole book. An appendix is devoted to 
thering together the most strikingly “ Imperial” titles borne by the 
gs of the English, and certainly they are very striking. No one 
denies the fact of these titles ; the question is, how much they meant, 
and in what sense were they “ Imperial.” Another question might be 
raised as to the extent of country that the phrases “ Britannia” and 
** Albion,” sometimes used in connection with these titles, indicated. 
Should they be held to mean the entire island, or, as seems more pro- 
bable, the Roman province of Britain? In fact, the question stands 
pretty much in this position: Did the imperial sway, “ Monarchia” or 
“ Basileia,” of the West Saxon kings pretend to a further extent than 
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the Roman eagles had reached? For there must have been a certain 
analogy preserved with the old Roman sway, even though the imperial 
idea was derived directly from its Carolingian representative, and not 
from a provincial imperial tradition, as used to be thought. In the case 
of the early English kings who beheld the revival of the Empire in the 
West, these assumptions of Czesarean dignity seem to have been con- 
nected, like their later employment in Tudor and Elizabethan times, 
with the desire to mark absence of dependence on the Czesar of Aachen 
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or Bologna. 


Whatever may be their disagreements from some of his views and 
theories, all students of history must thank Mr. Freeman for his new 
contribution to the science, and await his next instalment with pleasant 


anticipations, 
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NUG# LATIN#.—No. XXII. 


AUTUMN SONG. 


THE ashberry clusters are darkly red, 

The leaves of the limes are almost 
shed, 

The passion-flower hangs out her yellow 
fruit, 

The sycamore puts on her brownest suit. 


After a silence the wind complains, 
Like a creature longing to burst its 
chains. 


The swallows are gone: I saw them 


gather, 
I heard them murmuring of the weather. 
The clouds move fast, the south is 
blowing, 
The sun is slanting, the year is going. 
O, Llove to walk where the leaves lie dead, 
And hear them rustle beneath my 
tread, 
Lilliput Levee, p. 136. 


AUCTUMNUS. 


| SANGUINEAS iterum baccas en induit 
| ornus : 
Jam vetulze tiliam deseruere come ; 
Auricomo fructu gemmarum mutat hono- 
rem 
Flos crucis : et fulva veste senescit acer. 


Hinc gemit exsurgens post longa silentia 
ventus : 
Vincula sic captus rumpere gestit aper. 
Hinc et hirundineus, ni fallor, questus in 
agris : 
Incusant hyemem : littora nota petunt. 


Ocius en properant nubes; dumque in- 
gemit Auster, 
Preecipitant soles : grandior annus abit. 
Ire libet, foliis via qua conspersa caducis, 
Quaque decus nemoris perbreve calce 
premo. 





JAMEs DAVIEs, 





MEMORIAL BRASS AT CARISBROOKE.—A mural brass has recently been placed 








in the Parish Church of Carisbrooke, bearing the following inscription :—‘‘ In memory 
of Colonel Sir Faithfull Fortescue, Knt., son of John Fortescue, Esq., of Buck- 
land Filleigh, Devon, by Susannah, daughter of John Chichester, of Raleigh. He 
was a distinguished Royalist officer, and fought in several battles of the great civil 
war. At the Restoration he became a gentleman of the privy chamber of Charles II. 
Having left London to avoid the contagion of the plague, he retired to this island. 
He soon afterwards, being then of a great age, died at the manor of Bowcombe, in 
this parish, and was buried within these precincts, 29th of May, 1676. This tablet is 
placed here by his eldest male representative, Thomas (Fortescue) Lord Clermont, 
1687.” —Hants Advertiser. 
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Correspondence of Sylvanus @rban. 


Sin scire labores, 


Canines ge: queerenti pagina nostra patet. 





[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless it is agreeable, for 
publication, but in order to facilitate Correspondence.] 





THE WALNUT TREE. 


1. Mr. Unsax,—In reply to the ques- 
tion of Nuots Amartor in page 507 of your 
Magazine for October, “ Why walnut 
trees are so few and far between in Eng- 
land?” it may be stated that it is com- 
monly supposed that the shade of the 
walnut tree is so injurious to vegetation, 
that no herbage will grow beneath it; 
that it is a tap-rooted tree, and if left to 
its natural growth produces fruit but 
scantily, yet if stone or brick is placed 
under the main root, so as to cause it to 
spread laterally, it becomes productive, 
and the roots thus driven nearer the sur- 
face of the ground are injurious to vege- 
tation beyond the drip of the branches. 


How far this is true, I do not know; that 
the notion exists, I am certain. The 
small wood from pollard ash is useful in 
many ways; but if hedgerows and hedge- 
row timber are to exist at all—and by 
non-agriculturists they are supposed use- 
ful in sheltering the land from the wind, 
and cattle in heat—it is not easy to 
understand why fruit-bearing trees should 
not be planted in preference to poplars 
and elms: they would take no more out 
of the ground, and the return in fruit 
would be more immediate than the return 
in timber from the elm.—I am, &c., 
G. M. E, C. 
Nov., 1867. 


THE CHAUCER SOCIETY. 


2. Mr. Ursan,—Will you allow me to 
say in your columns that this Society has 
been founded in order to do honour to 
Chaucer, and to let the lovers and 
students of him see how far the best un- 
printed manuscripts of his works differ 
from the printed texts. It will deal with 
the works of no other man—except so far 
as may be found necessary for the illus- 
tration of Chaucer—and will be dissolved 
as soon as all the good manuscripts of the 
poet’s works, and all matter wanted for 
their illustration, are in type. It is not 
intended to interfere with any edition of 
Chaucer's works, past or future, but to 
supplement them all, and afford material 
for the improvement of his text. Hight 
or ten years will suffice, if the Society be 
well supported, to finish its work. 


If men said it was well done for. 


Lord Vernon to reprint the first four 
printed texts of Dante’s “ Divina Com- 
media ”"—if we know it is well done of 
the Early English Text Society to print 
the three versions of Chaucer's great con- 
temporary’s work, William Langland’s 
“Vision of Piers Ploughman”—it cannot 


be ill done of us to print all the best MSS. 
of the works of him who is allowed to be 
the greatest among our early men. And 
though collations to one text might 
suffice, yet here something may be con- 
ceded to the desire for completeness, or 
at least fulness, and to the often-expressed 
wish of editors and students abroad, like 
Professor Child, of Harvard, for whole 
texts, and not collations only, which must 
often omit variations of spelling, &c., un- 
important to one editor, but important to 
another. There are many minute ques- 
tions of pronunciation, orthography, and 
etymology yet tobe settled, for which 
more prints of manuscripts are wanted ; 
and it is hardly too much to say that 
every line of Chaucer contains points 
that need reconsideration. Our proposal 
then is to begin with “The Canterbury 
Tales,” and to give of them (in parallel 
columns in royal 4to) six of the best un- 
printed manuscripts known, and to add 
in another quarto the six next best MSS., 
if 300 subscribers join the Society. The 
first six MSS. to be printed will probably 
be, The Lansdowne (Brit. Mus.),—The_ 
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best Ashburnham (if Lord Ashburnham 
will consent to its publication ; if not, the 
best Sloane),—The Ellesmere,—The Hen- 
gwrt,—The best Oxford (probably the 
Corpus MS.),—The best Cambridge (Univ. 
Libr.). 

In aie the fidelity of the texts, Mr. 
Richard Morris, Mr. J. W. Hales, myself, 
and others (who will form ihe Committee 
of the Society), will take part. The first 
essay in illustration of Chaucer’s works 
that will be published by the Society will 
be, “ A detailed Comparison of Chaucer's 
‘ Knight’s Tale’ with the ‘ Teseide ’ of Boc- 
eaccio,” by Henry Ward, Esq., of the 
MS. Department of the British Museum. 
Messrs. Childs will be the Society’s prin- 
ters, and Messrs. Triibner, 60, Paternoster 
Row, its publishers. 

The Society will begin its work on the 
1st of January, 1868. Professorj Child 
gives 50/. to start it. The yearly sub- 
scription is two guineas, due on every Ist 
of January; and those public libraries 


Centenarians. 
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and private subscribers who wish it may 
have their copies printed on vellum at an 
extra cost of nine shillings a sheet. 

The work is one which Public Libraries 
are especially bound to support, and 
Librarians are asked to’ bring it under 
the notice of their Committees. Pro- 
fessor Child, of Harvard University, Mas- 
sachusetts, will be the Society’s hono- 
rary secretary for America. For England 
and the Continent, I shall act as hon. sec. 
till the appointment of a permanent one. 

Members’ names and subscriptions may 
be sent pro tempore to yours, &c., 


Frepx. J. FurNrvatu. 
3, Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 


P.S.—An honorary secretary who cares 
enough for Chaucer to take some trouble 
in working the Society is wanted. Mem- 
bers when subscribing should state through 
what London agent of their booksellers, or 
how otherwise, their books are to be sent. 


CENTENARIANS—A SCHOOLFELLOW OF THE LATE LORD 
LYNDHURST. 


8. Mr. Urnsay,—I have thought it 
worthy of public record that Mr. Wm. 
Plank,* an old inhabitant of this town, 
has this day attained the remarkable age 
of 100 years, having still the use of all 
his faculties, with the exception of that 
of vision, which he lost eleven years ago. 
He has been an inhabitant of Harrow, 
occupying the same house, 56 years. He 
is the son of James and Hannah Plank, of 
Wandsworth, Surrey, where he was born 
on Saturday, Nov. 7, 1767, and baptised 
Nov. 29th of the same year. It may be 
of further interest to record that for a 
year (viz., in 1780) he was a schoolfellow 
of the late Lord Lyndhurst. They were 
at the school of Mr. W. Franks, of Clap- 
ham. Mr. Plank quitted in 1781, leaving 
young Copley still at the school. 

Mr. Plank was originally intended for 
commercial pursuits, and was bound ap- 
prentice at Salters’ Hall, City, onthe 22nd 
March, 1782, to his elder brother, a calico 
printer, and a member of the Salters’ 
Company. Mr. Plank is on the Court of 
Assistants, and has been for many years 
the “ father” of the Salters’ Company. 





« This gentleman died on the 20th of Nov., 
after a week’s illness (see our obituary columns, 
page 833, post). 

> This gentleman was a calico printer, who 
carried on his business on the Wandle. 





He was admitted to the freedom and 
livery of the company and the City on 
the 20th October, 1789, and therefore 
may be considered, almost to a certainty, 
the father of the City of London. Before 
he came to Harrow he was frequently 
ailing, but during his residence here he 
has enjoyed good health, and I saw him 
out walking, with the assistance of a 
friend, so late as the day before yesterday, 
and dined with him at his house to-day. 
He is quite cheerful, and well able to 
receive the congratulations of his friends 
and neighbours.—I am, &c., 
Wm. Wryxtey, F.S.A. 
Harrow, Nov. 7, 1867. 


4. Mr. Urnsan,—I can fully confirm 
Mr. Roberts’s remarks (see Tus GentiE- 
man’s Macazinz, Oct., 1867, p. 507), 
respecting persons “in humble circum- 
stances” being prone to add to their“ tale of 
years,” by a circumstance which happened 
recently to me when in charge of a parish 
on the borders of Suffolk. As one of my 
parishioners was dying, his family assured 
me that they considered him to be nearly 
a hundred years of age, and a statement 
somewhat to that effect was placed upon 
his coffin, On referring to the Baptismal 
Register, where I expected to discover his 
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name in the same year, or nearly so, of 
the preceding century, I found that in 
reality he had only just turned 93. 

As, however, it has been a sort of 
hobby with me to endeavour to trace out 
well-authenticated cases of extreme longe- 
vity, I venture to assert that there is one 
instance at least in modern times of a 
person, not in humble circumstances, who 


The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
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attained an age considerably in excess of 
100. I refer to the celebrated Countess 
of Desmond, whose historical character, 
together with her high birth and position 
in the court of one of the Plantagenet 
kings, seems to place her reputed age 
above the region of doubt.—I am, &c., 

Bovrouter W. Savizz. 

Dawlish, Oct., 1867. 


LORD BALMERINO AND HIS RELATIVES. 


5. Mr. Ursan,—Taking up the other 
day a newspaper of January last, I found 
the following entry among the deaths :— 
“Campion, Jan. 3, in her 87th year, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Johanna, widow of George Cam- 
pion, late of Bishopsgate-street, and second 
cousin to Lord Balmerinock, who was de- 


capitated on Tower-hill in 1746.” Could 
you tell me how this lady or her husband 
came to be “second cousin” to Lord 
Balmerino ? 
Tam, &c., 
Enquirer. 
London, Oct. 1867. 


FLOGGING. 


6. Mr. Unsan,—I think “ F. F.” (p. 
360), has misunderstood my letter on 
“ Flogging,” vol. iii. p. 789. I knew that 
flogging was practised before the time of 
the monks; what I meant was, that the 
practice of flogging in our public schools 
originated with them. I think I could 
give earlier examples than any which he 


quotes, viz., from the Book of Proverbs, 
“He that spareth his rod hateth his 
child ; but he that loveth him chasteneth 
him betimes.” “ Chasten thy son while 
there is hope, and let not thy soul spare 
for his crying.”—I am, &c., 

J. HS. 


The Dawscroft, Brewood. 


YORK AND CAERLEON. 


‘7. Mn. Unsax,—To what deity were 
the cities of York and Caerleon-upon-Usk 
considered .to be sacred by the ancient 
Britons? There is said to have been 
inscribed in a grotto at York, “D U J,” 
which -Thomas Gent, in his history of 
that city, declares to have meant “To 
Pluto,” from its meaning “ the black one” 
in the British tongue. The black cow 


which followed the Emperor Severus may 
probably have been about to be sacrificed 
to this “‘ Duj.” York and Caerleon were 
two of the first archiepiscopal sees in this 
island, and are said by Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth to have been the residences of 
archdruids.—I am, &c., 
Eronexsis. 
Nov., 1867. 


FAMILY OF WALFORD. 


8. Mr. Unsan,—My direct ancestor, 
Giles Walford, of Finchingfield, Essex, 
was born in 1540, and died in 1625. His 
wife’s name wasJoan. All that we know 
about him is, that there has always been 
in the family a tradition that he came 
from Shropshire, in which county there 
is still a place called Walford Manor, the 
seat of the late R. A. Slaney, Esq., M.P. 
My father always told me that the family 
came to Shropshire from the parish of. 
Walford, near Ross, in Herefordshire. 

Contemporary with the above Giles 
Walford was one Richard Walford, living 
in 1610, at Sibford, near Banbury. He 
married Christian Hickman; and his son, 
Richard Thomas, married, as his second 
wife, Mary Purey, from which marriage 





is descended my friend, Mr. R. C. Walford, 
of Hillingdon Lodge, near Uxbridge, J.P. 
and D.L. for Middlesex. 

Can any of your readers help me to con- 
nect the above Giles Walford and the 
above Richard Walford of Sibford ? 

The arms of both families are the same; 
viz.: Argent, a fez gules, in chief a lion 
passant of the second. Our crest is a 
demi-lion rampant, gules, holding in the 
dexter paw a cross-crosslet, fitchee, or. 
The Walfords of Hillingdon, however, 
for some generations have taken for their 
crest a porcupine, which appears to have 
been the crest of the Pureys above men- 
tioned.—I am, &c., 

E. Waurorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 
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9. Mz. Ursay,—I hope you will allow 
me, as a pendant to my brief article in 
your last on the above subject, to ask the 
favour of your insertion of the following 
fac-simile of the first page of “ Venus and 
Adonis” in your current number. The 





Shakspearian Discoveries. 
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SHAKSPEARIAN DISCOVERIES. 


fac-simile has been produced by the elec- 
tro-photographic process, by Messrs. 
Hailes & Co., of 6, Wardrobe Place, Doc- 
tors’ Commons, and it will serve to give 
your readers a good idea of the little 
book which I have already been permitted, 








VENVS AND ADONIS 


FY Ew asthe funne with purple-coloured face,, 

Had tance his laft leaue of the weeping marne, 

Rofe cheekt <donis hied him co the chale: 

Hunting he lou'd,but Joue he laughcro {corne, 

* . Sick-thoughted Venus makes awaine vrito him, 
And like a bold fae’t furer gins to woo him, 


Thrife fairer then my felfe,(chus fhe began) 
“The fields chicfe flower, fweete aboue compares 
Staine to all Nimphs,more louely. chen amany' 
‘More white and red, then doues, orrofes.arer 
" Nature chat madéthce with her felfe at ftrife; 
Saith chatthe world hath ending with thy life. 





Vouchfofe thou wonder ta alight thy ftecde,. 

And raine his proud head to the faddle bowr 

Ifchou wilt daine this fanor,for thy meedg: 

‘A choufand hony fectets fhale thou knows 
Here come and fit,where neuer ferpenrhifiess 


And Being fet, lle fmother thee with kiffes. 


through your courtesy, to introduce to 
their notice. 

It will be observed that the ornamental 
head-piece above the title is composed of 
what is called a combination border, in 
which the lower piece at the lower corner 
on the right hand of the reader is reversed. 
Those who are curious in matters of 
typography will notice the strange way 
in which the two o’s in the word “ woo,” 
in the last line of the first stanza, are run 
into each other, like the Siamese twins. 

The slight smudges discernible at the 
words “vouchsafe” and “ kisses,” at the 
commencement and ending of the third 
stanza, and in other places, are exact 








Aiii. Ac4 


transcripts of the original, being the results 
of the heavy impression of the type 
on the reverse of the page, aggravated by 
the thinness of the paper. 

I should add that the process by which 
this fac-simile has been taken is extremely 
simple, and has considerable advantages 
over photo-zincography and photo-litho- 
graphy. Its leading feature consists in 
its directness, as it entirely dispenses 
with the intervening transfer which is 
incident to the other processes. 


Iam, &c., 
Cuar.tes Epmonps, 
1386, Strand, Nov. 23. 
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A CURIOUS CHARM. 


10. Mz. Unsan,—As from your earliest 
years you have shown a true appreciation 
of literary curiosities of all kinds, I send 
you a “charm,” which in some degree 
explains itself. The copy from which I 
take this was made by a Lincolnshire 
clergyman, from one in the possession of 
an honest farmer's wife at Saltfleetby St. 
Clement’s, who was very loth to part 
with it, even for an hour. 


“In the year 1603. A copy of a letter 
written by our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and left by the Angel Gabriel, 
found under a stone at the foot of a cross 
eighteen miles from Indiconia. On the 
top of the stone was written Blessed be 
thee that turneth ye. Then they endea- 
voured to turn it over, but all in vain; 
they prayed to God to know the meaning 
of it. In the same time there came a 
child about the age of six or seven years, 
and turned it over to the t admiration 
of the people that stood by, where under 
it they found this letter; to have it read 
they carried it to the aforesaid town, 
where it begins :— 

** Whosoever worketh on the Sabbath- 
day shall be accursed. I command you 
to go to church. Keep that day holy, and 
do no manner of work thereon; for if you 
keep the seventh day holy, and incline 
your hearts to keep my laws, your sins 
shall be forgiven you; but you must 
believe that this was written by my hand, 
and spoken with my mouth. You also take 
your children and servants to church with 
you, to hear and observe my word, and 
teach them my commandments. You 
must fast five Fridays in the year in 
memory of five wounds taken and received 
for all mankind. You must neither take 
gold nor silver from any person unjustly, 
nor mock nor scorn my commandments. 
You shall love one another with brotherly 
love, and with a tender heart, that your 
days may be prolonged. You shall also 
charge them that are not baptised to come 
to church, and receive the same, and be 
made a member of my church, and in so 
doing I will heap my blessings upon you, 


and give you long life, and the land shall be 
fruitful and bring forth abundantly; but 
he that is contrary to those things shall 
be accursed. I will send famine, light- 
ning, and thunder, and scant of all those 
things, till I have consumed you. Espe- 
cially on those that will not believe that 
this wasspoken with my mouth, and written 
with my hand. Also he that hath shall 
give to the poor; and he that hath and 
doth not, shall be accursed, and be a 
companion of hell. Remember, I say, to 
keep the Sabbath-day holy, for on it I 
have taken rest myself. Also he that hath 
a coppy of this letter and doth not publish 
it abroad to others, shall be accursed ; 
but he that sheweth it abroad shall be 
blessed ; and though he sin as often as 
there are stars in the skies, he shall be 
pardoned if he truly repent ; and he that 
believeth not this writing, my plague shall 
be upon him, his children, and cattle, and 
all that appertaineth unto him. Whoso 
hath a copy of this in his house, no evil 
spirit nor evil shall vex him, no hunger 
nor ague, nor any evil spirit shall anoy; 
but all goodness shall be where a copy of 
this shall be found. Also if any woman 
be in great trouble in her travel and have 
but a copy of this above her she shall 
safely be delivered of her child. You 
shall hear no more of me till the day 
of judgment. In the name of God. 
Amen.” 

“This is copyed from one that Eliza- 
beth Darnell had copyed in October 6, 
1793.” 

This curious document has doubtless 
been copied many times and treasured up, 
as it is even now at Saltfleetby. Whoever 
constructed it appears to have been well 
acquainted with the phraseology of the 
English Bible and the Book of Common 
Prayer, and imbued with religious tradi- 
tions both Catholic and Puritanical. Still, 
I cannot think it is of so early a date as 
1603.—I am, &c., 


J. T. Fowzer, M.A., F.S.A. 
The College, Hurstpierpoint. 


BRANKS, DUCKING-STOOLS, &c. 


11. Mrz. Ursay,—In the 17th century 
branks superseded the use of the ducking- 
stool, and, according to Chambers’ “ Book 
of Days,” examples remain at the Chester- 
field poor-house, Derbyshire ; the Guild- 
hall, Lichfield; Hamstall-Ridware, Staf- 
fordshire ; Walsall, near Wolverhampton; 





Holme, Lancashire; and the town-hall, 
Macclesfield. Many specimens are extant 
in Scotland; Pennant (not Tennant) 
records its use at Langholm, in Dumfries. 
shire. In the Burgh Records at Glasgow 
it is stated that two females were bound 
to keep the peace, or on further offending 
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‘to be brankit.” A specimen exists at 
St. Mary’s Church, St. Andrew’s, known as 
“the Bishop’s brank ;” this is noticed in 
Scott’s “ Monastery.” 

‘The example noticed by your correspon- 
dent as remaining at Walton-on-Thames, 
Surrey, bears date 1633, and has the fol- 
lowing distich :— 

‘¢ Chester presents Walton with a bridle, 

To curb women’s tongues that talk so 

idle.” 

This may be seen in the vestry of the 
parish church, and tradition states that it 
was given by a gentleman named Chester, 
who lost an estate through the indiscreet 
babbling of a mischievous woman to an 
uncle from whom he had “ great expecta- 
tions.” 

The ducking-stool is mentioned in the 
account of the city of Chester in the 
“Domesday Survey,” but Shrewsbury did 
not adopt one till 1669, for we find in the 
“ History of Shropshire” the corporation 
then ordered “a ducking-stool to be erected 
for the punishment of scolds.” One of 
the last instances of the use of the duck- 
ing-stool is mentioned in the London 
Evening Post, for April 27, 1745, as fol- 
lows :—*“ Last week a woman that keeps 
the Queen’s Head ale-house at Kingston, 
in Surrey, was ordered by the court to be 
ducked for scolding, and was accordingly 
placed in the chair, and ducked in the 
Thames, under Kingston bridge, in the 
presence of 2000 or 3000 people.” 

A Frenchman, named Misson, in the 
year 1700, gave a good description of the 
ducking-stool, as follows :— 

“This method of punishing scolding 
women is funny enough. They fasten an 
arm-chair to the end of two strong beams, 
12 or 15 ft. long, and parallel to each 
other. The chair hangs upon a sort of 
axle, on which it plays freely, so as always 
to remain in the horizontal position. The 
scold being well fastened in her chair, the 
two beams are then placed as near to the 
centre as possible, across a post on the 
water-side, and being lifted up behind 
the chair, of course, drops into the cold 
element. The ducking is repeated ac- 
cording to the degree of shrewishness 
possessed by the patient, and generally 
has the effect of cooling her immoderate 
heat, at least for a time,” 


Branks, Ducking-Stools, &c. 
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Writing in the year 1780, Cole the Anti- 
quary says :— 

“ When I was a boy and lived with my 
grandfather in the great corner-house at 
the bridge-foot, next to Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, and rebuilt since by my uncle, 
Joseph Cock, I remember to have seen a 
woman ducked for scolding. The chair 
hung by a pulley, fastened to a beam 
about the middle of the bridge; and the 
woman having been fastened in the chair, 
she was -let under water three times suc- 
cessively, and then taken out. The bridge 
was then of timber, before the present 
stone bridge of one arch was built, The 
ducking stool was constantly hanging in 
its place, and on the back-panel of it was 
an engraving representing devils laying 
hold of scolds. Some time after a new 
chair was erected in the place of the old 
one, having the same devise carved on 
it, and well painted and ornamented.” 

Gay, in his “ Pastorals,” considered that 
the cold-water cure had a good effect, for 
he wrote :— 


“Tl speed me to the pond where the 
high stool 
On the ae plank hangs o’er the muddy 


pool ; 
That stool the dread of every scolding 
quean.” 


The catchpole was an instrument car- 
ried by the law officers, whose business it 
was to apprehend criminals. This was a 
pole fitted with a peculiar apparatus for 
catching a flying offender by the neck. 
Two specimens are figured in the “ Book 
of Days” (vol. ii. pp. 365-66), one copied 
from a Dutch engraving, date 1626, and 
the other from the antique instrument 
itself, obtained in Wurtzburg, in Bavaria. 
In the latter example rows of spikes are 
set round the collar on the inside, so that 
the criminal, attempting to escape, would 
be severely wounded. 

Interesting notices, relating to branks, 
ducking-stools, &c., may be found in 
“The Reliquary,” edited by Mr. Llewel- 
lyn Jewitt, as also in the back volumes 
of “The Gentleman’s Magazine,” and in 
that mine of curious information, “Notes 
and Queries,” 

Ian, &c., 


J, P., Jun. 
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Antiquarian Notes. 


By CHARLES ROACH SMITH, F.S.A. 





-—— Quid tandem vetat 
Antiqua misceri novis ? 





ENGLAND. 


Surrey.—On a former occasion the restoration of the Cobham monu- 
ments has been noticed. Now tribute can be paid to Captain Brooke 
for additional liberality in intrusting to the same experienced hand the 
kindred remains at Lingfield. The destruction of funereal monuments 
in our cathedrals and churches can only be estimated by those who 
have made the subject of such works of art a study. To say that 
tombs and effigies, in stone, marble, alabaster, and brass, have perished 
by thousands, wilfully destroyed, conveys no just notion of the magni- 
tude, or of the value, of the objects lost for ever. All families of note 
have, through centuries, erected memorials to their dead ; but how few 
are now to be found! Even royalty has suffered, almost as gentry and 
nobility. Human feelings and passions are the same in all classes; and the 
descendants of pauper, gentle, noble, and royal, are alike prone to forget 
those from whom they are but remotely sprung, and who have long ceased 
to be able to awaken gratitude or memory. Families, also, die out, or get 
removed from the lands of their ancestors ; and those who succeed care 
for nothing that does not relate to themselves, like the stranger who, 
when all were weeping at an affecting sermon, could not shed a tear, 
because he did not belong to that parish. Captain Brooke, in making 
amends for the neglect with which the public has treated the splendid 
monuments of his ancestors at Cobham and Lingfield, confers a favour 
upon all who can feel the value of such remains as national, in which 
all should take interest and pride ; and his patriotic piety, unostentatious 
as it has been, will be assuredly made known and appreciated. 

The Cobham monuments at Lingfield consist of an altar tomb to the 
memory of Sir Reginald de Cobham, first Lord Cobham, of Ster- 
borough, who died a.p. 1361. He is represented by a full-length re- 
cumbent effigy, the head resting upon his helmet, the crest of which is 
a Moor’s head. At the feet is a soldan reclining. On the sides of the 
tomb are twelve coats-of-arms, four of which were for a long time con- 
cealed by a screen and pew are now laid open. The heraldry has a 
peculiar interest, inasmuch as nine of the shields represent intimate 
friends of the deceased warrior and companions in arms. The effigy 
was very much mutilated, and the colouring of the tomb was defaced ; 
but leaving everywhere sufficient traces to warrant an accurate restora- 
tion under the hands of Mr. Waller, who, in no instance trusting to 
conjecture, has, with scrupulous care, reproduced the monument in its 
pristine state. 

‘The alabaster tomb of the grandson of the above, A.D. 1443—vViz., 
Sir Reginald and his lady, Anne Bardolf, although’ suffering many 
dilapidations, was, in general, in a finer state of preservation than is 
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usually found. It has now been thoroughly restored, and the heraldry re- 
painted. The inscription has been renovated, by aid of an authority 
preserved in the College of Arms. 

The fine brass of Sir Reginald, second Baron Cobham of Sterborough, 
A.D. 1403, has also had its inscription made complete, as well as two 
coats-of-arms and other losses. The brass, presumed to be that of 
Elizabeth Stafford, his first wife, A.D. 1375, has had such restorations as 
could be justified ; but the inscription has long since been removed, and 
no authority exists for its character. The brass of Eleanor, first wife of 
Sir Reginald, founder of the college, and daughter of Sir Thomas Cole- 
pepper, A.D. 1425, has had the arms restored from the authority of a 
MS. in the Heralds’ College, together with a small portion of inscrip- 
tion and other deficiencies. 

Brasses which had been removed from their proper places during re- 
pairs of the church, twenty years ago, have been replaced in the north 
chapel, where they originally were laid. It may be noted that the 
chapel itself has been repaired, with Minton’s tiles, at the expense of 
Captain E. B. Philipps, to whom that part of the church belongs. 


Somersetshire.—The researches made by the Rev. H. M. Scarth on 
Cold Harbour Farm, near Tracey Park, two years ago, have been given 
to the world in the recent issue of the Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London. The Roman villa, of which the foundations 
were brought to light, contained at least fourteen rooms on the same 
level, two of which had been provided with hypocausts. The floorings 
of these rooms were supported by /i/z, or pillars, made of tiles. In 
examining the construction of these fi/@ it was ascertained they were in 
part composed of materials which had done duty in an older building : 
as, for instance, a broken pilaster or small column, one side of which 
had at some earlier time been exposed to the weather. ‘These repara- 
tions or renovations are very common in all Romano-British and 
Romano-Gaulish works, whether of public or of private character. At 
Silchester they are very remarkable, as has been stated in these notes on 
a former occasion. “At the south-east angle of the villa,” Mr. Scarth 
observes, “ a stone watercourse was laid ‘bare, and followed until its outlet 
was ascertained. At the south-west end, a paved court was uncovered, 
which had contained within it a small garden, probably an ornamental 
garden. On the north side of the larger hypocaust was found a solid 
block of masonry, which seemed to have been the basement of an 
elevated part of the building, such as are represented in the wall-paint- 
ings of villas preserved at Pompeii. They seem to have had a square 
turret, from which the whole of the farm buildings could be over- 
looked.” The villa had received rough tsage in past times, and the 
tessellated pavements had been wholly destroyed. Notwithstanding, 
the excavations were by no means unproductive of remains of interest ; 
and among the minor objects are some which fully repay the exertions 
of the investigator. The latest coins are of the reign of Valentinian. 
The name of Cold Harbour is another instance of its association with 
the remains of ancient buildings. 


Yorkshire.—Captain Chaloner, R.N., during the autumn, has been 
directing explorations of the ruins of Guisborough Abbey. The exca- 
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vations, we learn from the Morning Post, “were commenced by cutting a 
trench across the church, at about 200 feet from the east window, in a line 
with the outer wall, and a large doorway, with the remains of Early English 
pillars in Purbeck marble, were discovered. This was in all probability 
an entrance leading from the church into the quadrangular court, formerly 
the cloister garden. The grout work which formed the foundation and tied 
the massy superstructure together remained, and the bases of the pillars 
of the choir above it. Among the ruins and under the greensward lie 
the stone coffins of many eminent and illustrious men, the nobility and 
gentry of this rich neighbourhood, including the founder, his family, and 

escendants for several generations ; the progenitors of the Percies of 
Northumberland ; Nevil, Earl of Kent ; the Lords Fauconberg, Annan- 
dale, Latimer, Darcy, Mauley, Thweng, Taibot, Eure, Bulmer, Meynell, 
and no less a distinguished person than Robert de Bruce, Lord of 
Annandale, the competitor for the throne of Scotland with John Balliol, 
and the grandfather of the great champion of Scottish freedom, King 
Robert Bruce. Hemingford, whose chronicles have just been referred 
to, states that he died in 1294, at ‘Lochmaben, in his own territory of 
Annandale, and, as he ordered when alive, he was buried in the priory 
of Guisborough, with great homage, beside his own father, on the 16th of 
April.’ Immediately before the high altar a quantity of heraldic tiles 
were discovered, on which were the arms of Bruce, and a few inches 
beneath the pavement a stone coffin in the very centre of the choir, and 
at the foot of the steps on which the high altar is presumed to have 
stood. This coffin was 6 ft. 8 in. by 2 ft. 2in., and probably contained 
the remains of the competitor or the founder. Over it had stood the 
beautiful black marble cenotaph which Dugdale in his ‘ Monasticon’ 
engraved in 1660, and which has since been removed into the parish 
church. The skeleton was that of a tall and aged man; the teeth were 
considerably decayed, and this also agreed with Dugdale’s description of 
him. No trace of a ring, chalice, paten, or any other relic er substance 
whatever was observed. ‘This coffin lay on the foundation of the first 
church. On the left, at a distance of about twelve feet, lay another 
stone coffin, in which a complete skeleton was found. The heraldic 
tiles discovered in this portion of the church were of great beauty. On 
some were the arms of England and France ; the latter semé de lis ; 
others had two chevrons, A lion rampant crowned the figure of a bell, 
appearing above and on each side of the shield ; a fess between six cross 
crosslets or, or three cross crosslets on a chef; on a shield two bars em- 
battled ; on a shield two bars in chief, three roundlets—a lion rampant. 
Numerous other tiles of beautiful design, some Early English, others of 
later date, were discovered. About 170 feet from the east window the 
workmen came upon what appeared to be portions of the central tower, 
just in the state in which it had fallen. Under the solid masonry, 
which had been thrown down in great masses, there were three large 
monumental slabs 6 in. thick, and 9 ft. 6in. long, and 4 ft. 5 in, broad ; 
at a depth of five feet from the surface the skeleton of a man was found 
in the remains of an oak coffin. Two circular bronze buckles, like those 
displayed in the heraldry of the 14th century, were found. Apparently 
they had been used to fasten the materials in which the body had 
been swathed. On the centre slab was this inscription in fine 
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black letters, deeply cut, of about the middle of the 15th century— 
‘Sit Pax Eterna Tecum Victore Superna.’ Under this slab was a stone 
coffin, much broken by the fall of the masonry from above. In this 
coffin was a bronze buckle similar to the one just described, but of a 
stouter material. In the same coffin, on the feet of the skeleton, were 
a pair of sandals, which may have belonged to a canon who had been 
buried in his vestments, of which there were also some remains. The 
third slab had a brass plate, the studs of which alone remained. In the 
débris above were found portions of a shrine, carved in fine white Caen 
stone, the finials and tracery, much of which was painted in bright 
colours and in gold, all of exquisite workmanship. In the spandrils of 
an arch forming part of this shrine was the figure of an angel drawing a 
man out of fire with a chain. Among other interesting antiquities that 
have been discovered are the remains of a figure in chain mail, part of a 
figure in plate armour of the early part of the 15th century, and which, 
from the arms on the breast, appears to be one of the Latimer family ; 
bosses from the roof, rich in gold and colours, and large quantities of 
coloured glass, pottery, and remains of alabaster tombs.” 


The Tumuli of the Wold District—Mr. Robert Mortimer publishes 
in Mr. LI. Jewitt’s “ Reliquary” (No. 30, Oct., 1867), an account 





of the investigation of a barrow at Helperthorpe of especial interest 
from the mode of its construction. The mound it appears had been 
opened during Canon Greenwell’s excavations; but the explorers 
imagining that it was not a place of sepulture, abandoned it somewhat 
prematurely, as it appeared subsequently. Mr. Lovel, of Helperthorpe, 
soon afterwards made a second attempt, by excavating further towards 
the centre, when three arms of a cross, constructed of stone, were dis- 
covered ; the fourth arm having been destroyed by the first day’s hasty 
proceedings. ‘The ground plan is shown by the cut; and subjoined is a 
section. 
N. S. 1867, Vor. IV. 3F 
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“ The structure was built up,” says Mr. Mortimer, “with from three 
to four courses of chalk-stones, the wall mainly one stone in breadth. 
The walls were built so as to form a true and systematical trough-like cross, 
and filled up to the top within with yellow clay. The extreme length 
of the cross A A (see engraving), measured 20} feet ; width between the 
walls 8B B B which faced inwards, measured 1 ft. 6 ins. ; the height of 
the walls from the base, nearly 2 ft. ; and over them rested 1 ft. 6 ins, 
of superincumbent earth, containing much broken pottery and bones.” 











“This engraving represents a section of one of the arms of the 
stone-cross ; A A, the earth forming the mound; B B, walls of one arm 
of the cross ; C CC, yellow clay beaten firm, both in the interior and 
exterior sides, dish-shaped without, and possessing an hermetical con- 
vexitised appearance at the top.” 4 

Mr. Mortimer, in reference to the excavations recently made in 
barrows on the Yorkshire Wolds, charges the investigators with reck- 
lessness and haste, insinuating that anxiety to possess the contents too 
often sacrifices science and useful archzological results. He is followed 
in earnest remonstrance to the same effect by Mr. Jewitt. The charges 
made are so serious that they demand the attention of the conductors 
of the excavations in the Wolds; and as no doubt the “ Reliquary” 
circulates widely in Yorkshire, it is not requisite to reprint the statements 
in these “ Notes.” 

As regards the cruciform arrangement in this barrow, reference may 
be made to the “Inventorium Sepulchrale,” p. 158, where is described 
a grave sunk in the chalk at Beakesbourne, in Kent, of the shape of a 
cross. Both this and that at Helperthorpe are probably of the Anglo- 
Saxon period. 

The discoveries at Kildale Church, in the North Riding, have been 
noticed in the October number of THE GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE. 


The British Museum.—Mr. Franks communicates to the Society of 
Antiquaries, the additions to the collections of British antiquities made 
during the past year. They include a rather extensive and valuable 
series from Lincoln. Among them are six Roman inscriptions; and 
the Museum possessed previously two from the same place. They are 
chiefly sepulchral stones to soldiers of the second, sixth, and fourteenth 
legions. ‘They had been collected by Mr. Arthur Trollope, who, failing 
to induce the Corporation of Lincoln to establish a permanent local 
museum, ceded them with a large collection of minor antiquities to the 
British Museum. Here they will be accessible to all; and however 
favourable we may be to the preservation of antiquities on the spots 
they illustrate the history of, no one can object to their removal to a 
place of security such as is insured in the British Museum. Lincoln 








* We are indebted to Mr. Jewitt for the loan of these cuts. 
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must yet contain Roman inscriptions and sculptures as little valued by 
the inhabitants as those recently sent to London; and it is a pity they 
cannot all be brought together. Mr. Franks speaks of a good series of 
Roman pottery from a local fabric at Bootham, on the outskirts of 
Lincoln, all more or less imperfect, and consequently left by the potters 
as refuse of the kilms. Among them is a tall vase of white ware, in the 
form of a human head and neck, at the lower part of which, in front, is 
painted DO MIIRCVRIO, being a dedication to Mercury, and made as a 
votive offering to the god, who probably had a temple or shrine at 
Lindum. “There is also a remarkable vase of a thin pinkish ware 
sprinkled with mica, and bearing a potter’s mark, CAMARO F.” 

The working of the British lead mines is illustrated by a pig of lead 
bearing the name of Antoninus Pius, discovered at Bristol, and presented 
by Mr. Arthur Bush, who, some years since, presented a pig of lead 
impressed with the name of Britannicus, the son of Claudius. Her 
Majesty has contributed two Roman tile-tombs, with earthen and glass 
vessels, found at Windsor. An altar dedicated to the topical god 
Vitires has been procured from Kirkby Thore, Westmoreland ; slabs 
with Ogham inscriptions from Devonshire and county Cork, etc. 


Middlesex.—A Roman sarcophagus in marble has lately been dug up 
at Clapton during excavations for buildings, in a locality which does not 
appear to have been heretofore recorded as containing Roman remains, 
although it is not much more than a mile from Old Ford, the site of 
Roman burials flanking the great road from Londinium to Cama- 
lodunum. It contained the entire skeleton, but much decayed, of a 
full-grown man ; but without any funereal accompaniments. The sarco- 
phagus had, however, been violated at some remote period, when, no 
doubt, the contents had been taken away. ‘This was clearly the case, 
as the cover had been removed, and marks are discernible of its having 
been detached with violence. It is not unlike that discovered some 
years since at Haydon Square in the Minories, and worked in native 
oolitic stone ; but the ornamentation which covers the front is a varia- 
tion of the well-known decoration of Roman sarcophagi of Gaul and 
Italy. In the centre is a bust, apparently of a civilian ; and underneath 
an inscription, which, from the rubbing, kindly furnished by Mr. Gunston 
(to whom we are indebted for its rescue from neglect), is undecipherable, 
although the naked eye may possibly read.it. Mr. J. E. Price, and two 
of his colleagues, are deputed by the Council of the London and 
Middlesex Archzological Society, to prepare an account of the discovery, 
and as many engravings as may be necessary to illustrate it fully and 
properly. 


NVorthumberland.—The recent acquisition of a Roman altar for the 
Newcastle museum has suggested to Dr. Bruce the following remarks, 
at the last meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne: “ The altar was found a few years ago in a defile to the south- 
west of the station of Segedunum, Wallsend. When found it was 
lying prostrate, surrounded by twelve stones, arranged in a circle. 
These stones were about a foot high and eight or ten inches thick ; and 
were roughly scabbled with a pick. The people said that they were in- 
3F2 
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tended to represent the twelve apostles. It is said that coins were 
found under several of the stones, and also under the altar.* It is un- 
inscribed ; but possesses the peculiarity of being perforated by a cir- 
cular hole of about eight inches in diameter, one face of the perforation 
being scored by twelve strokes, which are supposed to represent the 
rays of the sun. The perforation is somewhat roughly done, although 
I have little doubt that it belongs to the Roman era. Possibly the per- 
foration has been intended to represent the sun. ‘The twelve rays and 
the twelve surrounding stones may have reference to the twelve months. 
of the year. In this case the altar has been dedicated to Mithras, and 
there may have been on the spot where it was found a temple dedicated 
to that deity. Some of the standing stones in Scotland and elsewhere, 
which are supposed to belong to the age preceding the Roman, have 
holes drilled through them. To a comparatively late period an idea of 
peculiar reverence attached to these perforations. Bargains, struck by 
persons joining hands in the aperture, were thought to have a special 
ratification. Cures were supposed to be performed by passing little 
children through them (when the holes were large enough for the pur- 
pose). The same result ensued when the sick or dying child was passed 
through the cleft of a riven tree. Our altar warrants us in asking the 
question whether these practices have not some reference to the ancient 
usages of Mithraism. Its grand principle was the worship of the pro- 
ductive powers of nature. Light and darkness, summer and winter, 
life and death, were kept constantly in view by its symbols. Even 
winter was regarded but as the avenue to the fertility of autumn, and 
death itself as the passage to a new life. Passing the sickly infant 
through the aperture from the shady to the enlightened side of the stone 
may have been regarded not only as figuring the desired renovation of 
nature, but as helping it forward. At all events, we have a peculiar 
feature in the altar of which we have just become possessed through 
the kindness of Mr, Atkinson, which remains to be accounted for.” 


SCOTLAND. 


The tract of land which extends northward from the Roman Wall 
erected by the Emperor Hadrian, to the Firth of Clyde on the west, 
and to the Firth of Forth on the east, was enclosed by the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius, by a second wall, which was in reality a high mound 
with a deep ditch, further fortified at intervals by military stations. Like 
the Lower Barrier, this line of defence and boundary has furnished 
numerous inscriptions from time to time, many of high interest; but 
they do not extend over so long a period as those from Hadrian’s wall. 
One newly discovered has recently been communicated by Dr. Bruce to 
the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. It was found 
about three feet deep in the ground, about eight miles from Glasgow, 
and three miles from the point where the Wall joins the Clyde. It 





* This is probably a pure invention by the finders, or some person who wished to 
say something he fancied would be agreeable. In such cases it is curious to observe 
how prone people are to invent. All who are conversant with antiquarian excavations 
must know, if they have been cautious and observant, how readily many of the work- 
— will distort and adapt facts to meet, as they imagine, the wishes of their em- 
ployers, 
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measures about 2 feet 10 inches by 2 feet 3 inches. Dr. Bruce de- 
scribes it as follows :—The inscription is placed in a label of the usual 
form. At each corner of the stone is a quatrefoil ornament, of a cha- 
yacter which frequently occurs on Roman altars. In the recess of the 
jabel on the sides are two youthful figures in a somewhat jubilant 
attitude. Each of them holds in one hand what seems to be a bunch 
of grapes. From the fact that these figures are provided with wings, it 
may be presumed that they are intended to represent genii. In the 
museum of Glasgow University is the fragment of a slab somewhat 
similar to the one before us. The left side of this stone is wanting, but 
the right bears a figure precisely similar to those before us. Mr. Stuart 
describes it as “a naked figure with wings, supposed to be a representa- 
tion of Victory,” and he says, “the laurel wreath may still, it is 
imagined, be recognised on her brow, and the olive branch in her 
hand.” If I may judge of this figure by the apparently careful draw- 
ing of it given in the collection of the Roman stones preserved in the 
Glasgow Museum, which was published last century, I must slightly 
differ in opinion with Mr. Stuart. Victory, as we find her on the Wall 
of the Lower Isthmus, has more grace and dignity than this figure ; 
she is uniformly draped ; she is seldom without the palm branch in one 
hand and the victor’s wreath in the other, and she usually treads the 
xound world under her feet. About the inscription, fortunately, there is 
mo room for question. The letters on the stone are— 


IMPe CG. T. 
AEL HADR- 
IANO AN- 
TONINO' AVG. 
PIO P.P. VEX 
LEG. XX. _ V.V. 
FEC, 
P.P. Ill. 


These I would expand in the following manner :—J/mperatort Cesari 
Tito A:lio Hadriano Antonino Augusto pio patri patria. Vexillatio 
Legionis vicesime Valeriane victricis fecit per passuum tria [millia]. And 
which may be thus turned into English :—[Dedicated] to the Emperor 
Cesar Titus Alius Hadrianus Antoninus Augustus Pius, the father of 
his country. A vexillation of the twentieth legion [styled] the Valerian 
and Victorious constructed three [thousand] paces [of the Wall]. It 
will be observed that the word mé//ia does not occur in our inscription. 
{t, however, so often appears on similar inscriptions found upon the 
Antonine wall, that there can be no doubt as to the propriety of 
‘supplying it here. 

This stone lay for a year unnoticed in a manufacturer’s yard at 
Glasgow, when it was noticed by Mr. Thompson, who gave it to Professor 
McChesney, who is, it is understood, about to send it to his college 
at Chicago. But there can be no doubt that its legitimate resting- 
place is the museum of Glasgow, or that of Newcastle; and Mr. 
McChesney would probably feel a pleasure in sending a cast to America, 
and allowing the stone to remain where it would certainly be more 
walued and be more useful. 
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Scientific Notes of the Month. 


Physical Science.—The meteor shower of the 14th of the past month 
was a disappointing affair, at least so far as English observers were con- 
cerned. The sky was generally clouded over the kingdom: those 
watchers who were fortunate enough to enjoy clear weather saw little to 
repay them for watching. At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, about 
half-a-dozen meteors were counted during the night hours, when the sky 
was clear, and about ten during the morning hours, between 4 and 7 
A.M., when the sky was partially cloudy. A few were seen at Scar- 
borough, and a few at Margate and Ramsgate. Newspaper correspon- 
dents reported a goodly display in Paris ; but inasmuch as the meteoro- 
logical bulletin issued daily from the Paris Observatory made no mention 
of any meteors being seen from there, we are disposed to doubt these 
reports. As the earth would not have been in the thick of the shower 
till after sunrise in England, we must await intelligence from America, 
where the maximum of the display would occur while it was yet night, 
_ to learn if the anticipations of astronomers were realised, or decide 

whether we passed through the densest part of the meteor stream last 
year: the latter supposition seems most valid, for it is hardly likely that 
any great display could have occurred without our seeing some phase of 
it in England. If this be the case, there is no hope of a recurrence of 
last year’s show till the year 1899.—In speaking last month of the tele- 
scopes exhibited at the Paris Exhibition, we incidentally alluded to an 
achromatic object-glass of twenty-five inches diameter, which was in 
course of mounting by Mr. Cooke, of York. This instrument was 
finished and put on trial on the 5th of November. The test-object was, 
as usual; an exceedingly close double star, the test of excellence in a 
telescope being the perfection with which it separates the two com- . 
ponents, so that the optical discs of each be perfectly distinct and round. 
It is satisfactory to record that the great glass completely divided the 
most crucial star that astronomers are acquainted with, and that the 
definition was absolutely perfect. This is one of the greatest triumphs 
that English instrument-making has yet achieved. Hitherto the palm 
for working large lenses has rested with the Munich makers: England 
may now claim the honour of having perfected the largest achromatic 
object-glass ever attempted.—In our September budget of notes we had 
to announce the discovery of the ninety-second asteroid, which brought 
the number of known planets in our system just toa hundred. The 
discoveries of two additional members of the group have since been 
announced ; both were found by Dr. Watson, of the Observatory at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, U.S., the first on August 24th, and the second on 
September 6th.—The third telescopic comet of this year was picked up, 
by two observers independently, on September 27th: first, by Herr 
Biker, a clockmaker in Nauen ; and, four hours after, by Dr. Winnecke, 
we believe in Hamburg. These discoveries show how vigilantly astro- 
nomers nightly scan the sky.—Prof. Safford, of Chicago, U.S., edits an 
exhaustive work on the nebula of Orion, left unfinished by the late 
Prof. Bond, of Harvard College. The memoir must be very similar to 
that lately presented to the Royal Society of London by the then Lord 
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Oxmantown, judging from the appearance of the one and descriptions of 
the other. There are complete catalogues of the stars in and adjacent 
to the nebulous region, and several sections devoted to physical obser- 
vations and evidences of the spiral structure of the principal masses of 
light—The Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, which was in- 
corporated in the latter part of the last century, has just issued the first 
part of its first volume of Transactions. Hitherto digests of such 

papers as have been communicated to the academy have been published 

in Silliman'’s Journal; but the necessity for a more extended scale of 
publication has given rise to the issue of a periodical volume. The 

part before us is chiefly taken up with several extensive series of obser- 
vations of the Aurora Borealis. Prof. Herrick gives a list of aurore 

recorded at New Haven, between 1837 and 1853; Mr. F. Bradley 
another list, referring to the same place, and extending from 1842 to 
1854; and Prof. Loomis exhibits a collection of all the notices of 
auroral displays extracted froma journal kept between 1763 and 1793, 

by the Rev. Ezra Stiles, a former president of Yale College. An exami- 
nation of these and some other observations, leads Prof. Loomis to the 
certain conclusion that, during the past century, the frequency of aurore 
in New England has been subject to inequalities bearing some resem- 
blance to an astronomical periodicity—the period being about fifty-eight 
years ; but whether this period is uniform, can only be established by 
observations continued for a much longer interval than that which in- 
cludes existing records.—Dr. E. Lommel attempts, in Poggendorff’s 
Annalen, an explanation of the red glow of sunset and sunrise. He 
shows it to be an effect of the diffraction of light, as viewed through a 
series of dark or partially dark screens. He lays it down as an axiom 

that a point of white light, viewed through a sufficient number of groups 
of screens, appears not merely reddish of itself, but also appears sur- 
rounded by a still more strongly red-coloured aureole of diffracted light. 

The dark screens are furnished by the minute organic and inorganic, 

dusty, smoky, and watery particles that fill the lower strata of the atmos- 
phere. The sun’s horizontal rays, having to traverse a long range of these 
particles, become diffracted, and, the coloured fringes being deepened. 
by superimposition, the strong red glow is produced. The sun looks 
red through smoke, and through clouds of sand blown up in the desert. 

Mr. Sorby propounded views very similar to the above in a paper read 
before the Sheffield Philosophical Society in March last.—Prof. De-- 
charme, of the Imperial Lyceum of Angers, communicated to a late 

meeting of the French Academy of Sciences some observations on. 
solar and lunar halos and corone. He has ascertained that in-all cases 
these phenomena are followed by rain or snow, either on the same day, 
the day following, or, at latest, and this seldom, on the next following 
day : and further, that, in general, the rain is nearer and more abundant 

in proportion to the brilliancy of the phenomenon. These results only 

confirm general beliefs; but well-grounded confirmations are always 
worth recording.—The urgent recommendations made to the Govern- 
ment for the restitution of the storm-signal system devised by Admiral 
Fitzroy have been successful, and the too-long absent cones and drums 
may be expected shortly to reappear at the principal stations around the 
coast, 
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Geology.—A new geological theory has been proposed by Mr. W. 
Robinson. It is based upon the assumption that the earth formerly had 
all its waters in the northern hemisphere, and that by the last great 
geological convulsion these were translated to the positions they at present 
occupy. In making this assumption, Mr. Robinson is guided by the 
case of the moon, which, if it has any water at all, has it on one side 
only, and that is on the side turned away from its primary, the earth. 
He considers it conceivable that the now differing centres of gravity and 
figure in the moon might by some chance be brought into coincidence, 
and that thus the waters upon its surface might be distributed over both 
hemispheres. He assumes that the earth may have once rotated, like 
the moon, in the same period as that of its revolution round its primary, 
and may have had its waters all on one side, and that the last change 
elevated the northern hemisphere and depressed the southern to the mean 
level, the earth at the same time receiving its diurnal rotation. Seven 
opprobria geologicorum* are cited, which the new theory will satisfy ; 
and, says Mr. Robinson, “ since the key fits all the wards of the intri- 
cate lock, it is probably a key of knowledge.” ‘This theory is, in its 
main feature, very like one proposed some ten or twelve years ago, we 
forget by whom, to account for the Deluge.—In the November number 
of the Philosophical Magazine, Mr. Forbes commences a series of papers 
on British Mineralogy, which, to judge from tbe first chapter, promise 
to be a valuable addition to the literature of that science. To quote 
his opening words, he intends, “ besides treating of the physical cha- 
racters and composition of the minerals under consideration, to pay 
especial attention, wherever it is practicable, to the study of their asso- 
ciation, paragenesis, and mode of occurrence, as connected with the 
petrology and geology of their localities, in order thereby to elucidate 
as far as possible the origin and foundation of the rock masses or 
mineral veins in which they may happen to be imbedded.”—M. Fouqué 
has been studying, from a chemical point of view, the phenomena of 
the volcanic eruption which occurred among the Azores last June. He 
writes to the French Academy that he has with great trouble succeeded 
in collecting enough gas, rising from the bottom of the sea, to make an 
analysis ; and he finds that this gas is rich in oxygen and entirely free 
from carbonic acid.—M. Janssen, too, continues the researches on 
terrestrial magnetism in connection with geology, which he commenced 
some time since at Santorin. He finds the magnetic elements very 
variable. In particular, the declination needle gives sensibly different 
indications at stations very close together. ‘These differences, which he 
concludes are due to variable magnetic properties of the rocks of which 
the deep soil is formed, will probably afford useful information upon the 
nature of the said rocks, and furnish geologists with a new element for 
discussion. 


Geography, &¢c.—Never has science had so large a share in a hostile 
expedition as she is to have in that of Abyssinia. Mr. Clements 
Markham, the secretary of the Royal Geographical Society, and Lieut. 
St. John, one of its Fellows, go as the geographers of the scientific 





* Facts unexplained by existing geological theories. 
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party ; Mr. Blanford, Deputy-Superintendent of the Geological Survey 
of India, leaves his post at Bombay to act as geologist. A telegraphic 
corps has been organised to set up and maintain a line of communica- 
tion between the invading force and the Red Sea, and there will be a 
photographic party, consisting of six Sappers, equipped with all neces- 
sary apparatus for working either the dry or wet collodion processes. It 
is stated that 8,o00/, has been expended upon the scientific department 
of the expedition. Every possible endeavour has been made by the 
Government to bring together all procurable data respecting the various 
routes across the country, and a large and complete map has been con- 
structed, unter the direction of Sir Henry James, at the Ordnance 
Survey Office ; we presume that this map will shortly be offered to the 
public.—Mr. Whymper has returned from his Greenland expedition ; 
his results are expected to be shortly laid before the Geographical 
Society. —At a meeting of the Anthropological Society, Mr. Collinson, 
who has been engaged upon an exploration for a railway route across 
Nicaragua, read a paper on the wild tribes of that country. In the 
course of his survey he came in contact with several tribes of Indians, 
but the Mosquitos were those of whom he saw the most, and whom 
he particularly described. The chief or king of the tribe was a man 
of remarkable attainments. He was as well educated as most Eng- 
lishmen, was very fond of reading, and a great admirer of poetry. 
Nevertheless, .e possessed, in an eminent degree, the dexterity in the 
use of arms and the peculiar knowledge valued among his tribe, over 
whom he had great power. The natives generally were, however, of a 
low order, though many in the interior were partly civilised and superior 
io those on the coast, which he attributed to the influence of the 
missionaries in the former case ; and he thought that communication 
with the traders on the coast had been the cause of deteriorating the 
condition of the natives. They have a belief in a future life, and, on 
the death of their chief, they bury with him provisions to supply him 
with food until he reaches the hunting-grounds of the other world. 
With the provisions there is placed a porous bottle containing water, 
and when that becomes empty it is supposed the spirit of the chief has 
ended his journey.—An Anthropological Society has been formed at 
Dundee ; its origin is worth making a note of. At the late meeting 
of the British Association in that town, some influential members of the 
body conceived it probable that the “ science of man,” as investigated 
on the broad principles advocated by the anthropologists, would be re- 
pugnant to the prejudices of some of the Scotch visitors to the meet- 
ing, and they refused to devote a section to the science. But the local 
committee were indignant at this isolation, and the Dundonians resented 
the notion that they were too bigoted for scientific inquiry, and signified 
their favourable opinion of anthropology by forming a society for its 
study.—The height of Mount Hood, the highest peak of the Rocky 
Mountain chain, has long been a vexed geographical question. In 
1842, Admiral Wilkes measured it and called it about 23,000 feet high. 
Fremont, in the next year, and by a triangulation measurement, made 
it between 19,000 and 20,000. In August, 1866, Professor Wood, of 
California, reported it at 17,600 feet, and Mr. Hines, in a communica- 
tion to the Geographical Society, noticed in our Notes last March, fixed 
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it at the same height. But in September last Lieut. Williamson, of the 
U.S. Topographical Engineers, placed it at 11,000 feet; and, lately, the 
correspondent of an American scientific periodical found the boiling 
point of water to be 180 deg., which gives a height of 17,600 feet, for a 
point 30 feet below the summit.—Sir Roderick Murchison has received 
a letter from Dr. Kirk, at Zanzibar, wherein that gentleman states that 
he has seen a native carrier who had just returned from the western side 
of Lake Tanganyika, and who asserted that he had met with a white 
man travelling in that remote region; he picked out Livingstone’s 
portrait, from an album shown him by Dr. Kirk, as that of the man he 
had seen. A Foreign Office telegram, purporting to be reliable, corro- 
borates this hopeful item of intelligence. 


LEletricity.—A. new telegraphic system has been introduced in France, 
by MM. Chauvassaignes and Lambrigot, whereby messages can be trans- 
mitted at the enormous speed of from 120 to 180 per hour, along a 
single line of wire. Two operations are involved. First, by means of 
a Morse apparatus, the message is put upon a riband in ordinary Morse 
symbols. This riband, however, is metallic, and the symbols are 
formed by a resinous non-conducting ink. The band is then passed 
under a metallic point, which represents the extremity of the conduct- 
ing wire : while this point is in contact with the metal surface a current 
passes along the wire, but when it encounters the resinous marks the 
current is interrupted for a length of time, depending upon the width 
of the mark. At the other end of the wire, #.¢, at the receiving station, 
an ordinary Morse receiver is placed in circuit. The long and short 
currents made by the point passing over the long and short resinous 
marks are received by this instrument, and may be registered either by 
ink or chemically prepared paper in the usual way. The advantage of 
the plan lies in this, that half-a-dozen clerks, compositors they may be 
called, can be employed to “set up” messages, or transfer them into 
resin-marked.symbols upon metallic bands, while one transmitting in- 
strument passes them through the wire as fast as they can be supplied 
to it ; it is as though six clerks were employed upon one instrument. 
One of the London and Paris lines has been furnished with apparatus 
for working this system.—A promising application of magnetism to the 
testing of iron is being tried at one of the Royal Dockyards. It was 
proposed by Mr. Saxby, and it depends upon the circumstance that the 
magnetic condition of a mass of solid homogeneous iron is different from 
that of a similar mass, having within it cracks or flaws that break its con- 
tinuity of structure. Armour-plates, guns, and large pieces of machinery 
may have their soundness tested to the innermost core by this method. 
—During an earthquake shock which was felt at Crete, on September 
19, the copper bottom of H.M.S. Wizard, which was lying in the har- 
bour, became suddenly bright and clean from the influence, it has been 
surmised, of powerful galvanic currents passing through the waters of 
the sea. 





Chemistry.—Prof. C. A. Seely, of New York, lately brought before 
the Lyceum of Natural History in that city, a new theory of chemistry, 
which he called “chemical dynamics ;” he explained certain chemical 
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combinations by the supposition that “ every free atom is endowed with 
a definite and constant potency, which exists in it as a latent force, and 
which assumes the form of kinetic or effective energy only in the act 
of combination, when it appears, and is measurable as heat.”—A new 
process for the preservation of stone has been discovered by Messrs. 
Dent and Brown, of the Chemical Department, Woolwich ; it consists 
in brushing the surface with a solution of oxalate of alumina (a salt 
which is soluble in water), of strength proportioned to the porosity 
of the stone. Some specimens of chalk treated thus presented 
the characteristics of lightness and hardness, and exhibited a glazed 
surface, approaching to the appearance of marble.— Mr. Peter 
Hart, of Birmingham, read a note to the Philosophical Society of 
that town, on the presence of sulphocyanide of ammonium in iron gas 
mains. He had analysed some of the scale deposit formed in some 
pipes at a distance of a mile from the gas works, expecting to find 
sulphide of iron, resulting from the action of sulphide of hydrogen 
upon the iron: but he detected the presence of sulphocyanide of 
ammonium, and knowing sulphocyanogen to be one of the products 
of coal distillation, he suspected that it was carried with the gas 
through the mains. Dr. Letheby, however, states that this is not the 
case, but that the compound is produced in the main and service 
apparatus by the action of ammonia on the bisulphide of carbon con- 
tained in coal gas.—A full and careful report of the late inquiry into 
the state of the atmosphere of the Metropolitan Railway, giving all 
scientific data and numerical results of the analyses, is published in the 
Chemical News. The editor of that journal does not look favourably 
upon the examinations that have been made ; full as they have been, he 
considers them insufficient. Moreover, there are differences in the 
quantities of deleterious elements determined by the different analysts, 
which although not exactly contradictory, are not in such agreement as 
the results of scientific analyses ought to be. Conclusions favourable 
to the air of the railway have been drawn where there were good 
grounds for opposite verdicts; on the whole, the evidence, chemi- 
cally considered, is unsatisfactory ; and, according to the editor, had 
better not have been offered at all.—Tar-water promises to become 
more generally serviceable to the medical world. A Parisian apothe- 
cary, M. Guyot, has introduced a tar-liquor in a concentrated form, 
which will allow of water more or less charged with tar being furnished, 
according to the affection to be treated. ‘The medicinal virtues of tar- 
water were discovered by Bishop Berkeley, about the year 1740. This 
intrepid missionary was on a journey to Rhode Island, when the ship 
was becalmed for several days in mid-ocean, and a terrible epidemic 
decimated the crew. Some of the sick, lying in the hold of the vessel, 
and burning with thirst, drank the bilge water, which was impregnated 
with tar. All those who drank rapidly recovered from the fever. 
Berkeley, a far-sighted observer, at once remarked that the tar water 
was a curative agent, and by drinking it abundantly preserved himself 
from the contagion. Upon his return he published several treatises 
on the subject ; and other works, corroborative of the virtues of the 
simple medicine, came from other authors.—A Lyons chemist has found 
that a certain description of paraffin, called meen, furnishes an admirable 
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lubricant for the heated portions of machinery, such as the pistons of 
steam cylinders. While the parts are in motion, it is fluid and oily: 
when the machine comes to rest, it solidifies. Particles of ordinary 
lubricants are often carried by the steam into parts of the engine where 
they are not wanted, and become a nuisance ; the melenic particles, 
however, clot together into a solid mass, which can easily be removed.— 
Professor Lielegg of St. Pélten, lately communicated to the Vienna 
Academy of Sciences some observations on the spectrum of the flame 
which issues from the Bessemer converter during the manufacture of 
steel. Besides the bright lines due to sodium, lithium, and potassium, 
several other groups of lines make their appearance during the com- 
bustion period, and attain their greatest brilliancy at the commencement 
of the cooling period. As the Bessemer flame is produced by the com- 
bustion of carbonic oxide, these bright lines must be looked upon as 
the spectrum of that gas; and as this spectrum has been hitherto un- 
known, a gap in the series of gaseous spectra is here filled up. As the 
lines appear and disappear at certain important stages of the manu- 
facture, they offer a valuable guide for regulating the converting process. 


Photography.—Application for a patent has been made by one A. S. 
Larauza, for a method of producing photographic statuettes. The in- 
ventor places the sitter midway between two cameras and takes back 
and front portraits of him; he prints the pictures on paper, cuts out 
the figures, and sticks them together back to back, so that he obtains a 
profile presenting a back and front view of the person pourtrayed. To 
show off his productions in the best manner, he places them in a sort 
of glass case with a looking-glass back, that allows you to see both sides 
of the paper figures at once. We have seen some specimens of this 
process ; they were not to be admired from an artistic point of view.— 
Herr Kletzinsky, in the course of a lecture lately delivered before the 
Photographic Society of Vienna, dwelt upon the distinction between 
light and actinism; and, pointing out the uselessness of the former and 
necessity of the latter for photographic purposes, suggested that a source 
of actinism without light may some day be discovered, and that photo- 
graphs may ultimately be taken in the dark.—It was often remarked by 
photographic connoisseurs at the French Exhibition, that the exhibited 
pictures in most cases showed no signs of fading, and conclusions favour- 
able to the permanence of photographs were drawn. But a continental 
photographic journal asserts that some of the exhibitors provided their 
agents with duplicate copies of their works, so that fresh specimens 
could be inserted in place of any that lost their freshness and vigour ! 
Foreign photographers complain of the confusion that arises from the 
use of two systems of weights, the avoirdupois and apothecary’s, in 
England. Foreigners are not alone in their complaints ; nor do théy 
murmur without reason. The remedy (until a uniform scale is adopted) 
is, in all cases, to quote weights in grains, the grain being common to 
both systems. 


Miscellaneous.—Dr. B, A. Gould, of Cambridge, U.S., has brought 
out some curious facts from the statistics derived from the United 
States’ army registers. He finds that men attain the maximum stature 
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much later than is generally supposed, usually at 29 or 30 years of age ; 
and there are frequent instances of slight growth continuing up to 35 
years. After 35 the stature subsides, partly, perhaps, from condensation 
of the cartilages, partly because of the change in the angle of the hip- 
bone. The heights of men seemed to depend upon their place of en- 
listment. A Massachusetts man enlisting in Iowa was an inch taller 
than if he had stayed at home. The western states grew the tallest 
men; one man measured 6 feet 10 inches. Out of 1,000,000, there 
were 500,000 who measured more than 6 feet 4 inches ; but men of this 
stature were not found to wear well. In Maine, men reached their 
greatest height at 27 years old; in New Hampshire, at 35; in Massa- 
chusetts, at 29 ; in New Jersey, at 31. The tallest man of all, came 
from Iowa. Maine, Vermont, Ohio, Indiana, Minnesota, and Missouri, 
all give men but little shorter; and the average of all showed the 
Americans to be “a very tall people."—At a meeting of the Paris 
Academy of Sciences on Nov. 4, it was announced that M. Sapey 
had discovered the mervi nervorum, the nerve of nerves, the existence of 
which was well known, but not well observed.—A Madras microscopist 
has detected the presence of ciliated infusoria in dew-drops on leaves. 
He took up the subject in jest, in consequence of a remark in an article 
in a local newspaper. On several occasions, at about sunrise, he caught 
dew-drops on a glass plate and examined them with the microscope, 
and in about every other drop he found one and sometimes two infusoria. 
—At a meeting of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool, 
it was proposed to invite the British Association to meet in that town in 
1869 : it was further suggested that the occasion be employed: to hold a 
centenary festival in commemoration of the births of the great men 
born in 1769; and, in consideration of the names of illustrious foreigners 
who appear on the list, that the celebration should be international. 
Among the famous persons born in 1769 were Wellington, Napoleon L., 
Marshals Soult and Ney, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Humboldt, Cuvier ; 
Forsythe, the inventor of percussion caps; Arndt, the German poet ; 
the Rev. W. Jay, of Bath; Sir M. I. Brunel, and the younger Watt. 
The proposition was well received, and may possibly be carried into 
practice. 

J. CARPENTER. 
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MONTHLY GAZETTE, OBITUARY, &c. 


MONTHLY CALENDAR. 


Oct. 28—Nov. 13.—Special Commission at Manchester, before Justices 
Blackburne and Mellor, for the trial of persons charged with a murderous 
attack upon the police-yan at Manchester, and rescue of Fenian prisoners 














on Sept, 18. 


Oct. 29.—Severe hurricane at the islands of St. Thomas and Tortola, West 
Indies; several houses blown down; the Wye, the Rhone, and about 50 
other vessels sunk or driven ashore, and 500 lives lost. 


Conservative banquet at Edinburgh, in honour of the Right Hon. B. 


Disraeli, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Nov. 2.—Battle of Monte Rotondo, between the Pontifical troops and the 


Garibaldians. 


Nov. 3.—Total defeat of the followers of Garibaldi at Mentana, by the 


Pontifical troops, aided by the French. 


Nov. 4.—Arrest of Garibaldi at Figline by the Italian authorities. 


Nov. 8.—Explosion of fire-damp at Ferndale Colliery, near Pontypridd, 
South Wales, with a loss of nearly 200 lives. 


Nov. 9.—The Lord Mayor of London (Alderman Allen) abandoned the old 
state coach and pageantry in his procession to Westminster. 


Nov. 15.~-Opening of the Prussian Legislature, by King William. 

Nov. 18.---Opening of the French Legislature, by the Emperor Napoleon. 
Nov. 19.—Opening of the Imperial Parliament, by Royal Commission. 
Nov, 23.—Execution of Allen, Larkin, and Gould, at Manchester, for the 


murder of the police-constable Brett. 


Nov. 25.—Permission given to Garibaldi to return to Caprera. 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 


From the London Gazette. 


CIVIL, NAVAL, AND MILITARY. 


Oct. 25. The Right Hon. W. R. S. 
Vesey Fitzgerald, Governor of Bombay, 
to be a K.C.S.1. 

Oct. 29. Charles J. Hyde, esq., to be 
Auditor-General for Antigua. 

Nov. 1. Viscountess Clifden to be one 
of her Majesty's Ladies of the Bed- 
chamber in Ordinary, vice Viscountess 
Jocelyn, appointed an extra Lady of the 
Bedchamber to her Majesty. 

The Hon. Lady Myddelton-Biddulph to 
be Honorary Bedchamber Woman in Or- 
dinary to her Majesty. 

Nov. 8. George Patton, esq., Lord Jus- 
tice Clerk, sworn a Member of the Privy 
Council. 

Charles Livingstone, esq., to be Consul 
for the Western Coast of Africa. 

Nov. 12, Travers Twiss, esq., D.C.L., 
Advocate-General, knighted. 

Rev. Archibald Boyd, M.A,, appointed 


Dean of Exeter, vice the Rev. William 
John, Viscount Midleton, resigned. 

Nov. 15. Royal licence granted to Sir 
T. G. Hesketh, bart., to assume the 


‘surname of Fermor, in addition to and 


before that of Hesketh. 

Nov. 19. John David Hay Hill, esq., to 
bé Consul at Brest, and Edward Henry 
Walker, esq., to be Consul of Sardinia. 

Charles Heneage, esq., and Edmund 
William Cope, to be Third Secretaries in 
the Diplomatic Service. 

Sir George Ferguson Bowen, G.C.M.G., 
to be Governor of New Zealand. 

A. E. Lockhart, esq., to be Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of co. Selkirk, vice Lord Polwarth, 


* deceased. 


Nov. 22. Earl Brownlow to be Lord- 
Lieutenant of co. Lincoln. 





ErratuM.—Under Sept. 24 (see p. 666 
ante), line 7, for “ Parry” read “ Yale.” 
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July 19. At Yulgilbar, N.S. W., the wife 
of the Hon. E. D. Ogilvie, a son. 

Aug. 25. At Fort Beaufort, S. Africa, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. A. H. Cobbe, 20th 
Regt., a dau. 

Sept. 3. At Mahebourg, Mauritius, the 
wife of Major the Hon. Bernard Ward, 
32nd Regt , a son. 

Sept. 5. At Brocklands, Murree, Pun- 
jab, the wife of Major N. E. Boileau, 
Deputy-Judge-Advocate-General, a dau. 

At Calicut, Madras Presidency, the wife 
of Capt. Hill, 1st Regt., a son. 

At Bangalore, the wife of Capt. R. A. 
Walters, 8.C., a sor. 

Sept. 8. At Jullunder, India, the wife 
of Capt. F. Cardew, 82nd Regt., a son. 

Sept. 9. At Simla, India, the wife of 
George Lamb, esq., R.A., a son. 

At Murree, Punjab, the wife of C. H. 
Tilson Marshall, esq., B.S.C., a dau. 

Sept. 15. At Debrooghur, Assam, the 
wife of Major Robert Stewart, of Ardvor- 
lich, twin sons. 

Sept. 17. At Ballygunge, Calcutta, the 
wife of the Hon. J. B. Phear, a dau. 

Sept. 18. At Deesa, Bombay Presidency, 
the wife of Capt. C. Swinhoe, a dau. 

At Murree, Punjab, the wife of Capt. 
E. L. Hawkins, R.H.A., a dau. 

Sept. 23. At Ahmedabad, East Indies, 
the wife of Capt. A. M. Phillips, a son. 

At Coonaar, the wife of Capt. Dyer, 
M.S.C., a son. 

At Calcutta, the wife of F. de Hoche- 
pied Larpent, esq., a son. 

Sept. 24. At Innidanee, the wife of 
Major F. R. Pollock, a son. 

At Nellore, the wife of Edmund Eyre 
Lloyd, esq., H.M.’s Madras Army, a dau. 

At Howrah, Bengal, the wife of Loftus 
R. Tottenham, esq., C.S., a son. 

Sept. 30. At Belize, British Honduras, 
the wife of the Rev. Alfred Field, a son. 

Oct, 2. At Poona, the wife of Major W. 
T. Chitty, B.S.C., a son. 

Oct. 3. At Benares, the wife of the Rev. 
Percy Nicolas, a dau. 

At Assurghur, the wife of Capt. E. 
Roberts, 4th Regt., a son. 

Oct, 5. At Mooltan, the wife of Capt. 
Musgrave, 15th Bengal Cavalry, a son. 

Oct. 8. At Meynell Langley, Derby, the 
wife of Godfrey Meynell, esq., a son. 

Oct. 10. At Cirencester, the wife of 
Capt. R, Beadon, Bengal Cavalry, a dau. 

Oct. 12, At Chambly, Montreal, Canada, 
the wife of Lieut. Joseph Napier, Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers, a son. 

Oct. 18. At Grendon Underwood, Bucks, 
the wife of the Rev. R. H. Pigott, a dau. 





Births. 


BIRTHS. 
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At Hallaton Hall, Leicestershire, the 
wife of Edward Studd, esq., a dau. 

Oct. 14. At Weston-super-Mare, the 
wife of Comm. J. Townsend, R.N., a- 
dau. 

Oct. 15. At Nutfield, Surrey, the wife 
of the Rev. R. Briscoe, D.D., a son. 

At Hedgeley, Alnwick, the wife of Capt. 
J. R. Carr, 4th Regt., a son. 

At Harrow-on-the-Hill, the wife of W. 
R. Fisher, esq., barrister-at-law, a son. 

Oct. 16. At Eastbourne, the Lady Isa- 
bella Whitbread, a son. 

At 78,South Audley-street, the Hon. 
Mrs. Stonor, a son. 

At Mount Radford, Exeter, the wife of 
Capt. A. E. Campbell, B.S.C., a son. 

At Umballa, t Indies, the wife of 
Lieut. W. E. Montague, 94th Foot, a son. 

At the Orphan Asylum, Wanstead, the 
wife of the Rev. W. Norman, a son. 

At Eton, the wife of the Rev. E. Stone, 
a son. 

At West Cowes, the wife of the Rev. 
A. Watson, M.A., a dau. 

Oct. 17. At Worthing, the wife of 
Capt. the Hon. C. C. Chetwynd, a dau. 

At Fairlight, Upper Deal, the wife of 
Capt. Henry Boys, R.N., a son. 

At Greensted Hall, Ongar, the wife of 
P. J. Budworth, esq., a son. 

At 7, Chapel-street, Park-lane, the 
wife of Henry Goschen, esq., a dau. 

At Brantwood, Coniston, the wife of the 
Rev. G. W. Kitchin, a son. 

At Hatfield Heath, the wife of the Rev. 
T. G. Postlethwaite, a son. 

At Slymbridge, the wife of the Rev. 
C. H. Ridding, jun., a dau. 

At Eastry, Kent, the wife of the Rev. 
W. F. Shaw, M.A., a dau. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the wife of 
the Rev. C. L. Vaughan, a son. 

At 28, Brunswick-gardens, Kensington, 
the wife of C. Walker, esq., barrister-at- 
law, a dau. 

Oct. 18. At Blair Adam, the wife of 
W. Adam, esq., M.P., a dau. 

At Bocking, Essex, the wife of Capt. 
H. B. Bromley, 10th Foot, a dau. 

At Clevedon, Somerset, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. W. E. Gibb, a dau. 

At 20, Tavistock-square, the wife of 
F. H. Lewis, esq., barrister-at-law, a dau. 

At Fairlight, Hampton Wick, the wife 
of C. Mostyn, esq., a son. 

At Maude-groves West Brompton, the 
wife of A. Thomson, esq., LL.D., barrister- 
at-law, a son. 

Oct. 19. At Marlborough, the wife of 
the Rev. F. H. Bond, a son. 
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P mang wife of the Hon. Ernest Cochrane, 
a dau, 

At Mussoorie, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Coles, the Royal Regt., a dau. 

At Chelsea, the wife of the Rev. R. H. 
Davies, a dau. 

At Boothby Graffoe, Lincoln, the wife 
of the Rev. C. G. Fullerton, a son. 

At Aberdeen, the wife of Col. Disney 
Leith, a dau. 

At Neyland, Pembroke Dock, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Lennox, R.A, a son. 

At Sydenham, the wife of E. Grote 
Prescott, esq., a son. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of Col. J. H. 
Tapp, Madras Army, a son. 

At Tettenhall Wood, Wolverhampton, 
the wife of the Rev. S. Wigan, a dau. 

Oct, 20. At Dysart House, Fife, the 
Countess of Rosslyn, a dau. 

At Hereford, the wife of the Rev. J. 
Woollam, a dau. 

Oct. 21. At Sandgate, the wife of Capt. 
the Hon. L. A. Addington, R.A., a dau. 

In the Bay of Biscay, in the Royal 
Mail steamer Roman, the wife of Capt. 
E. A. Berger, 10th Regt., a son. 

At Marchington, Staffordshire, the wife 
of the Rev. Dr. Bowden, a son. 

At Park House, Walmer, the wife of 
Capt. Dicey, a son. 

Oct, 22. At Cambridge-town, the wife 
of Capt. Cardew, R.A., a dau. 

At 8, Queensborough-terrace, Kensing- 
ton-gardens, the wife of G. F. Carlyon- 
Simmons, esq., a son. 

At Walsall-wood, co. Stafford, the wife 
of the Rev. E. J. Huntsman, M.A., a son. 

At Collingham, Yorkshire, the wife of 
the Rev. St. A. H. M. St. Aubyn, a dau. 

Oct, 23. At 13, Lowndes-square, Bel- 
gravia, the Lady Augustus Hervey, a dau. 

At Holly House, Twickenham, the Hon. 
Mrs. Swanston, a son. 

At Warmwell, the wife of the Rev. E. P. 
Cambridge, a dau. 

At Artarman, Dumbartonshire, the wife 
of W. H, Edye, esq., Capt. K.N., a son. 

At Harborough, Rugby, Mrs. Egerton 
Boughton Leigh, a dau. 

At The Lodge, Parnden, the wife of 
Capt. W. A. R. Pearse, a son. 

At 12, Albemarle-street,-the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Pretyman, a dau. 

Oct. 24. At Rochester, the wife of the 
Rev. A. L. Mayhew, B.A., a dau. 

Oct. 25. At Chapel-street, Park-lane, . 
the wife of W. A. Lethbridge, esq., a son. 

At 16, Upper Grosvenor-street, the wife 
of the Rev. Albert Smith, a dau. 

Oct 26. At 6, Hyde-park-street, Lady 
McGregor, a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of Capt. Har- 
greaves, of Arborfield Hall, Berks, a dau. 
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At Sopley, the wife of the Rev. W. 
H. Lucas, a son. 

At Farquhar House, Upper Norwood, 
the wife of the Rev. E. Luckman, a dau. 

Oct. 27. At Heyford-hill, Oxford, the 
wife of Capt. J. A. Fane, a son. 

At West Harling, the wife of the Rev. 
W. R. Hickman, a son. 

At Great Marlow, the wife of the Rev. 
W. M. Hoare, a son. 

At Canterbury, the wife of Col. H. W. 
P. Welman, late 1st Regt., a son. 

Oct. 28. At Ayton Castle, Berwickshire, 
the wife of J. W. H. Anderson, esq., 
younger, of St. Germains, a son. 

At Bath, the wife of Commander G. M. 
Coomber, R.N., a son. 

At Blandford St. Mary, the wife of the 
Rev. J. Mansfield, a son. 

At Nice, the wife of W. T. Pelham, 
esq., of Cound Hall, Shropshire, a son. 

At Boconnoc, the wife of Capt. Augustus 
Phillimore, a son. 

At Upper Southwick-street, the wife of 
C. G. Plumer, esq., M.C.S., a son. 

At Pylle, Shepton Mallet, the wife of 
the Rev. H. F. B. Portman, a son. 

Oct. 29. At Montreal, Canada, the wife 
of Capt. Akers, R.E., a dau. 

At Dartford, Kent, the wife of the 
Rev. G. J. Blomfield, a dau. 

At Bagington Hall, Coventry, Mrs. 
Davenport-Bromley, a son. 

At Lee, the wife of C. Eardley-Wilmot, 
esq., @ son. 

At Brondyffryn, Denbigh, the wife of 
J.C. Wynne-Edwards, esq., a dau. 

At 13, Devonshire-terrace, Hyde-park, 
the wife of Brigadier-Gen. C. A. Edwards, 
C.B., a son. 

At Southampton, the wife of Lieut. R. 
Patton Jenkins, R.N., a dau. 

At Muswell-hill, the wife of Capt. 
Clement J. Mead, B.S.C., a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. W. E. Rawstorne, 
of Penwortham, a dau. 

At Littlepark, Enfield, Mrs. Cornelius 
Walford, a dau. 

* Oct. 30. At Cheltenham the wife of 
Col. Charles Cureton, a son. 

At Durham-terrace, Westbourne-park, 
the wife of the Rev. J. P. Hardy, a 
son. 

At Buildwas, Salop, the wife of the Rev. 
G. 8. L. Little, a son. 

At 3, Palace-gardens-terrace, Kensing- 
ton, the wife of Lieut.-Col. K. M. Mar- 
tineau, late B.S.C., a son. 

At Swilland, Suffolk, the wife of the 
Rev. J. Park Nelson, a son. 

At St. Servan, the wife of Major A. A. 
Shaw, late Madras Army, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. F. E. Winslow, 
B.A., of Chesham, Bucks, a dau. 
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Oct. 31. At Pakefield, Lowestoft, Suffolk, 
tthe wife of the Rev. E. Houchen. a dau. 

At Newbold-on-Avon, the wife of the 
Rev. T. W. Boughton-Leigh, a son. 

Nov. 1. At Catton, the wife of S. G. Bux- 
ton, esq., a dau. 

At St. Helen’s, Portsea, the wife of the 
Rev. E. B. Churchill, a dau. 

‘The wife of the Rev. W. Courtnall, of 
Hayerhill, Suffolk, a dau. 

At Swarcliffe Hall, Yorkshire, the wife 
of J; Greenwood, esq., a son. 

The wife of the Rev. W. Michell, in- 
cumbent of Chantry, Somerset, a son. 

At Norwich, the wife of the Rev. Alfred 
Pownall, a son. 

Nov. 2. At Stourfield, Christchurch, 
the wife of H. Popham, esq., a son. 

At Denby Grange, Wakefield, the wife 
of Lewis R. Starkey, esq., a dau. 

At Stockbridge, Hants, the wife of the 
Rev. R. Terrell, a son. ; 

Nov. 8.. At Shirburn Castle, the Coun- 
tess of Macclesfield, a dau. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of Sir C. Wat- 
son, bart., a son, who survived only a few 
hours. 

At Stanton, the wife of the Rev. W. H. 
Bloxsome, a dau. 

At Barnes, the wife of H. Tyrwitt 
Frend, esq., barrister, a dau. 

At Stanton Abbey, Derbyshire, the wife 
of the Rev. J. M. Freshfield, a dau. 

At Heavitree, Exeter, the wife of G. 
Lowther-Crofton, esq., a dau. 

At Monk Okehampton, the wife of the 
Rev. H. M. Northcote, a dau. 

At Fredville, Wingham, the wife of C. 
J. Plumtre, esq., a son. 

At Holmwood Park, the wife of F. 
Sloane Stanley, esq., of Tedworth, a son. 

At Southwold, the wife of the Rev. S. 
B. Westhorp, a dau. 

Nov. 4. At Richmond, Surrey, the wife 
of Col. C. B. Fuller, R.H.A. a dau. 

At Haringey Park, Hornsey, the wife of 
R. Russell Maynard, esq., a son. 

At Hampstead, the wife of J. R. B. 
Moneypenny esq., Capt. E. Kent Militia, 
@ son. 

At Rochester, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
H, Wray, R.E., a son. 

Nov. 5. At Ulting, Essex, the wife of 
the Rev. N. V. Fowler, a son. 

At Dublin, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Bag- 
well Purefoy, a dau. 

At Ballycurry, co. Wicklow, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. C. G. Tottenham, M.P., a dau. 

At Weymouth, the wife of the Rev. W. 
F. Tregarthen, a dau. 

At Borden, Sittingbourne, the wife of 
the Rev. F. E. Tuke, a dau. 

At Westhorp Hall, Notts, the wife of 
Major Warrand, R.E., a dan. 

N.S. 1867, Vou. IV. 
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Nov. 6. At 16, Chesham-place, the Hon. 
Mrs. Ridgway, a dau. 

At 54, Bessborough-street, 8.W., the 
wife of R. C. Lush, esq., a dau. 

Nov. 7. At Belshford, Horncastle, the 
Hon. Mrs. T. Edwards, a dau. 

At 16, Park-road, S.E., the wife of the 
Rev. J. H. Hazell, a dau. 

At Abbott's Barton, Winchester, the 
wife of W. B. Simonds, esq., M.P., a dau. 

Nov. 8. At Broxmouth Park, Dunbar, 
Lady Susan Grant Suttie, a dau. 

At Oak-hill, Hampstead, the wife of G. 
Chance, esq., barrister, a dau. 

At 10, Upper Grosvenor-street, the 
widow of R. Culling-Hanbury, esq., a dau. 

Nov. 9. At 4, Devonshire-place, W., the 
wife of Gen. Sir John Aitchison, G.C.B., 
a dau. 

At Combermere Abbey, the Hon. Mrs. 
Cecil Lennox Peel, a dau. 

At Leighton Park, Berks, the wife of 
Capt. A. W. Cobham, a dau. 

At Twickenham, the wife of the Rev. 
G. G. P. Glossop, a son. 

At Liandefalle, the wife of the Rev. 
Walpole Harris, a dau. 

At Reigate, the wife of Pryce A. 
Major, esq., M.A., a dau. 

Nov.10. At Malton, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Godfrey Beaumont, a dau. 

At Guildford, the wife of the Rev. 
C. G. Hutchins, M.A., a dau. 

At Arle House, Cheltenham, the wife 
of Comm. G. A. W. Welch, R.N., a dau. 

At Roath Court, Cardiff, the wife of 
C. H. Williams, esq., a dau. 

At Halton-place, Craven, Yorkshire, the 
wife of E. York, esq., a son. 

Nov. 11. At Pennoxtone, Herefordshire, 
Lady Cockburn, a son. 

At Charlton, the wife of E. Bainbridge, 
esq., Lieut. R.A., a son. 

At Swaffham, the wife of the Rev. 
J. T. Jeffeock, vicar of Wolstanton, 
a dau. 

At The Hollies, Rugby, the wife of the 
late Capt. Molesworth, R.E., a son. 

At Upper Norwood, the wife of W. W. 
Ravenhill, esq., a dau. 

At Belgrave-terrace, Stockwell-park, the 
wife of the Rev. G. C. Triggs, a dau. 

At 51, Porchester-terrace, the wife of 
P. Vanderby]l, esq., M.P., a son. 

Nov. 12. At 77, Chester-square, the 
Hon. Mrs. A. Douglas Pennant, a son. 

At Wretham Hall, Thetford, Norfolk, 
the wife of Wyrley Birch, esq., a son. 

At Trenant-park, Cornwall, the wife of 
Capt. W. H. Peel, a dau. 

Nov. 18. At Woolwich, the wife of 
Capt. E. J. R. Connolly, R.M.L.1., a dau. 

Nov.14. At Berry-hill, Mansfield, the 
lady of Sir Edward 8. Walker, a son. 
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At 5, Leinster-terrace, the wife of the 
Hon. Sydney Annesley, a dau. 

At Denver Hall, Downham, the wife of 
the Rey. Canon Hopkins, a dau. 
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At Radborne, Derby, the wife of the 
Rev. W. Chandos Pole, a son. 

Nov. 15. At Havant, the wife of the 
Rev. F. Payne Seymour, a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


Oct. 27. At St. Petersburg, his Majesty 
George I., King of Greece, to the grand 
Duchess Olga, eldest dau. of the Grand 
Duke Constantine of Russia, and niece of 
the Czar Alexander II. 


July 8. At St. Bartholomew’s, Grahams- 
town, Richard Cumberlege, esq., 11th 
Regt., to Blanche Georgina, second dau. 
of Col. Wyatt, 11th Regt. 

July 30. At Murree, Punjab, F. M. 
Newbery, esq., Asst. -Commissioner, Luck- 
now, to Jane, only child of the late Dr. 
E. Turner, Bengal Army. 

Aug. 19. At Buenos Ayres, the Rev. G. 
A. Humble, M.D., M.R.C.P., Medical Mis- 
sionary, Patagones, to Elizabeth Louisa, 

oungest dau. of the late Capt. Watkin 
Williams, of Barmouth, N. Wales. 

Aug. 20. At Port Louis, G. V. Wardell, 
esq., Lieut. 24th Regt., to Lucy Anne 
Charlotte, eldest dau. of J, T. Russell, 
esq., Comm. R.N. 

Sept. 3. At Mussoorie, N. India, Capt. 
C.8. T. Sale, 36th Regt., to Ellen Scott, 
eldest dau. of E. R. Douglas, esq., of 
Landour. 

Sept. 5. At Murree, Punjab, Capt. F. 
E. H. Farquharson, 42nd Royal Highland 
Regt., to Harriet, dau. of Major J. Shakes- 
peare Lowe, B.S.C. 

Sept. 7. At Nynee Tai, Alexander A. A. 
Kinloch, esq., Rifle Brigade, eldest son of 
Col. Kinloch, of Kilrie, to Constance 
Emma Mary, youngest dau. of the late F. 
Beckford Long, esq. ' 

Sept. 11, At Ellichpoor, Bombay, A. 
Down, esq., to Florence Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the late Capt. R. H.S. Jackson, and 





granddau. of the late Admiral Sir Peter ° 


Halkett, bart. 

Sept. 25. At Poona, W.S. Howard, esq., 
Executive Engineer of Kirkee, to Emily, 
second dau. of Col. Stock, Adj.-Gen. of 
the Bombay Army. 

Sept. 27. At Montreal, Canada, George 
Rowley, esq., 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 
to Alicia, dau. of the late Capt. Hollis, 
King’s Dragoon Guards. . 

Sept. 28, At Saugor, Central Provinces, 
A. P. Palmer, ésq., 10th B. Lancers, to 
Helen Aylmer, second dau. of Aylmer 
arris, esq., late Deputy Commissioner in 

re. 
ct. 2, At Green Hill, Maryland, Henry 
Howard, esq., of the British Legation, to 


Cecilia, dau. of Geo. W. Riggs, esq., of 
Washington. 

Oct. 7. At Inverness, the Rev. J. P. 
Richmond, son of the late Rev. C. G. 
Richmond, vicar of Sixhills, Lincolnshire, 
to Mary, third dau. of John Ross, esq., of 
Leeds, co. Megantic, province of Quebec. 

Oct. 8. At Milton, Southsea, R. T. 
Hare, B.S.C., eldest son of Comm. R. 
Hare, R.N., of Bath, to Gertrude Adeline, 
second dau. of the Rev. J. J. Spear, M.A. 

Oct. 9. At Brighton, the Rev. W. A. 
Campbell, M.A., Chaplain to H.M.’s Lega- 
tion, Madrid, to Mary Clara, eldest dau. of 
the late F. W. Browne, esq., of Calcutta. 

At Knotty Ash, Liverpool, Robert 
Daglish, esq., of Aston Hall, Cheshire, to 
Ellen Clare, widow of Frederick Withing- 
ton, esq., of Ash House, Liverpool, 

At Llanrbaiadr, T. Augustus Greer, 
esq., to Selina Margaret, youngest dau. of 
T. Hughes, esq., of Ystrad, Denbighshire. 

At East Tisted, Hants, the Rev. R. J. 
Mooyaart, M.A., incumbent of St. John’s, 
Ladywood, Birmingham, to Emma Ma- 
tilda, only surviving dau. of the late 
John Meyer, esq. 

At Beccles, the Rev. C. H. Shaw, 
rector of Hatherop, Gloucestershire, to 
Mary Harriet, youngest dau. of Henry 
Sharpin, esq., of Beccles, Suffolk. 

At St. Peter’s, Eaton-square, Gilbert 
Hardinge Stracey, esq., son of Sir Henry 
Stracey, bart., to Louisa Anne, only dau. 
of the late Richard Groucock, esq. 

At Dublin, Finch White, esq., Capt. 
85th Regt., to Catherine Letitia Frances, 
eldest dau. of the late Henry Smythe, 
esq., of Newtown, Drogheda. 

Oct 10. At Coodham, Ayrshire, A. J. 
Campbell, late 74th Highlanders, eldest 
son of Alexander Campbell, esq., of Auch- 
endarroch, Argyle, to Isabella Catherine, 
eldest dau. of James Ogilvy Fairlie, esq., 
of Coodham, Ayrshire. 

At Paisley, N.B., A. Campbell Douglass, 
esq., of Mains, to Elizabeth Christian Stir- 
ling, only dau. of the late Robert Speir, 
esq., of Culdees, Perthshire. 

Oct. 15. At St. James’s, Pentonville, 
John Aldridge, esq., second son of the 
late Rev. W. Aldridge, of Hereford, to 
Paulina, dau. of Ira Crook, esq., of Chal- 
ford, Gloucestershire. 

At Lympstone, Capt. Sussex William 
Lennox, eldest son of Lord Sussex Lennox, 
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to Eleanor Jane, second dau. of W. H. 
Peters, esq., of Harefield House, Devon. 

At St. Peter’s, Eaton-square, Frederick 
Dixon-Hartland, esq., of The Oaklands, 
Charlton Kings, to Grace Amy, youngest 
dau. of the late Col. Wilson, K.H. 

At Lichfield, Francis Lilley Ellis, 

youngest son of the late James Ellis, esq., 
of Glasgow, to Annie, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Joseph Taylor, incumbent of Whit- 
tington. 
At Cheltenham, Constantine Maguire, 
esq., Lieut. 44th Regt., to Mary Elizabeth 
Agnes, eldest dau. of A. S, Duncan, esq., 
of Cheltenham. 

At St. John’s, Notting-hill, the Rev. 
W. H. Nutter, M.A., of Newport, Isle of 
Wight, to Sarah, only surviving dau. of 
the late Albert Dunk, esq. 

At Hove, Sussex, Col. Francis Henry 
Scott, M.S.C., to Julia Margaret, widow 
of W. MacAndrew, esq., M.D. 

At the British Embassy, Paris, Le 
Gendre Nicholas Starkie, esq., of Hunt- 
royde, Lancashire, to Jemima Monica 
Mildred, second dau. of the late H. Tem- 
pest, esq., of Newland Park, Yorkshire. 

At the British Consulate, St. Malo, and 
at the English Church, St. Servan, Major 
George Edward Thomas, B.8.C., to Emma 
Caroline Alice, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
8. J. Gambier, of Cheltenham. 

Oct. 16. At Kirby Cane, Norfolk, Henry 
E. Buxton, esq., son of the late Sir E. 
North Buxton, bart., to Mary Rosalind, 
only dau. of the Rev. Abbot Upceher. 

At West Derby, Robert Allan, second 
son of the late T. FitzGerald, esq., of Shal- 
stone Manor, Bucks, to Harriet Agnes, 
youngest dau. of James Rigby, esq., of 
Moss House, Lancashire. 

At Jersey, Rear-Admiral Richard Strode 
Hewlett, C.B,.,to Marian Fullarton Edgar, 
of Greencliff, Jersey. 

Gabriel Kennard, of Court Lodge, Lin- 
ton, eldest son of Gabriel Kennard, esq., 
of Frith Hall, East Farleigh, Kent, to 
Mary Anne, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
Thomas Watson, vicar of East Farleigh. 

At Tissington, Capt. Martin, 43rd 
Bengal Light Infantry, to Agnes Rebekah, 
eldest dau. of Sir W. FitzHerbert, bart. 

At Jersey, Duncan George Pitcher, esq., 
21st Hussars, to Rose Elizabeth, third 
dau. of Capt. J. C. Evison, R.N. 

At St. Michael’s, Chester-square, Henry 
Charles Talbot, esq., late Capt. 48rd Light 
Infantry, only son of the late Rev. H. 
G. Talbot, rector of Mitchel Troy, Mon- 
mouthshire, to Juliana Augusta, third 
dau. of Capt. Berners, R.N. 

Oct. 17, At Kilburn, James Hay Camp- 
bell, esq. Major 71st Highlanders, to 
Caroline Evina Macpherson, eldest dau. of 
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J. Macpherson-Macniel, esq., of Kingston, 


Jamaica, 

At Herringfleet, the Rev. Denis Carey, 
late of the 2nd Madras Light Cavalry, son 
of the late Major-Gen. Sir Octavius Carey, 
C.B., K.C.H., to Jane Charlotte, youngest 
dau. of the late Henry Mussenden Leathes, 
esq., of Herringfleet Hall, Suffolk. 

At North Petherton, Somerset, W. W. 
Clarke, M.A., to Marian Jane, eldest dau. 
of the late Lieut.-Col. Lugard, R.E. 

At Great Yeldham, the Rev. C..J. 
Fisher, rector of Ovington-cum-Tilbury, 
to Jessie, dau. of the late Rev. Lewis Way, 
of Spencer Grange, Essex. 

At St. Clement Danes, Strand, Henry 
Hill, esq., of the India Office, to Mary 
Henrietta, second dau. of the Rev. R. 
Henry Killick, M.A, 

At Fenagh, Edward Bunbury Litchford, 
esq., of Clonmore, co, Carlow, only son of 
the late Rev. E. R. Litchford, rector of 
Boothby Pagnell, Lincolnshire, to Thoma- 
sina, youngest dau. of John Watson, esq., 
of Ballydarton, co. Carlow. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Capt. 
J. Little, of Cliff Castle, co. Dublin, to 
Mary Henrietta, relict of J. R. Curry, 
esq., and dau. of William Gabbett, esq., of 
Mount Minuett and Linfield. 

At Ryde, Lieut.-Col. J. C. McCaskill, 
late Madras Army, only surviving son of 
the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir John McCaskill, 
K.C.B., K.H., to Jane Agnes, third dau. 
of the Rev. James Smith. 

At Keswick, R. J. H. Parkinson, B.A. 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, to Frances, 
eldest dau. of James Thompson, esq., of 
Workington, Cumberland. 

At Trinity Church, Marylebone, the 
Rev. Edmund Price, rector of Farn- 
borough, Berks, eldest son of R. C. Price, 
esq., of Hill House, Carshalton, to Frances 
Augusta, fourth dau. of the late E. C. 
Kindersley, esq., of Harley-street. 

At Tunbridge-Wells, William Frederick 
Haynes Smith, esq., Solicitor-General of 
British Guiana, to Ellen Parkinson, dau. 
of J. T. White, esq., of Cumberland- 
terrace, Regent’s-park. 

At Lee, Kent, J. Leonard Wolterbeck, 
LL.D., to Louisa, youngest dau. of the 
late R. Jacomb-Hood, esq., of Bardon 
Park, Leicestershire. 

Oct. 19. At Virginia Water, Surrey, 
and afterwards at the Greek Church, 
London-wall, George Palatiano, esq., M.D., 
to Isabella Julia, youngest dau. of the late 
Major Aubrey William Beauclerk, of Ard- 
glass Castle, co. Down. 

Oct. 20. At Kentish Town, Mr, Arthur 
Lewis, solicitor, to Miss Kate Terry. 

Oct. 22. At Tickenhall, the Rev. William 
Bosworth, rector of Beeston Regis, Nor- 
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folk, to Katharine Frances, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Richardson Cox. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, George 
Hamilton Evans, esq., son of Robert 
Mendham Evans, esq., of Fatherwell Hall, 
Kent, to Clementina, dau. of the late Rev. 
Clement Wolseley, of Sandbrook Park, 
co. Carlow. 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, James 
Kenneth Douglas Mackenzie, esq., second 
son of His Excellency Capt. James George 
Mackenzie, R.N., Lieut.-Governor of St. 
Kitt’s and Nevis, to Mary Kate Gertrude, 
youngest dau. of R. M. Evans, esq. 

At St. Andrew’s, Fife, the Rev. T. 
William Lee, M.A., of Hautley Wintney, 
Hants, to M t Anne, youngest dau. 
of the late Rev. C. J. Lyon, M.A. 

At St. Gabriel's, South Belgravia, the 
Rev. James Lyde, Chaplain to the Borough 
Prisons, Plymouth, to Anne, younger dau. 
of the late Edward Adams, esq., of Marl- 
borough, Devon. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Lieut. C. Mercer, 
1st Goorkha Regt. L.I., to Ellen Madeline 
Leila, eldest dau. of the late Capt. H. 
Ruxton Corfield, late 9th Bengal Native 


try. 

At Peterhead, the Rev. William Arthur 
Ranken, incumbent of St. Luke’s, Cumines- 
town, to Louise Augusta, youngest dau. 
of the late Alexander Hutchinson, esq. 

Oct. 23, At Higham-on-the-Hill, Charles 
Asheton, esq., of Lichford Hall, co. 
Lancaster, to Ada Mary, eldest dau. of 
N. E, Hurst, esq., of Higham Grange, co. 
Leicester. 

At Darleith House, Dumbartonshire, 
the Rev, Francis Bryans, M.A., vicar of 
Backford, Cheshire, to Janetta Fraser, 
relict of Capt. Duncan Buchanan, of the 
Madras Army, and dau. of the late Lord 
Robertson, one of the Senators of the 
College of Justice, Scotland. 

At Nailstone, Leicestershire, C. J. Cal.- 
‘throp, e3q., of Horkstow Hall, Lincoln- 
shire, to Susan, youngest dau. of Samuel 
Knowles, esq., of Nailstone. 

At Woolbeding, Sussex, the Rev. R. Z. 
Walker, M.A., rector of Boyton, Wilts, to 
Carcline Arnold, dau. of the Rev. H. 
Walsh, rector of Bishopstrow. 

Oct. 24. At Kilkeedy, co. Limerick, Sir 
David Vandeleur Roche, bart., of Carass, co. 
Limerick, to the Hon. Isabella Susannah 
Adelaide Massey, youngest dau. of the 
Right Hon. Lord Clarina. 


At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Capt. Henry 


Hamilton Beamish, R.N., to Blanche 
Georgina, younger dau. of W. Majoribanks 
Hughes, esq. 

At Thurnby, Leicestershire, Charles, 
only child of the late Rev. Charles De la 
Cour, vicar of Heckington, Lincolnshire, 
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to Mary Ellen, only dau. of the Rev. J. 
R. Redhead, vicar of Thurnby. 

At Great Haseley, Oxfordshire, the 
Rev. Francis Aspinwall Goddard, M.A., of 
Sutton Coldfield, to Fanny Pratt, fourth 
dau. of the late Joseph Skinner Lampen, 
esq., of St. Budeaux, Devon. 

At St. John’s, Paddington, Lieut. 
Walter Leckie Hallett, BS.C., eldest 
son of the late Col. J. D. Hallett, C.B., 
to Eliza, second dau. of the late E. 
McLaurin Smith, esq., M.D. 

At Carnmoney, Edward Jenkins, esq., 
barrister, eldest son of the Rev. John 
Jenkins, D.D., of Montreal, to Matilda, 
youngest dau. of P. Johnston, esq., of 
Dalriada, Belfast. 

At Cheltenham, Frederic Thomas 
Lewen, esq., of Cloghans, co. Mayo, to 
Lucy Emma, eldest dau. of the late W. 
Byrom Corrie, esq., of Cheltenham. 

At Ogonolloe, R. B. Robertson-Glasgow, 
esq., of Montgreenan, Ayrshire, to Louisa 
Grace, second dau. of the late 8. G. 
Pardon, esq., of Tinerana, co. Clare. 

At Margate, Thomas Francis Swinford, 
esq., Capt. 98th Regt., to Mary Frances, 
only dau. of Francis Carr Cobb, esq. 

At Upper Norwood, Robt. Kirkpatrick, 
Capt. 35th Light Infantry, to Susan Mary 
Venetia, second dau. of the late A. B. 
Story, esq., of St. Alban’s, Herts. 

Oct. 26. At Southampton, the Rev. J. 
B. Dickson, of Kelso, N.B., to Sarah Fox 
Allin, only dau. of the late Richard Allin, 
esq., of Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 

At All Saints’, Hyde-park, A. Cald- 
cleugh Macleay, esq., to Mabel, only child 
of Col. W. Anderson, C.B. 

Oct. 29. At St. Barnabas, Kensington, 
the Rev. A.Stocker Aglen, of Scarborough, 
to Bessie, eldest dau. of the late Stephen 
Mackenzie, esq., of Leytonstone, Essex. 

At Hawarden, Flintshire, the Rev. 
William Crass, B.A., curate of North- 
church, Berkhampstead, Herts, to Anne 
Elizabeth, second dau. of Gregory Bur- 


‘nett, esq., of Hawarden. 


At Loughborough, the Rev. Edmund 
Eddowes, M.A., incumbent of Hartford, 
Cheshire, to Louisa Elizabeth Sutton, 
younger dau. of Edward Chatterton 
Middleton, esq., of Loughborough. 

At Huish Episcopi, Somerset, Alfred 
FitzHugh, esq., B.S.C., to Cecilia Jane, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. E. P. Henslowe. 

At All Saints’, Paddington, the Rev. E. 
Vincent Pigott, to Caroline Louise, second 
dau. of the late Henry Miller, esq., of 
Preston, Lancashire. 

At Woodrising, Norfolk. the Rev. W. 
Melville Pigot, B.A., to Eleanor Anne, 
dau. of the Rev. A. Roberts, rector of 
Woodrising. 
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At Holyhead, Anglesey, John Owen 
Jones Priestley, esq., eldest son of John 
Priestley, esq., of Hafod Garegog, co. 
Merioneth, to Anne Elizabeth, only dau. 
of W. Barton Panton, esq., of Garreglwyd. 

At Christ Church, Lancaster-gate, the 
Rev. Edmund Thompson, rector of Clip- 
ston, Northants, to Barbara, younger dau. 
of the late Professor Lindley, F.R.S. 

Oct. 80. At Frant, Sussex, John Hum- 
phrey Bland, esq., eldest son of the Rev. 
R. W. Bland, of Abbeville, co. Antrim, to 
Emily Charlotte, dau. of the late Rev. W. 
C. Madden, rector of Bergh Apton, 

At Witley, the Rev. Dolben Paul, M.A., 
to Marianne Frances, dau. of the late Rev. 
S. Hartopp Knapp, rector of Letchworth. 

At Redhill, Surrey, the Rev. C. 8S. 
Ward, incumbent of Valley End, Bagshot, 
to Jessie Maria, third dau. of Paul Storr, 
esq., of Hampstead. 

Oct. 31. At Spridlington, Lincolnshire, 
the Rev. Frederick Borradaile, vicar of 
Bishop’s Norton, to Louisa Maria, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. H. F, Hutton, rector 
of Spridlington. 

At Holywell, Flintshire, Peter Clifford 
Browne, esq., Capt. 83rd Regt., to Mar- 
garet, eldest dau. of the late Thomas 
Mather, esq., of Glyn Abbot, Holywell. 

At Swanage, Dorset, Ettrick William, 
Lieut. R.N., nephew of the late Gen. Sir 
Henry Havelock, K.C.B., to Grace Mary, 
dau. of the late W. B. Brodie, esq., of 
Salisbury, and niece of the late Sir Ben- 
jamin Brodie, bart. 

At Christchurch, Hampstead, the Rev. 
Isaac Durrant, M.A., vicar of Thornton, 
Lancashire, to Emily, dau. of the late 
Rev. E. Bickersteth, of Watton, Herts. 

At Sephton, Lancashire, the Rev. 
Charles Gape, M.A., vicar of Rushall, 
Norfolk, to Mary Eliza, only dau. of the 
late Capt. Henry Weston, of Little Hul- 
ton, Lancashire. 

Major Edward Kent Jones, 97th Regt., 
only son of the late Lieut.-Col. Frederick 
Jones, of the 26th Cameronians, to Kathe- 
tine Octavia, dau. of Joseph Savill, esq., 
of Colchester. 

At Holy Trinity Church, Paddington, 
George May Lowe, M.B., of Lincoln, to 
Eliza Maria Hamilton, third dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. Hamilton Holmes, of Deer Park, 
Cloughjordan, co. Tipperary. 

At St. James’s Piccadilly, the Rev. T. 
H. Papillon, rector of Crowhurst, to Eliza- 
beth, dau. of the late Thomas Hardcastle, 
esq., of Bolton-le-Moors. 

At All Souls’, Marylebone, the Rev. E. 
S. Woods, incumbent of Holy Trinity, 
Dover, to Margaret Wilson, younger dau. 
of the late Capt. W. M. Webb. 

Nov. 1. At Poona, Major Cornwallis 
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Oswald Maude, son of the late Hon. and 
Rev. J. C. Maude, to Emily Maria Chris- 
tina, dau. of Robert Goddard, esq., of 
Monkstown, Ireland. 

Nov. 2. At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, 


Rafe Leycester, esq., of Toft Hall, 
Cheshire, to Edith, dau. of Hubert de 
Burgh, esq. 

Nov. 4. At St. Petersburg, Major George 
Bligh Bowen, M.S.C., to Mademoiselle la 
Baronne Annette, second dau. of Baron 
Renaud de Stackleberg. 

Nov. 5. At St. Stephen's, Bayswater, 
Major H. W. Best, 5th European Light 
Cavalry, to Mary Martha, eldest dau. of 
the late J. W. King, esq. 

At Oxford, the Rev. Dr. Bosworth, Pro- 
fessor of Anglo-Saxon, to Emily, widow 
of the Rev. Henry Stonhouse, B.C.L. 

At Plymouth, R. M. Hall, Staff Assis- 
tant-Surgeon, late 33rd Regt., to Mary 
Caroline, dau. of the late Col. George 
Smith, H.E.L.C.S. 

At Hanwell, Frederick Horace Onslow, 
esq., of Bayonne, to Alexandrina Ogilvie, 
dau. of Cupt. James Vetch, R.E. 

At Geldeston, Norfolk, the Rev. W. G. 
Sharpin, B.A., curate of Broome, Norfolk, 
to Mary Ann, second dau. of R. Dash- 
wood, esq., of Geldeston. 

Nov. 6. At Hampton Wick, Jonathan 
Peel Baird, esq., son of the late Sir D. 
Baird, bart., to Emily Diana Frances, only 
dau. of Col. G. A. Maude. 

At Diptford, R. W. T. Dawson, esq., 
25th Regt.,to Catherine Bethulia, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. H. Hare, of Curtisknowle. 

At Greenford, William H. Warren, 
Capt. 81st Regt., to Maude, relict of the 
late M. E. Heathcote, esq., 11th Hussars, 
and dau. of James Lane, esq. 

Nov. 7. At St. Mary’s, Lambeth, the 
Rev. C. A. Berry, of Little Paxton, Hunts, 
to Mary Ann, only dau. of the late Reuben 
Thomas Davis, esq., of Lambeth. 

At Birchington, Isle of Thanet, Guy 
Golding Bird, Lieut. 106th Light Infantry, 
to Mary White, second dau. of Robert 
Edwards, esq., of Birchington. 

At Blair, co. Ayr, Charles Arthur Cu- 
ningham, eldest son of Sir P. A. Cuning- 
ham-Fairlie, bart., to Caroline Madelina, 
younger dau. of W. Fordyce Blair, esq., of 
Blair, N.B. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, the Rev. 
George Langton Hodgkinson, perpetual 
curate of Holy Trinity, Gainsborough, to 
Fanny Maude Jane, eldest dau. of Capt. 
Hodgkinson, R.N. 

At Walthamstow, Essex, T. E. Oldham, 
only son of Edwd. Oldham, esq., of Lod- 
dington Hall, to Susanzah Mary Ann 
eldest dau. of James Vallentin, esq. 

, At Micheldever, Hants, the Rev. G. A. 
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Procter, M.A., to Eliza Vincent, fourth 
dau. of the Rev. T. Clarke. 

At the Embassy, in Paris, Frances 
Sophia, elder dau. of the late Major 
George Hutchins Bellasis, Bombay Army, 
to the Rev. Thomas Roberts. 

At St. John’s, Paddington, Richard 
Temple Rennie, esq., barrister-at-law, to 
Marie, widow of Thomas de la Rue, 


esq. 

At St. Jude’s, Mildmay-park, N., the 
Rev. G. Savage, M.A.,to Mary, eldest sur- 
viving dau. of the Rev. R. Aitken, incum- 
bent of Pendeén, Cornwall. 

At Forest-hill, the Rev. R. F. Wheeler, 
of Whitley, North Shields, to Phebe, 
eldest dau. of the late W. Newton, esq. 

At Clifton, Wm. Wyndham, esq., of 
Dinton House, Wilts, to Frances Ann, 
dau. of the Rev. J. C. Stafford. 

Nov. 8. At Wallasey, Cheshire, Capt. 
R. 8. Robinson, 89th Regt., to Marion 
Stone, eldest dau. of G. Pollexfen, esq., 
of Egremont, Cheshire. 

Nov. 9. At Clocaenog, Denbighshire, 
Bowen Jordan Jordan, esq., of “og 
ford, Cardiganshire, to Ellinor Laura, 
only dau. of the late R. 0. 
of Aberystwith, i i 

At Monkstown, G. B. Wolseley,esq., 98th 
Regt., to Louisa, eldest surviving dau. of 
W. Andrews, esq., of Ashton, Monkstown, 
co. Dublin. 

Nov. 12. At Madron, Cornwall, G. Bor- 
lase, Comm. R.N., second son of the late 
Samuel Borlase, esq., of Castle Horneck, 
to Marian, youngest dau. of the late W. 
Kady, esq., of Campsbourne, Hornsey. 

At Dawlish, Thomas n, second 
son of Robert Tyndall, esq., of Oaklands, 
New Ross, co. Wexford, to Cecilia Lucy, 
eldest dau. of the late C. K. Webb, 


Powell, esq., 


esq. 

At Donhead St. Andrew, Wilts, Harvey 
John de Montmorency, esq., eldest son 
of John de Montmorency, esq., of Castle 
Morres, co. Kilkenny, to Grace Kathleen, 
eldest dau. of T. Fraser Grove, esq., M.P. 

At Barningham, Harry Berners U pcher, 
esq., to Frederica Lucy, third dau. of 
J. T. Mott, esq., of ingham Hall. 

At Beckenham, Kent, Charles Frederic 
Baldwin, esq., Lieut. R.E. (Bombay), 
second son of the late W. W. T. Baldwin, 
esq., of Stede-hill, Kent, to Victoria 
Pauline Griseldis, second dau. of Paul 
Cesar de Broc, esq., of Beckenham. 

At Florence, Spencer, eldest son of the 
Right Hon. 8. H. Walpole, M.P., to 
Marion, youngest dau. of Sir J. D. Murray, 
bart. 
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Nov. 13. At Longthorpe, Peterborough, 
F. 8. Lawrence Pratt, esq., to Caroline 
Charlotte, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
W. Strong, of Thorpe Hall, Peterborough. 

At Bednall, the Rev. J. J. Culpepper 
Valpy, rector of Elsing, Norfolk, to 
Bertha Harriet, second dau. of H. Wyatt, 
esq., of Acton Hill, Staffordshire. 

Nov. 14. At Hinxhill, Kent, David 
Chalmers, esq., of Colinton, Mid-Lothian, 
to Elizabeth Murton, second dau. of the 
Rev. J. Philpott, M.A., rector of Hinxhill. 

At Maperton, John Talbot Coke, esq., 
Capt. 25th Regt., eldest son of Lieut.- 
Col. Coke, of Debdale, to Charlotte Har- 
riot, eldest dau. of Major FitzGerald, of 
Maperton House, Somerset. 

Nov. 18. Charles M. Doyne, esq., eldest 
son of Robert Doyne, esq., of Wells, co. 
Wexford, to Lady Frances Mary, eldest 
dau. of Earl Fitzwilliam. 

Nov. 19. At All Saints’, Paddington, 
John Deverell, esq., barrister-at-law, of 
Frankleigh, Wilts, to Jane, dau. of the 
late Rev. Edward Willes, prebendary of 
Wells. 

At Hingham, Norfolk, the Rev. J. R. 
Hardinge, M.A., to Agnes Laura, second 
dau. of the late Rev. W. Smith, M.A., 
rector of East Tuddenham-with-Honing- 
ham, Norfolk. 

At Cheltenham, Col. Hill, of Court of 
Hill, Shropshire, to Emma, widow of the 
Rev. T. J. Longworth, vicar of Bromfield. 

At Cheltenham, Henry John Hollier, 
esq., of the Oaklands, Glamorganshire, to 
Susan, youngest dau. of the late Rev. G. 
Durant, of Clent Hall, co. Worcester. 

At St. Michael’s, Paddington, Evan 
Garnons Lloyd, esq., of Blaen-y-Glyn, 
Merionethshire, to Caroline Janette, dau. 
of Rear-Admiral J. G. Gordon. 

At St. Andrew's, N.B., A. C. M. Mac- 
Gregor, to Jessie Miller, younger dau. of 
Peter Bairnsfather, esq., of Dumbarrow, 
Forfarshire, N.B. 

Nov. 20. John Booth, esq., barrister- 
at-law, of Swinefleet Park, Yorkshire, 
eldest son of James Booth, esq., of Fingest 
Grove, Bucks, to Mary, second dau. of the 
late James Palmer, esq., of Tulse-hill. 

At Bishopwearmouth, John James, 

eldest son of the late John Clay, esq., of 
Herrington Hall, Durham, to Julia Ada, 
third dau. of George Smith Ranson, esq., 
of Eden House, Sunderland. 
* At Tunbridge Wells, Robert Gurney, 
second son of John Gurney Hoare, esq., of 
Hampstead, to Annie, dau. of the Rev. E. 
Hoare, incumbent of Trinity Church, 
Tunbridge Wells. 
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Obituary Hlemoirs. 





Emori nolo ; sed me mortuum esse nihil zestimo.—Zpicharmus. 





{Relatives or Friends supplying Memoirs are requested to append their Addresses, in 
order to facilitate correspondence. | 








Tue Ear or Rossz, K.P. 


Oct. 31. At Monkstown, co. Dublin, 
aged 67, the Right Hon. William Par- 
sons, 8rd Earl of Rosse, co. Wexford, and 
Baron Oxmantown, co. Dublin, K.P., in 
the peerage of Ireland, and a represen- 
tative peer. 

His lordship was the eldest son of 
Lawrence, 2nd Earl of Rosse, by Alice, 
daughter of John Lloyd, Esq., of Gloster, 
King’s County, and was born at York, 
17th June, 1800. He was educated at 
Dublin University and at Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he took high honours, 
being first class in mathematics in 1822. 
He was M.P. for King’s County, Ireland, 
in the House of Commons, from 1821 to 
1834, and succeeded his father in the 
earldom in 1841. In 1845 he was elected 
a representative peer of Ireland, and had 
been Lord Lieutenant of King’s County 
since 1831, and Colonel of the King’s 
County Militia from 1834. Since 1862 
he had filled the distinguished post of 
Chancellor of the University of Dublin. 
Latterly he had directed his attention to 
the local interests of Ireland, and had 
published a very valuable pamphlet on 
the state of that country. The deceased 
nobleman was a Conservative in politics, 
and during the last session of Parliament 
invariably supported the Government, and 
was among the peers who voted for the 


Reform Bill. He took little part in 
politics, however; his name was unheard 
in the debates during the whole of that 
stirring period which embraced the dis- 
cussions on Catholic emancipation and 
reform, though in politics he adhered to 
the principles of the Conservative party. 
The charms of science had begun to 
assert their ascendancy, and were gradually 
weaning him from all pursuits that inter- 
fered with their supremacy. During the 
stormy discussions on the first Reform 
Bill he was occupied with the construc- 
tion of his first famous telescope, the 
speculum of which had a larger diameter 
than any instrument that preceded it. The 
success of the instrument in immensely 
enlarging the horizon of the skies and 
bringing new worlds and systems within 
the ken of science was instantaneous and 
complete, and it emboldened the Earl to 
still further strides in the size of tele- 
scopes. His first speculum had a diameter 
of three feet ; he determined to cast one 
of double the size. The difficulties in the 
way of producing such large mirrors were 
of the most formidable description, and 
could only be fairly grappled with by one 
who to the scientific zeal united the pecu- 
niary resources of his lordship. Every step 
in the process had to be pioneered by expe- 
riment, and success was slowly won at the 
cost of many and harassing failures. Even 
the proper admixture of the metals for the 
formation of the reflector had to be ascer- 
tained by numerous and costly experi- 
ments. The gigantic speculum was at 
length turned out without warp or flaw. 
It was mounted on a telescope of 52 feet 
in length, and the machinery required to 
move such a ponderous instrument again 
taxed his lordship’s inventive powers. 
Here again he was successful. A series 
of swivels, cranks, and pulleys enabled it 
to be elevated or depressed at pleasure, to 
be moved round to the different quarters 
of the heavens, and to be handled with as 
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much ease as the instruments of ordinary 
size. The sphere of observation was im- 
mensely widened by an instrument so 
powerful: new nebuls were resolved into 
stars; new nebulous mist was revealed 
to the observation. The value of the 
instrument was not only seen in the en- 
larged power it gave to astronomers: it 
opened the way to other instruments of 
equal power being constructed; but 
though Lord Rosse’s instrument is no 
longer unique, it will always possess in- 
terest as the first of the size that was ever 
constructed, and as leading the way to all 
the others. Pursuits of this nature were 
too absorbing to admit of much attention 
being devoted to politics, 

The scientific fame of the late Earl of 
Rosse will rest rather upon the mechanical 
than upon the observational branch of 
astronomy. His heart was set more upon 
the manufacture than upon the use of 
telescopes ; he would not have thought 
of observing with a telescope not made 
by his own hands. The honour that, in 
the walk of practical engineering, we 
should accord to our Whitworths and 
Nasmyths as makers of tools, belongs, in 
the walk of astronomy, to the late Earl. 
There is no disparagement implied in this 
comparison : it may be justly urged that 
to him who makes a tool greater honour 
is due than to him who uses it when it is 
made. Eyes are common to all men; all 
could make brilliant discoveries if they 
had the means. It was the means that 
the Earl of Rosse supplied. Considering 
the immense power of the great telescope, 
the results that have emanated from it, 
although startling in their nature, have 
been small in extent. Drawings of the 
most remarkable nebule, a few sketches 
of parts of the lunar surface, and lastly, a 
large drawing of the nebule in Orion, are 
the chief fruits that are publicly known to 
have been gathered from it. But its work 
is not yet done, though its founder is no 
more. The present Earl inherits not only 
the title, but the scientific tastes of his 
father ; and we may reasonably hope that 
the services of this noble instrument of 
astronomical engineering, instead of being 
ended, are but now beginning. 

The published writings of the late Earl 
comprise accurate descriptions of his 
telescopes and the modes by which they 
were constructed, together with such 
drawings and observations as were made 
with them. These appear in the Philo- 
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sophical Transactions of the Royal Society, 
of which body their author was President 
from 1849 to 1854. During his presidency 
the Earl of Rosse received the Royal 
Medal for his noble contributions to astro- 
nomical science. He served on several 
royal commissions on matters involving 
scientific treatment. He was one of the 
official visitors to the Royal Observatory 
appointed by royal warrant to report to 
and advise the Government upon the 
working of that establishment.* He was 
a member of many learned and scientific 
societies, and also of the Imperial Aca- 
demy of St. Petersburg. He was also 
nominated a member of the Legion of 
Honour of France. The late Earl of 
Rosse, independently of his great scien- 
tific attainments, was a genial companion 
and a liberal landlord. By his friends 
and tenantry he was deservedly beloved. 

His lordship married, 14th April, 1836, 
Mary, eldest daughter and co-heir of the 
late John Warner Field, Esq., of Heaton 
Hall, Yorkshire, by whom, who survives. 
him, he leaves issue three sons, the eldest, 
Lawrence, Lord Oxmantown, born in 1840, 
being successor to the title. 

The remainsof the late peer were 
interred in the Church of St. Brandon, 
Parsonstown, between 4000 and 5000 
tenantry on his lordship’s estates joining 
in the procession. 











Earu or Moray. 


Nov. 8 At Doune Lodge, Perthshire, 
aged 70, the Right Hon. John Stuart, 
12th Earl of Moray, Lord Doune of 
Doune in Menteith, and Baron of St. 
Colme, in the” peerage of Scotland; and 
Baron Stuart of Castle-Stuart in the peer- 
age of Great Britain. 


a Lord Wrottesley and Sir James South also 
held this office. 
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His lordship was the second, but eldest 
surviving, son of Francis, 10th Earl of 
Moray, who died in January, 1848, by his 
first wife, Lucy, second daughter of the 
late Major-Gen. John Scott, of Balcomie, 
co. Fife. He was born at Bruntsfield 
House, Edinburgh, iu 1797, and succeeded 
to the title on the death of his brother 
in 1859. He was a magistrate for the 
counties of Berwick and Inverness, and a 
deputy-licutenant for that of Fife, and 
was formerly vice-lieutenant for co. Elgin, 
and a captain in the army. 

The family of the late peer is descended 
from a natural son of James V. of Scot- 
land, who was Prior of St. Andrews, and 
afterwards Regent of Scotland, and on 
whom the title was conferred in 1561 by 
his sister, Mary Queen of Scots. 

The late earl, who had for many years 
taken no part whatever in public affairs, 
lived and died unmarried, and is suc- 
ceeded by his younger brother Archibald 
George, a lieutenant-colonel in the army, 
retired, who was born in 1810, 








Tux Bisnop or LicHFIE.p. 


Oct. 19. At Eccleshall 
Castle, Staffordshire, 
aged 79, the Right Rev. 
John Lonsdale, Di 
Lord Bishep of Lich 

** This great 

** the best-lovec 105 
in the land,” as 
described in the «: 
and the Guardian, \; 
born January 17:h, 
1788, at Newmillerdam, near Wakefield. 
He was the eldest son of the late 
tev. John Lonsdale, perpetual curate of 
Chapelthorpe and vicar of Darfield. His 
mother was Elizabeth, daughter of Charles 
Steer, Esq. She iived to 77, dying at 
Wekefield in 1827. Her mother lived to 
80; her husband had married late, and 
died at 70 in 1807, his son’s first year 
at Cambridge. His father lived to 83, 
but died four years before the bishop was 
born; so that he was well descended for 
longevity. 

He seems to have been a precocious 
boy. An old gentleman, who heard him 
read a psalm at three years of age, said : 
“He reads better than his father.” A 
piece of very good writing of his has been 
preserved, with the date of March, 1794, 
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upon it, when he was only six years 
old. In the same year he went to a 
school of some celebrity at Heath near 
Halifax, which was kept by the Rev. 
Robert Wilkinson for more than fifty 
years, for whom and his wife a joint 
epitaph in Halifax parish church was 
written by the bishop in 1841. He was 
sent to Eton at eleven, a scholar above 
his years; but as he was going into 
college he was placed, not according to 
his knowledge, but his age, by an absurd 
rule which then prevailed, and ruined 
many a boy by making him idle. The 
late Mr. Plumptre, who was his tutor, said 
to one of his sons, nearly fifty years after- 
wards, “ Sir, your father was a poet in the 
fourth form.” And Dr. Goodall, who was 
then head master, being asked in his old 
age who was the best scholar he ever had, 
answered, after some deliberation, “ Lons- 
dale.” He was remarkable in his early, 
as well as his late, years for his aécuracy ; 
and Dr. Goodall wrote to his father on 
his leaving, “ His judgment is far above 
his years.” The bishop always main- 
tained the sapremacy of Eton over alb 
other schools with amusing pertinacity. 
Even when rejoicing over one of his 
grandsons being elect*4 at Wincb<=‘ar, te 


said, “I wis) is had been “oi” The 
vear hefor> daath bi i- 
ed, bY ne 9 

Biicen! wus 

cand ad he had 

eon his » son carry off 

nt prize of chool, the New- 
eivlarship, in 334. 


vcat to Kirg’s College, Cambridge, 
ccember, 1806, and got nearly allthe 
prizes then open to his college; for the 
Chancellor's medals were not, because 
King’s men did not then go into the 
mathematical tripos, and the classical 
tripos did not exist till 1823. He got 
the Browne’s Medal for Latin Odesin 1807 
and 1809; and in the latter year the 
University Scholarship besides. It was 
in that examination, and not in the leisure 
of his own room, that he wrote the famous 
Alcaic translation of the chorus in the He- 
cuba, which was again reprinted, among 
the Nuge Latine, in this magazine, 
last August (see ante, p. 211). Persons 
still alive remember that when the candi- 
dates sent in their Latin letters to the 
examiners, it was said that Lonsdale’s 
letter alone proved him to be the scholar 
of the university. His chief competitor 
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was Thomas Rennell, of the same college, 
of whom he wrote a short and beautiful 
memoir on his death in 1824. He took 
his B.A. degree in 1811, having previously 
become a fellow of King’s in the usual 
course of that college; and a B.D. in 
1824, which very nearly made a great 
change in his position long afterwards, as 
will be seen presently. 

Soon after his degree he was admitted 
at Lincoln’s Inn, and began to read law, like 
several other eminent ecclesiastics ; but he 
was never “ called,” for he found he had 
more taste for other studies; though he 
made himself a very good ecclesiastical 
lawyer after he became a bishop, and often 
gave advice to his clergy, which there is no 
reason to believe was ever wrong. So he 
xeturned to the tutorship of King’s until 
his marriage ; and was ordained a deacon 
at Wells on the 24th September, 1815, 
and a priest at Salisbury only three 
weeks after, on his fellowship as a title. 
He says in one of his letters at that time, 
that he was looking out for a curacy ; but 
he never was a curate; and soon after his 
ordination he was made Examining Chap- 
lain 'to Archbishop Sutton, who had the 
merit of promoting learned men, and in 
a manner bequeathed him to his successor 
in 1830. In the same year, 1816, he be- 
came assistant, or out-of-term, preacher at 
the Temple, to Dean Rennell, the Master, 
his friend T.. Rennell’s father. There he 
preached the first sermon that he pub- 
lished, “by desire of persons of eminent 
station and authority,” on the death of 
Queen Charlotte, in 1818, a sermon such 
as is seldom heard from a young man. 
In 1820 and 1821 he was again engaged 
as tutor of King’s, living out of college as a 
married man, and coming up to London 
to preach at the Temple. And in those 
years he preached and published two 
courses of university sermons, as select 
preacher at St. Mary’s, “ On Some Popular 
Objections to Christianity,” and “On the 
Testimonies respecting a Future Judg- 
ment.” Hewas also appointed Christian 
Advocate in 1822. His only other printed 
sermons were preached at the consecra- 
tion of Bishop Blomfield, at York, in 
1824, and of Bishop Percy, at Lambeth, 
in 1827, which were both highly com- 
mended at the time ; and a few occasional 
ones on behalf of some of the Church 
societies. 

In 1822 he received the rectory of 
Mersham, the first of a long series of pre- 
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ferments, but not pluralities, from his 
two archbishops. But his duties at Lam- 
beth required him to be so often there 
that he kept a house in Westminster, 
which has been since enlarged, and is now 
occupied by the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. In 1827 he gave up parochial 
duty for a prebendal stall at Lincoln, 
which was exchanged (not in the legal 
sense) for the first canonry or precentor- 
ship of Lichfield in 1828; and that for a 
stall (non-residentiary) in St. Paul’s in 
1831, which he kept till he was bishop. 
He was elected a Fellow of Eton in 1827, 
the last fellow who had not previously 
been a master. But he resigned that also 
in 1829, without any legal obligation to 
do so, on being presented to the rectory 
of St. George’s Bloomsbury by the Chan- 
cellor, Lord Lyndhurst ; and in 1834 he 
gave up Bloomsbury, on account of the 
unfitness of the parsonage-house for his 
family, and for a time lived in the Re- 
gent’s Park without clerical duty. 

He was however an active member of 
the old religious societies, such as the 
8.P.G. and §.P.C.K., and was one ‘of the 
founder: of the Incorporated Society for 
Building Churches, &c., and of King's 
College, London, of which his friend Dr. 
D’Oyly was thechief author. In 1836 Arch- 
bishop Howley gave him the rectory of 
Southfleet, which, like his three successive 
canonries, was an ‘option,’ or assignment 
to the archbishop of one presentation 
to some piece of episcopal patronage by 
each bishop on his consecration. They 
were abolished in 1840, more by accident 
than design. Archbishop Howley de- 
clined the offer which was made to restore 
them, and returned to the bishops all that 
he had not exercised. In 1836 also Mr. 
Lonsdale was elected, all but unanimously, 
preacher of Lincoln’s Inn, a post which 
has oftener led to great promotion than 
probably any other in the kingdom. 
His attachment to Lincoln’s Inn con- 
tinued to the end of his life, and he 
often dined in the Hall by virtue of a 
general invitation from the Benchers. 
When Hugh James Rose, the Principal of 
King’s College, fell illjin 1838, he was 


‘asked to take his place; and when Mr. 


Rose died, the following year, he became 
the actual Principal, and lectured in the- 
ology. Under his wise and able rule the 
college flourished exceedingly, and threw 
out that valuable offshoot, King’s College 
Hospital, which has had some of the first 
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physicians and surgeons in London on its 
staff; but has yet to maintain a constant 
struggle for existence against the want of 
a permanent endowment or larger annual 
subscriptions. 

In 1840 an event occurred which trou- 
bled him greatly, and produced a tempo- 
rary estrangement between him and his 
beloved Eton. The Fellows have long, 
perhaps always, elected a Provost recom- 
mended by the Crown; but the statutes 
require him to have been on the founda- 
tion and to have a divinity degree, which 
the King’s College men seldom take. 
On Dr. Goodall’s death, Lord Melbourne 
nominated the Rev. Francis Hodgson, 
Vicar of Bakewell, and Lord Denman’s 
son in law; but he was only an M.A., and 
the Fellows were probably not sorry to 
have a good excuse for asserting their 
rights against the Crown. Dr. Keate and 
Dr. Hawtrey both declined, and so the 
college elected the Rev. J. Lonsdale, B.D., 
who consented. He would rather have 
been Provost of Eton than Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; but his usual love of peace, 
and still more, his unwillingness to dis- 
appoint Mr. Hodgson, to whom the place 
was of consequence, afterwards led him to 
decline. Meanwhile Mr. Hodgson was 
made B.D. by royal mandate; and the 
College, having no other available candi- 
date, accepted him. When the provost- 
ship was vacant again, in 1862, the bishop 
would have liked to have it, as he was 
then beginning to feel his work too heavy 
for him, and to talk of resigning. But he 
would not ask for it, and it was naturally 
not offered to a bishop. 

His last preferment before the bishopric 
was the archdeaconry of Middlesex, which 
he took at the request of Bishop Blom- 
field in 1842, though it was a place of 
little value and much trouble, and de- 
prived him of his country house and 
rectory of Southfleet, because that is not 
in the diocese of London. On the 28th 
of October, 1848, Sir Robert Peel, on 
the recommendation of the Archbishop 
and the Bishop of London, wrote to offer 
him the see of Lichfield, saying that he 
was “ anxious to secure for this extensive 
and populous district (ia which he lived 
himself) the services of a bishop in whose 
diserction, ability, and activity, the 
highest confidence might be placed.” He 
was consecrated at Lambeth on the 3rd of 
December, 1843, by Archbishop Howley, 
Bishop Blomfield, and Bishop Sumner of 
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Winchester, an old Eton friend of his, 
and godfather of one of his daughters. 
After his twenty-four years of such 
activity as is rarely seen in the youngest 
bishops, it is amusing to find him writing 
to his wife, soon after his work had begun, 
“T fear I was too old to take a bishoprick, 
at any rate such a bishoprick as this.” 

In 1845 he was one of the commis- 
sioners for inquiring into the effect of 
Bishop Blomfield’s Act of 1835 (erroneously 
called Lord Lyndhurst’s, who proposed a 
very different measure), for making all 
future marriages with a deceased wife's 
sister, &c., void; but all the past ones 
valid, instead of contingently voidable. 
The commissioners reported strongly on 
the bad and immoral effects of that Act ; 
and Bishop Lonsdale never shrank from 
giving his opinion when anybody called 
for it, that the prohibition is rather 
opposed to than in accordance with Scrip- 
ture, on which alone it was professed to be 
founded, till later excuses were invented. 
But it must be confessed that his one 
weakness, a fear of any great public oppo- 
sition, especially from the clergy, kept 
him silent and absent when bills were 
afterwards brought into Parliament to 
repeal the Act, though he authorised Lord 
Granville to quote his opinion as un- 
changed in 1858. On another subject he 
occasionally startled clergymen who talked 
with orthodox indignation about simony, 
by saying that the thing called simony 
by our law has no business to be called 
so, and that it is a monstrous absurdity 
that the sale of livings should be illegal, 
except when it is aggravated by being 
also a gambling speculation on the life of 
the incumbent. He said that Bishop Blom- 
field held the same opinion. These are 
illustrations of a quality of his mind not 
so generally known as many others, a 
complete impregnability to unsound 
reasoning, or arguments which he shortly 
called “stuff” when he was talking 
freely. 

He was also a member of the Uni- 
versity Commission of 1852 for a 
short time; but he found the sittings in 
London interfere too much with his 
diocesan work, and therefore resigned, 
and was replaced by the late Bishop 
Graham of Chester. In 1849 he pub- 
lished, with Archdeacon Hale, ‘‘ Anno- 
tations on the Gospels,” which were begun 
long before by desire of Archbishop 
Howley, but had been delayed by his 
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occupations: which indeed left him 
scarcely any leisure for literature ; and 
less as he got older and his strength 
diminished, while his work continually 
increased with the increase of his clergy ; 
for he consecrated no less than 156 new 
churches. That book was printed in too 
large and expensive a form; but it is 
literally a book of useful annotations, and 
not of vapid reflections and pointless 
paraphrases, like too many of such books. 
He never published any Charges; nor 
discussed what are called “great ques- 
tions ofthe day” inthem. For such sub- 
jects are necessarily controversial, and 
he abhorred controversy; and his great 
humility would not allow him to believe 
that he was one of the very few bishops 
whose opinions carry any weight—not of 
course with partisans, who only want to 
hear their own opinions from a bishop’s 
mouth—but with those who want a guide 
whose wisdom, and learning, and modera- 
tion they can trust. The same humility 
made him too averse to speaking in public, 
except when he felt it would be wrong for 
him to keep silence ; and latterly, even to 
preaching on great occasions, when he 
would propose that some more popular 
orator should be invited. Yet his speaking 
was that best kind of eloquence which is 
not perceived to be eloquence, but says 
all that necd be said in the simplest and 
most persuasive language, as was remarked 
of his addresses at the Wolverhampton 
congress, over which he presided a few 
days before his death with signal success. 
Several times he had to preach as an old 
man with some of the best preachers of 
the day, and his sermons were unani- 
mously pronounced the best. 

It is intended to publish, as a memorial 
of the bishop, a small selection of his 
sermons, with a few of his Latin verses, 
which were said by no bad judge in a 
published lecture oh education, to be pro- 
bably the best that have been made since 
Virgil. And this memoir will be pre- 
fixed to them, extended according to the 
materials which may be obtained. He 
kept no copies of his letters, apparently 
trusting to his memory, which forgot 
little that he read, and very few men’s 
faces or business, and nothing that he 
undertook to do for any one. Almost the 
only memoranda at the end of his pocket- 
books are the names of flowers, which he 
had seen in his visits, and meant to order 
for his own garden. He also kept no ac- 
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counts; yet in all matters of business he 
was as exact as a banker; and his solicitors 
“add their testimony, that among all their 
correspondents they had none to be com- 
pared to the bishop for punctuality, 
accuracy, kindness, and courtesy.” 

Reports have been current of his having 
been offered and refused translation 
both to York and London. Considering 
the reputation he enjoyed so long, such 
reports were natural enough. But the 
fact is not so. He never had any offer of 
translation, though both the primacies 
were twice vacant in his time, and London 
once, and Durham three times. He would 
certainly have refused either primacy if 
it had been offered when they were last 
vacant. When Canterbury was vacant 
in 1848, it was indeed reported for a 
few days by persons about the Court that 
the Bishop of Lichfield was to succeed. 
But it is pretty well known that Lord 
Russell and one of his colleagues after- 
wards insisted on having an archbishop 
of more decided opinions; and so the 
elder Sumner was translated from Chester. 
Whether he would then have accepted the 
primacy or not is unknown; but neither 
the responsibility nor the state of Lam- 
beth would have had any charms for him ; 
and it is not his fame that has suffered 
by his being left to die of his work in 
the most laborious probably of all the 
dioceses, because he was neither a poli- 
tical nor a religious partisan. 

We all know the saying that no man 
can be pronounced happy till his death. 
Bishop Lonsdale may now be pronounced 
to have been singularly happy both in his 
life and in his death. His early success 
at school and college : his steady advance- 
ment for a long time, under two arch- 
bishops and two of the wisest statesmen 
of his day: health which never failed so 
much as to interrupt his work, even 
when a temporary failure of his writing 
hand, three years ago, gave the first 
warning of what his end would be: 
means always beyond the wants of 
his simple mode of life; for he was rich 
by marriage and inheritance, of which his 
diocese and the church largely shared the 


‘benefit : the respect and affection which 


he won everywhere: a family who were 
all that he could desire; and his one 
domestic sorrow, the loss of his wife in 
1852, made up to him by the assiduity 
and ability of his unmarried daughter - 
all these, with a wonderful cheerfulness 
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and freshness of spirit, and enjoyment 
of all pleasant things, and readiness to 
see the best side of every thing and 
every man, make up a sum of blessings 


allotted to few. And at last he was, as 
it were, translated without. tasting any 
pains of death, not in the labour and sorrow 
of fourscore years, but almost without 
his eye being dim or his natural force 
abated, sitting at dinner with his daugh- 
ters, and just after saying “ What a com- 
fort it is to have you all here.” He had 
that very day lifted up his voice in public 
for the last time, with a force unknown 
from him before, in defence of a great 
acheme of middle-class education against 
an opposition which he thought prejudiced 
and unfair; and had written twenty 
letters after he came home. The story in 
the newspapers, of his having had no food 
for many hours, of his dinner being put 
off till 9 o’clock, of his retiring to a sofa, 
and of his objecting to a doctor being sent’ 
for, is all fictitious. He looked very pale 
when he came to dinner, and said, “‘ Those 
letters are too much for me;” but then 
talked as usual for a time, until he fell 
back in the chair and died in a few 
minutes. 

Our limits forbid us to attempt even a 
summary of his character; and the 
eulogies which have been so lately showered 
on it from all quarters make this unneces- 
sary. It must suffice to say here, that 
although there have been, and there are, 
men equal and even superior to bim in 
some of his many admirable qualities, it 
is doubtful if the English Church has ever 
seen, or will ever see again, another 
bishop who combines so many excellences 
and so few defects, as “this great, good, 
and loving man,” John Lonsdale, Bishop 
of Lichfield. 

He married in 1815 Sophia, the fifth 
daughter of the late John Bolland, Esq., 
M.P., of Clapham, and left issue, by her, 
two sons and three daughters. His elder 
son, the Rev. James Gylby Lonsdale, M.A., 
late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, is 
Professor of Classical Literature at King’s 
College, London, and assistant preacher 
at Lincoln’s Inn ; and his younger son, the 
Rev. John Gylby Lonsdale, M.A., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, was for many years 
Secretary to the National Society, and 
Reader at the Temple Church, and is now 
a canon of Lichfield, and vicar of St. 
Mary's in that city. One of his daughters 
is the wife of E. B. Denison, Esq., Q.C., 
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and another, of the Rev. W. Bryans, vicar 
of Tarvin, near Chester. 

The bishop was buried, in the presence 
of nearly 200 of his clergy, in the church- 
yard of Eccleshall, where the prelates of 
that see have lived, with few intervals, 
from the time of Chad, the first bishop, 
1200 years ago. Both there and at Lich- 
field most of the people appeared in 
mourning the next Sunday, and the In- 
dependent Chapel at LEccleshall was 
draped with black no less than tiie 
churches in the diocese. 





Lorp Firznarpinax, G.C.B. 


Oct. 17. At Berkeley Castle, Gloucester- 
shire, aged 79, the Right Hon. Maurice 
Frederick Fitzhardinge Berkeley, Lord 
Fitzhardinge, of the city and county of 
Bristol, in the peerage of the United 
Kingdom, G.C.B. 

His lordship was the second son of 
Frederick Augustus, 5th Earl of Berke- 
ley, co-heir of the ancient barony of 
Segrave, by Mary, daughter of Mr. 
William Cole, and brother of the late 
Earl Fitzhardinge. He was born in 
1788, and entered the navy in June, 
1802; he distinguished himself in 1803, 
at the capture of a schooner by boats; 
commanded the gun-boats in the Tagus, 
co-operated with the troops in the lines 
of Torres Vedras, and was thanked in 
public orders by the Duke of Wellington. 
He commanded the Zhunderer, at the 
capture of St. Jean d’Acre, for which he 
was made a Companion of the Order of 
the Bath, and received the gold medal. 
He was one of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty from April, 1833, to 
December, 1834; from July, 1837, to 
March, 1839 ; and again, from July, 1846, 
till March, 1852, and subsequently from 
December the same year to 1857. From 
December, 1832, and for a long series of 
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years he represented Gloucester in the 
House of Commons. His elder brother 
had been created Baron Segrave in 1831, 
and Earl Fitzhardinge in 1841, but these 
titles became extinct on his death, in 
1857, when the late admiral became a 
claimant for the barony of Berkeley, by 
tenure of Berkeley Castle, in which he 
was unsuccessful, but was immediately 
afterwards created Baron Fitzhardinge. 
He was made a Privy Councillor in 1855. 
His lordship was twice married : first, 
in Dec. 1828, to Lady Charlotte Lennox, 
sixth daughter of Charles, 4th Duke of 
Richmond, which lady died in August, 
1833; and secondly, in Sept. 1834, to 
Lady Charlotte, third daughter of Thomas 
1st Earl of Ducie. He has left issue by 
the former marriage, two sons and two 
daughters. He is succeeded in the title 
by his elder son, the Hon. Francis 
William Fitzhardinge, who was born in 
1826, and married in 1857, Georgina, 
only daughter of the late Wm. Holme- 
Sumner, Esq., of Hatchlands, Surrey. 





* Lorp CoLcHEsTER. 


Oct. 18. At 34, Berkeley Square, W., 
aged 69, the Right Hon. Charles Abbot, 
2nd Lord Colchester, of Colchester, Essex, 
in the peerage of the United Kingdom: 

His lordship was the elder and only 
surviving son of the Right Hon. Charles 
Abbot (who was raised to the peerage in 
1817, by the title of Baron Colchester, on 
his retirement from the chair of Speaker 
of the House of Commons, which he 
filled with distinction during a period of 
fifteen years) by Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of Sir Philip Gibbes, Bart. His 


grandfather was the Rev. John Abbot, © 


D.D., rector of All Saints’, Colchester, 
whose widow, Sarah, daughter of Jonathan 
Farr, Esq., subsequently became the wife 
of Jeremy Bentham, Esq., father of the 
eminent political economist. The late 
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peer was born in St. James’s, Westminster, 
on the 12th of March, 1798, and having 
received his education at Westminster 
and the Royal Naval College, entered the 
navy in April, 1811, as first-class volun- 
teer, on board the Revenge. He was one 
of the crew of the Alceste, which accom- 
panied Lord Amherst to China, and on 
the return home was wrecked upon the 
Island of Pulo Leat, in Feb., 1817. His 
lordship received many other appoint- 
ments, and his most important commis- 
sion was that of taking, in April, 1831, 
as captain of the Volage, the Emperor 
and Empress of Brazil to Cherbourg, and 
afterwards of enforcing the Dutch em- 
bargo. He wasa Conservative in politics ; 
on the accession of Lord Derby to power 
in 1852 he was appointed Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade and Paymaster- 
General; and again, on Lord Derby 
taking office in 1858, was appointed 
Postmaster-General, which office his lord- 
ship held till June, 1859. At the time of 
his decease Lord Colchester was an ad- 
miral on the reserved list ; but he took a 
warm interest in everything relating to 
the service, and was intimately acquainted 
with every branch of naval administra- 
tion. He was a magistrate for Sussex, 
and a generous patron of various bene- 
volent institutions. On the decease of 
his father in May, 1829, he succeeded to 
the barony ; and on the 3rd Feb., 1836, 
he married the Hon. Elizabeth Susan 
Law, second daughter of Edward, first 
Lord Ellenborough, who survives her 
husband. The late lord has left issue an 
only son, the Hon. Reginald Charles 
Edward Abbot, born Feb. 18, 1842, who 
now succeeds to the title and estates. 








Lorp WRoTTESLEY. 


Oct, 27. At Wrottesley, near Wolver- 
hampton, aged 69, the Right Hon. John 
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Wrottesley, 2nd Lord Wrottesley, of 
Wrottesley, co. Stafford, in the peerage of 
the United Kingdom, and a baronet. 

His lordship was eldest son of John, 
1st Lord Wrottesley, by his first wife, 
Lady Caroline Bennet, eldest daughter of 
Charles, 4th Earl of Tankerville, and 
was born at Wrottesley Hall, on the 5th 
of August, 1798. He was educated at 
Westminster and Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he took his degree of B.A. in 
1819, taking a first-class in Disciplinis 
Mathematicis et Physicis. He took his 
M.A. degree in 1823, and in the same 
year was called to the bar by the honour- 
able society of Lincoln’s Inn. He joined 
the committee of the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge, of which he 
continued a member to the last. Among 
their earliest treatises is one number 
from his pen, on Navigation. Whilst 
continuing to practice as a barrister, 
he settled at Blackheath, where he built 
a-small astronomical observatory. Here 
he trained, as his assistant, Mr. Hartnup, 
who is now director of the Observatory 
at Liverpool. In his newly chosen re- 
creation it was his chief aim to be of 
actual use toscience. Unlike the majority 
of amateur astronomers who fit up obser- 
vatories, he did not consider his as a 
scientific toy, to amuse the curious and 
astonish the unlearned; he determined 
to devote it to some beneficial purpose, 
and he selected that branch of astronomy 
for pursuit that, although of all others the 
most useful, is of all others the most un- 
interesting and laborious. He set about 
observing the positions of certain fixed 
stars of different magnitudes, with the 
view of making a star catalogue. Carry- 
ing out his monotonous labours with a 
patience and persistence only to be ex- 
pected in a professional astronomer, he 
realised his valuable intentions, and in 
1838 presented a “Catalogue of Right 
Ascensions of 1318_Stars,” to the Royal 
Astronomical Society, of which he was 
one of the founders, and subsequently 
secretary and president. The society, in 
recognition of this important work, 
awarded him its gold medal in the fol- 
lowing year. Two supplementary cata- 
logues of similar character followed, in 
the years 1842 and 1854 respectively, his 
lordship having in the meantime trans- 
ferred his observatory to Wrottesley. 
Besides these standard works he pro- 
secuted several other series of obser- 
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vations, all of which partook of a funda- 
mental character. The results are to be 
found in the Transactions of the above 
society ; one important set of observations 
of stars for the determination of stellar 
parallax, however, appears in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions. 

Lord Wrottesley was always ready to 
work with heart and voice when science 
and state affairs came into conjunction. 
He served on several royal commissions, 
and is the author of a work entitled 
“Thoughts on Government and Legisla- 
tion.” In 1853, he called the attention 
of the House of Lords to Lieutenant 
Maury’s scheme of meteorological obser- 
vations and discoveries, especially adyo- 
cating the keeping of meteorological 
records of winds and currents by the 
captains of merchant ships crossing the 
great oceans; a result of these observa- 
tions being, that the passages of some of 
these ships have been materially shortened. 

In November, 1854, he succeeded the 
Earl of Rosse as President of the Royal 
Society, which post he resigned in 1857. 
Up to within a short time before his 
death he maintained his intercourse with 
scientific men and his connection with 
scientific pursuits; his observatory also, 
under the charge of an assistant, was 
kept in working order. 

The deceased peer succeeded to the title 
in 1841 on the death of his father, who, 
having sat for many years as M.P. for 
Staffordshire in the Whig interest, was 
raised to the peerage, at her Majesty’s 
coronation in 1838, on the recommenda- 
tion of Viscount Melbourne. The baro- 
netcy was created in 1642, the first baronet 
having received his title for services in 
the royal cause during the civil wars. 

The late peer married, in 1821, Sophia 
Elizabeth, third daughter of the late 
Thomas Giffard, Esq., of Chillington, by 
whom he has left issue three sons. He 
is succeeded in his title and estates by 
his eldest son Arthur, who was born in 
1824, and married, in 1861, the Hon. 
Augusta Elizabeth Denison, second 
daughter of Albert, Ist Lor? Londes- 
borough, and sister of the present peer. - 





Sir Jamzs Sourn, F.R.S. 

Oct. 19. At his residence, Campden 
Hill, Kensington, aged 82, Sir James 
South, Knt., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., &. 

The deceased was the son of a dispens- 
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ing druggist who, towards the close of 
the last century, carried on business in 
Blackman-street, Borough, and was born 
in 1785; but James South entered upon 
a higher branch of the medical profession, 
and became a member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. For some years he 
practised his profession in Southwark, 
and in the intervals of business pursued 
the study of astronomy, in connection 
with which he made some extremely 
valuable observations. In 1822 and 1823, 
in conjunction with Sir John Herschel, 
he compiled a catalogue of 380 double 
stars. A further series of observations of 
458 double and triple stars was commu- 
nicated to the Royal Society in 1826. A 
number of miscellaneous observations, 
papers on astronomical instruments, &c., 
were at various times published in the 
Memoirs of the Royal and Royal Astro- 
nomical Societies. Of the latter, Sir 
James was one of the founders, and for 
a time its president; of the former he 
was elected fellow in 1821, and received 
the Copley medal in 1826. Some minor 
papers and articles were printed in the 
‘Quarterly Journal of Science,” and in 
“ Phillips’ Annals of Philosophy.” Seve- 
ral tracts, generally of a critical nature 
and somewhat severe tone, were privately 
circulated by Sir James, and he was a 
frequent contributor to the correspondence 
columns of the daily newspapers. About 
the year1825 he removed to Campden Hill, 
Kensington, where he established a very 
complete observatory, to which he devoted 
himself during the remainder of his life, 
not, however, publishing any results of 
his labours since about the year 1835. 
In the equipment of this observatory Sir 
James was unfortunate, for one large 
equatorial instrument, constructed at great 
expense, in the defrayment of which a 
law-suit ensued, gave him such dissatis- 
faction that he had it broken up and the 
parts sold by auction. 

In 1830, on the recommendation of 
the Duke of Wellington, who was then 
Prime Minister, he received the honour 
of knighthood, and for several years past 
he has enjoyed a pension of 300/. a year 


on the civil list, for his contributions to 


astronomical science. The account of 
Sir James South’s astronomical observa- 
tions during his residence in Southwark, 
published in the “ Philosophical Trans- 
actions” for 1825, is accompanied by an 
interesting description of the five-foot and 
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seven-foot equatorials with which they 
were made. One of these instruments 
is still mounted, and in excellent con- 
dition, at the Campden Hill Observatory. 
There are also in the observatory a seven- 
foot transit instrument, and a four-foot 
transit circle, the latter celebrated as 
having formerly belonged to Mr. Groom- 
bridge, and as having been the instrument 
with which the observations were made 
for the formation of the catalogue of cir- 
cumpolar stars which bears his name. 

The deceased married in 1816, Ann, 
niece and sole heiress of the late Joseph 
Ellis, Esq., of South Lambeth, which 
lady died in 1851. 





Marsnat O’Donyett. 


Nov. 4. At Biarritz, aged 58, Don 
Leopoldo O’Donnell, Marshal of Spain, 
Count of Lucena, Duke of Tetuan, and a 
Grandee of the First Class. 

The deceased was a descendant of a 
family of Irish refugees, and was born in 
1808. He entered the Spanish army at 
an early age, and was a captain when 
but nineteen ; at twenty-five he held a 
colonel’s commission, and after the death 
of Ferdinand VII., in 1832, he declared 
himself in favour of the new law of suc- 
cession and the regency of the Queen- 
Mother. While his brothers were fight- 
ing in the ranks of Don Carlos he won 
laurels in the constitutional army. He 
was created Count of Lucena on his hav- 
ing compelled Cabrera to raise the siege 
of the town so named, and at the conclu- 
sion of the civil war he was promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant-general. He was a 
faithful adherent of Maria Christina, and 
exerted his utmost skill at the head of the 
army of the centre to counterbalance the 
influence of Espartero, notwithstanding 
the desperate condition of the Queen’s 
position. When the Queen-Mother was 
at length compelled to resign the regency, 
he watched over her safety and guarded 
her to the frontier. Espartero’s elevation 
to the regency compelled him to resign 
his command, and to take refuge in 
France. While in exile he was busy in 
fomenting the agitation against Espar- 
tero; and in 1841, when the military 
conspiracies broke out all over Spain, 
General O'Donnell repaired to Pampe- 
luna, where he placed himself at the head 
of the rebellion. Again conquered he re- 
turned to France, where he continued to 
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carry on his machinations against the 
Regent, whom he had the satisfaction to 
see overthrown in 1843. General O’Don- 
nell was afterwards sent to Cuba as 
captain-general, and while there amassed 
a considerable fortune. He was said to 
be by no means opposed to the slave 
trade. On his return to Spain he became 
a member of the Senate, and joined the 
Opposition against the Ministry. Narvaez, 
on his return to power, appointed him 
director-general of the infantry, a post 
which he filled until the year 1851. 
Amid the Court intrigues of this period 
he left the party of Queen Christina and 
joined the Moderate party, opposing at 
the same time the Court and the various 
Ministries which succeeded that of Bravo- 
Murillo, under Generals Roncali and Ler- 
sundi and Count San Luis. Early in 
1854 he was implicated in a conspiracy, 
but contrived to avoid the warrant for his 
arrest, and to keep himself concealed for 
some months either in Madrid or at 
Carvaligo in the environs. At length, in 
the midst of the tumults excited against 
the Government by a forced loan, he 
came from his retreat on the 28th June, 
took the lead of the revolution, and fought 
an indecisive battle with the royal izoops 
at Vicalvaro. On the 7th July he pub- 
lished a political programme, dated at 
Manzanares, demanding the Constitution 
of 1837, the emancipation of Isabella, the 
perpetual banishment of the Queen- 
Mother, and sundry important reforms. 
Most of the captains-general joined him 
with their troops. Espartero united him- 
self to him, and the Queen was compelled 
to dismiss her obnoxious Ministers, and 
to summon Espartero to form a Govern- 
ment, in which General O’Donnell became 
Minister of War. For some time the two 
chiefs agreed, but at length a dispute 
arose in consequence of the conduct of 
Signor de la Escosura the Minister of the 
Interior, towards the Clerical party. 
O'Donnell declared that either he or this 
Minister must resign, and Espartero re- 
plied, “Both or neither.” After a 
struggle of some days’ duration the whole 
Ministry resigned, save O'Donnell, who 
was charged with the formation of a new 
Ministry. The Cortes was at the moment 
in recess, but a fraction of it met and 
passed a vote against the new Premier, 
which he treated as illegal. During the 
few days from the 15th to the 20th July, 
1856, he succeeded in quelling insur- 
N. S. 1867, Vor. IV. 
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rections which broke out in Madrid, 
Barcelona, and Saragossa, as well as in 
many other places. He was speedily 
placed in a false position for one who had 
declared himself an advanced Liberal, for 
he was between the men of progress whom 
he had abandoned, and the Conservatives, 
who could not see in him their represen- 
tative. In point of fact he re-established 
the Constitution of 1845, and as a natural 
result Narvaez returned to power. In 
March, 1857, General O'Donnell lost his 
seat in the Cortes, but, keeping that in 
the Senate, he there opposed Narvaez 
with consummate skill, and contributed 
mainly to the downfall of the Minister, 
which took place in October of the same 
year. After a number of short-lived Go- 
vernments had succeeded, O’Donnell re- 
turned to power on the ist July, 1858, 
and formed one of the most successful 
Spanish Governments of modern days. 
The most remarkable event of his admi- 
nistration was the war against Morocco, 
which was declared on the 22nd October, 
1859, and in which O’Donnell took the 
field as commander-in-chief. After much 
less and suffering, from the climate and 
the heavy rains, as well as from sangui- 
nary engagements in January, a great 
victory was wonon the 4th February,. 
1860, and on the 6th Tetuan was cap-- 
tured. Muley Abbas, the Moorish gene- 
ral, entered into negotiations which were - 
broken off. The Spanish army marched. 
upon Tangier on the 23rd of March, and. 
after two battles, the second of which was 
a decisive victory, peace was imposed. 
upon Morocco, with conditions such as 
ensured its permanence. This war pro- 
duced a great moral effect, and O’Donnell, 
and his generals, Echague, Zabella, Ros, 
and Prim, became deservedly popular in 
Spain. He was promoted to the rank of 
field-marshal and created Duke of Tetuan. 
On Dec. 6, 1860, an attempt was made ta 
assassinate him. He continued in office 
till February, 1863, when he resigned in 
consequence of the Queen’s refusal to dis- 
solve the Chambers, and was succeeded as 
War Minister by General Concha. Since 
then he has been both in {and out of 
power. In1864 Narvaez was again Presi- 
dent of the Council, but in the next year 
O'Donnell held the reins; however, in 
July, 1866, he again was compelled to 
resign office, and Narvaez, resumed the 
post of President of the Council.—Morn- 
ing Post. 
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DEATHS. 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Aug. 11. At Nelson, New Zealand, 
Capt. Charles Russell Colt, of Mount Hes- 
lington, Spring Grove, formerly of the 3rd 
Light Dragoons, and 56th Regt. 

Aug. 19. At Rocklands, Warepa, Ota- 

, New Zealand, Capt. Henry John Bews, 

te Ceylon Rifle Regt., eldest son of the 
late J. Bews, esq., Paymaster 73rd Regt. 

At Albano, of Asiatic cholera, the Mar- 
chese Serlussi Crescenti, Master of the 
Horse to His Holiness Pope Pius IX. 

Sept. 1. At Tezpore, Assam, murdered in 
his sleep, aged 26, Richard Falcon, esq., 
assistant-magistrate. 

Sept. 8. At Nusserabad, aged 27, 
Robert Cosens-Weir, esq., of Bogangreen, 
N.B., gt 1st (The Royal) Regt. 

Sept, 8. At Camp, Synee, Meerut, of 
cholera, Lieut. Andrew Jackson, 3rd Regt. 

Sept. 9. At Batasore, Bengal, aged 29, 
Branthwayt Beevor Ford, M.R.C.S., Civil 
Surgeon, fifth and youngest son of the 
Rev. W. Ford, of Longton. 

Sept. 10. At Bolarum, Secunderabad, 
aged 23, William Henry Balders, Lieut. 
18th Hussars, youngest son of Major-Gen. 
and Lady Katherine Balders. 

Sept. 13. At Kamptee, Capt. John 
Ferrers, 3rd Madras Cavalry, youngest 
son of the late W. E. Ferrers, esq. 

Sept. 14. At Meerut, of cholera, Major 
Frederick R. N. Fortescue, second son of 
the late Matthew Fortescue, esq., of 
Stephenstown. 

Sept. 16. At Toolburra, Queensland, 
by a fall from his horse, aged 22, Oc- 
tavius Frederick, son of the late James 
Farquharson, esq., of Invercauld. 

. 17. On board the P. and O. s.-s. 
Nubia, between Aden and Ceylon, Henry 
B, Bromley, Paymaster 10th Regt.' 

Sept, 19. At Tangier, aged 64, Agnes, 


Lady Reade, widow of Col. Sir Thomas, 


Reade, K.C.B., and H.B.M.’s Agent and 
Consul-General at Tunis. 

Sept. 24. At Jumalpore, aged 33, Lan- 
caster Byron J. Davies, Capt. Bengal 
Army, son of the late Thomas Lancaster 
Davies, esq., M.D., of Jamaica. 

Sept. 25. At Calcutta, aged 19, Russell 
P. W. Hill, Lieut. 107th Kegt., only son 
of the late Col. Charles Thorold Hill. ~ 
. At Callao, Peru, of apoplexy, aged 39, 
the Rev. Wm. C. Murphy, M.A. He was 
educated at Trinity Coll., Dublin, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1850, and proceeded 
M.A, in 1854; he was appointed London 
Secretary to the Irish Society in 1858, 


, 


and at the time of his decease was acting 
as British Chaplain at Callao. 

At Nynee Tal, East Indies, Chas. Jas. 
Haley Richardes, C.S., eldest son of Wm. 
Eardley Richardes, esq., of Bryneithyn, 

ardiganshire 


rdiganshire. . 

Sept. 29. At Sealkote, Punjab, Capt. 
William Staunton Pierson, B.S.C., eldest 
son of the late Admiral Sir Wm. Pierson, 
of Langstone, Hants. 

Oct.3. At Broadwell, Gloucestershire, 
aged 72, William Polhill, esq., on the half- 
pay of the 23rd Light Dragoons. The de- 
ceased was born in 1795, and having been 
educated at the school of the Rev. Thos. 
Sampson, D.D., of Petersham, proceeded 
thence to join the 16th Light Dragoons as 
Cornet, by purchase, in July, 1813. 
Having pall 5 his drills, he was dis- 
patched to thé army under the Duke of 
Wellington, and shared” in the glories of 
Waterloo at the early age of twenty. In 
Dec., 1815, he succeeded to a lieutenancy 
in his regiment without purchase, and 
next year he exchanged into the Ist Life 
Guards, and ultimately went on the half- 
pay of the 23rd Light Dragoons in Jan., 
1819. Mr. Polhill had cultivated a taste 
for agricultural pursuits,and industriously 
carried out his inclination on his own 
estate at Broadwell in a liberal and skilful 
manner. He was much respected by his 
neighbours, not only for the urbanity of 
his manners, and the genial kindness of 
his disposition, but for his untiring be- 
nevolence towards those in distress and 
sickness among the poor. In short, he 
lived a life of great usefulness as a coun- 
try gentleman, and died regretted by all 
who knew him. 

Oct.5. At Allahabad, W. Geo. Baker 
Garrow, Lieut. 107th Regt., eldest son of 
the late Rev. G. Baker Garrow, rector of 
Chiselborough, Somerset. 

At Palermo, of cholera, aged 33, Count 
Giulio Cesareski. 

Oct. 7. At Banda, Central India, aged 
$1, William Pickard, esq., Lieut. 40th 
Regt. of N. L., second son of H. W. Pickard, 
esq., of Sturminster Marshall, Dorset. 

Oct. 8. Aged 35, the Hon. Dudley 
Persse Bingham. He was the third sur- 
viving son of Denis Arthur, 8rd Lord 
Clanmorris, by Maria Helena, second dau. 
of Robert Persse, esq., of Roxborough, co. 
Galway, and was born in 1832. ’ 

At Barbadoes, from yellow fever, aged 
27, Charles Tempest Sheringham, Capt. 
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16th Regt., younger son of the late J. T. 
Sheringham, esq., of Kent Lodge, Han- 
well, Middlesex. 

Oct. 11. At Cairo, Egypt, Alice, relict 
of the Rev. Rudolph T. Lieder. 

At Plasyndre, Bala, co. Monmouth, aged 
73, George Price Lloyd, esq., of Plasyndre. 
He was the eldest son of the late Rev. 
Simon Lloyd, B.A., of Plasyndre, by 
Bridget, dau. of Col. Price, of Pigeonsford, 
Cardiganshire ; he was born in 1794; was 
a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant for co. 
Monmouth, and served as high sheriff of 
that county in 1840. Mr. Lloyd married, 
in 1826, Emma, dau. of M. Louis Piesse, 
of London, but having left no children, is 
succeeded in his estates by his nephew, 
James B. Lloyd, esq., who was born in 1846. 

Oct. 12. At Florence, aged 50, Antonio 
Publicola, Prince Santa-Croce, Duke of 
Corchiano, and Grandee of Spain. 

Oct. 18, At Bath, Catherine, wife of the 
Rev. John Ashley, LL.D., and dau. of the 
late Charles Ward, esq., of Holly Mount, 
Queen’s Co. 

At his residence, in Limerick, suddenly, 
of heart disease, Mr. Frederick W. Ken- 
nedy, a gentleman well known in Irish 
sporting circles. He had for some years 
been master of the Limerick harriers, and, 
indeed, of late maintained the pack almost 
at his sole expense; but failing health 
compelled him to give them up. Being 
unable to find any sportsman in the 
county who could be induced to take up 
the pack, Mr. Kennedy was obliged to 
dispose of the dogs by auction, and they 
were accordingly purchased for the Hunt- 
ing Club of Tipperary. 

At Dudley House, Brighton, Prideaux 
Selby Rickards, esq. 

Oct. 16. At St. Lawrence, Ramsgate, 
aged 63, Anthony Crofton, esq., J.P. 

At Cranbrook, Kent, aged 58, Eliza- 
beth Adair St. Barbe, wife of the Rev. 
Daniel Smart, and eldest dau. of the late 
J. Baker Sladen, esq., of Ripple Court. 

At Ealing, aged 72, Eliza Jane, relict of 
the late Major Frederick Du Vernet, and 
only dau. of the late Robert Parker, esq., 
of St. John’s, New Brunswick. 

Oct. 17. On board the P. and O. ship 
Rangoon, aged 33, Capt. Carey James de 
Lancey, B.S.C., eldest son of the late 
Lieut.-Col. De Lancey, of Guernsey, late 
of the 82nd and 10th Regts. 

At Alexandria, Major Charles Ker Mac- 
donald, formerly of the 42nd Highlanders, 
eldest surviving son of the late Col. R. 
Macdonald, C.B., R.A., of Inchkenneth, 
Argyleshire. 

At Ramsgate, aged 49, Elizabeth, dau. 
of the late Rev. Henry Thomson, of Has- 
tingleigh, Kent. 
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At Awebridge, Hants, aged 38, Henry 
Neville Cotton Thurston, esq., late Capt. 
7th Royal Fusiliersand 13th Regt ,younger 
son of John Thurston, esq., of Thornbury. 

At Avington, Winchester, aged 52, the 
Rev. W. Whitehead, M.A. He was edu- 
cated at Worcester Coll., Oxford, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1886, and proceeded 
M:A. in 1838; he was appointed curate 
of the parish church, Camberwell, in 
1846, and rector of Avington in 1860. 

Oct. 18. At Padgate, Lancashire, aged 
14, Claude Edward, eldest son of the Rev. 
A. A. Bridgman. 

At Tarrant Hinton, Dorset, aged 30, 
Henry Thomas Stanes Davis, Capt. R.M. 
L.L., eldest son of the Rev. Henry Davis, 
vicar of Tarrant Monkton. 

At Lower Darwen, Mary; wife of the 
Rev. James Kirkland Glazebrook, M.A. 

In Upper Wimpole-street, aged 69, 
Matthew Knapp, esq., of Little Linford, 
Bucks. He was the eldest son of the late 
Rev. Primatt Knapp, of Little Linford, 
and rector of Shenley, Bucks, by Rebecca 
Ann, dau. of — Goodwin, . He was 
born at Bath, April 3,1798; educated by 
private tutors, and graduated at Univer- 
sity Coll., Oxford. He was a magistrate and 
deputy-lieut. for Bucks. He married first, 
in 1829, Anna, youngest dau. of the late 
Edwin A. Burnaby, esq., of Baggrave 
Hall, co. Leicester (she died in 1836) ; 
and second, Mary Leigh, dau., of Richard 
Leigh Spencer, esq.; he has left, with 
other issue, by his first wife, Matthew 
Grenville Samwell, who now succeeds to 
the family estate; he was born in 1832, 
and married, in 1867, Catherine Eliza 
Spottiswoode, only dau. of the late Lieut. 
R. Robertson Bruce. 

At Edinburgh, George McClelland, 
esq., W.S. 

At Cheltenham, the Rev. Maurice Smelt, 
M.A. He was educated at Trinity Coll., 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 1806, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1809; he was ap- 
pointed rector of Slindon and Binsted, 
Sussex, in 1850. 

At Wood Ditton, Mary Rice, wife of 
the Rev. Josiah Walker. 

At Southampton, Mary, the widow of 
Capt. Samuel Whiteway, R.N. 

Oct. 19. At the Observatory, Campden- 
hill, Kensington, aged 82, Sir James 
South, LL.D. See Oprrvary. 

Joseph Bateson, esq., J.P., of Leeds, 
Yorkshire. He served the office of Mayor 
of that borough for the year 1850. 

At Greenwich, aged 80, the Rev. Carl 
Von Bulow, for twenty years Foreign 
Chaplain on board the Hospital Ship 
Dreadnought. 

At Woolston, Southampton, Dorcas 
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West Geils, youngest dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Thomas Geils, of Geilston, 
Dumbarton, N.B. 

At Finhaven, Forfarshire, aged 71, David 
Greenhill-Gardyne, esq., of Finhaven and 
Glenforsa. He was the youngest son of the 
late Charles Greenhill, esq., of Fearn, co. 
Forfar, by Clementina, dau. of J. Gardyne, 
esq., of Gardyne, and was born in 1796. 
He was educated at the High School, 
Edinburgh, and at Haileybury Coll., and 
was appointed in 1816 to the Civil Service 
of the H.E.I.C., under whom he held high 
appointments, and returned to Scotland in 
1841. The deceased gentleman, who was 
ga and deputy-lieutenant for co. 
Tey , married, in 1830, Mary, dau. of 
. Wallace, esq., R.N., of Woodside, by 
whom he has left issue, an only son, 
Charles, Capt. Coldstream Guards, by 
whom he is succeeded in his estates; he 
was born in 1831, and married, in 1858, 
the Hon. Amelia Anne, dau. of William 
Henry, 9th Viscount Strathallan. 

At Neyland, Pembroke Dock, Amy de 
-— wife of Lieut.-Col. Lennox, 

At Canterbury, aged 95, the Rev. Henry 
John Parker, M.A. He was educated at 
St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, where he 

uated B.A. in 1792, and proceeded 

-A. in 1797 ; he was Gresham Professor 
of Divinity, and was formerly rector of 
High Halden, Kent. 

At Plymouth, aged 23, William He 
Parkes, eldest son of the Rev. W. J. 
Parkes, rector of Hilgay. 

At Hullavington, aged 28, Philip Ed- 
ward Powys, late Lieut. 57th Regt., only 
son of the Rev. R. T. Powys. 

At Seacroft Hall, Yorkshire, Sarah, dau. 
of the late John Wilson, esa. 

At her residence in Berners-street, Ox- 
ford-street, suddenly, from the rupture of 
a blood-vessel, Madame Boleno, the cele- 
brated danseuse and columbine. She 
was buried at Kensal Green Cemetery. 

Oct. 20. At Oakhill, Great Malvern, 
aged 37, the Lady Georgina Mary Louisa 
Oakley. Her ladyship was the eldest dau. 
of Henry George, 2nd Earl of Ducie, by 
the Hon. Elizabeth Dutton, eldest dau. of 
Lord Sherborne. Her ladyship was born 
July 18, 1831, and married, Jan. 29, 1856, 
the Rev. Charles E. Oakley, vicar of 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, and late rector 
of Wickwar, Gloucestershire, who died 
suddenly from fever contracted in the 
course of his ministrations among the 
poor in Sept., 1865. Her ladyship leaves 
several children. 

At Dublin, aged 65, the Hon. George 
Handcock. He was the second surviving 
son of Richard, 2nd Lord Castlemaine, by 
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Anne, dau. of the late Arthur French, 

. and was born in 1802; he married, 
in 1833, Elizabeth Alicia, youngest dau. of 
Robert Henry French, esq., and cousin of 
Lord de Freyne, by whom he has left 
issue several children. 

At Brighton, aged 24, Henry Kimberley 
Gould, esq., late of the 85th Regt. 

At Weston-super-Mare, Anne, widow of 
Lieut.-Gen. Marriott, of Avonbank, Wor- 
cestershire, and sister of Sir Thomas. 
Beckett, bart., of Somerby Park. 

At Bath, aged 70, Robert Justice, Com- 
mander R.N. The deceased was born in 
1795, and entered the navy in 1811 as 
midshipman on board the Llephant, and 
having served for some time on the North 
Sea and Baltic stations, and off the coasts 
of Ireland and Portugal, he proceeded to 
the East Indies. He was present at the 
battle of Algiers, and for his conduct in. 
that engagement he was promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant. 

At Great Malvern, aged 82, Miss Glover, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Edward Glover, 
for many years rector of St. Lawrence, 
Norwich. “On her foundations the Tonic 
Sol-fa method, which has been so largely 
adopted throughout the country, was. 
built. She would never allow that the 
modifications which Mr. Curwen made in. 
her system were improvements, but she 
watched the spread of the modified system. 
with an active interest.”—Guardian. 

At Frettenham, aged 60, Katharine: 
Louisa, wife of the Rev. James Shirley. 

At Bideford, Devon, aged 70, David. 
James Simpson, esq., R.N., C.B. 

Aged 34, Charlotte Katherine dau. of 
the Rev. G. H. Stoddart. 

At Byfield, Northamptonshire, aged 
83, the Rev. Charles Wetherell, M.A. He 
was educated at St. Edmund’s Hall, Ox- 
ford, where he graduated B.A. in 1811, 
and p ed M.A. in 1814; he was ap- 
pointed rector of Byfield in 1819. 

Oct. 21. At Folkestone, Sarah Janetta, 
only surviving dau. of the Rev. E. B. 


‘ Bagshawe, of Bath. 


At 6, Norland-square, Notting-hill, 
aged 55, Frances Mary, wife of the late 
Rev. James Barry, M.A., and eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. H. J. Randolph, M.A., 
of Yate House, Gloucestershire. 

At 16, Prince’s-square, Hyde-park, 
aged 71, Frederick Dawes Danvers, esq., 
late of the office of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
an old and valued civil servant of the 
Crown. 

At Boston, aged 68, Elizabeth, relict of 
the Rev. Robert Duckle, of Gainsborough, 
Lincolnshire. 

At Boulogne, aged 70, Mary Anne, 
widow of William M. Keogh, esq., and 
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mother of the Right Hon. Mr. Justice 
Keogh. 

At Southsea, aged 10 weeks, Emily 
Louisa, infant dau. of Col. Longden, 
R. 


A. 

At Aber, North Wales, Lieut. Conway 
Richard Reeves, R.A., second son of the 
tate Richard Reeves, esq., of Dublin. 

In Harley-street, aged 88, Jane Mary, 
the only surviving dau. of the late Col. 
Tottingham. 

At Hutton Rudby, Yorkshire, Nanny, 
widow of the Rev. Hector Francis 
Vaughan, M.A., rector of Myshall. 

At Derby, aged 52, Catherine Sophia, 
second dau. of the late W. T. Welfitt, 
esq., of Manby Hall, Lincolnshire. 

At Post Oak Spring, Boerne, Kendall 
County, Texas, of congestive chill, aged 
59, George Wilkins Kendall, esq. He 
was a native of Vermont, and was the 
author of “The Narrative of the Santa 
¥6 Expedition.” He was also the senior 
owner and editor of the New Orleans 
Picayune, the publication of which 
he began in 1835. Of late years Mr. 
Kendall devoted much of his time to 
stock grazing on his extensive plantation 
im Texas. 

Oct. 22. At Exton House, Oakham, 
aged 46, Adelaide Harriet Augusta, 
Countess of Gainsborough. The deceased 
countess was the eldest dau. of William 
George, 17th Earl of Erroll, and Lady 
Elizabeth Fitzclarence, a dau. of William 
IV. and Mrs. Jordan. She was born 
‘Oct. 18, 1821, and married Nov. J, 1841, 
Charles George (then Viscount Campden, 
now the Earl of Gainsborough), by whom 
she leaves issue two sons. The late 
Countess of Gainsborough was one of the 
fadies selected for the honour of officiat- 
ing as bridesmaid at the Queen’s marriage. 

At Dudley, aged 87, Cornelius Cart- 
wright, esq., magistrate and deputy-lieu- 
tenant for the counties of Worcester and 
Stafford. 

At Exeter, aged 81, the Rev. P. H. 
Douglas. 

At 8, Russell-road, Kensington, aged 
46, William James Levinge, esq. He was 
‘tthe seventh son of the late Sir Richard 
Levinge, bart., of Knockdrin Castle, co. 
Westmeath, by Elizabeth Anne, eldest 
dau. and eventually co-heir of Thomas 
Boothby, 1st Lord Rancliffe, and was born 
im 1821; he married, in 1848, Anna 
Maria, only dau. of John Michael Henry, 
Baron de Robeck, and granddau. of Valen- 
tine, Lord Cloncurry, by whom he has 
Jeft issue two sons and one dau. 

At Ingsdon, Devon,aged 61,Charles Hale 
Monro, esq. He was the eldest son of late 
Sames Monro, esq., of Lymington, Hants, 
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by Martha Anne, dau. of James Samber, 
esq., of Lymington, and was born in 1816 ; 
he was educated at Winchester, and at 
Exeter Coll., Oxford, and was a magis- 
trate and deputy-lieut. for Devon. Mr. 
Monro was twice married : first, in 1827, 
to Mary Jane, dau. of the late Patrick 
McDougall, esq:, of McDougall, co. Argyll ; 
and secondly, in 1860, to Anne Spooner, 
eldest dau. of William Bowie, esq., M.D., 
of Bath. He has left by the former, 
with other issue, a son and heir, Charles 
James Hale, late Capt. 36th Foot, who was 
born in 1828, and married in 1855, Marion 
dau. of George Withington, esq., of Park- 
field, co. Lancaster. 

At Plymouth, aged 67, Commander 
Stephen Ross Watts, R.N. The deceased 
was born in 1799, and entered the navy 
in 1810, as midshipman on board the 
Victory, and served successively in the 
Channel and Mediterranean, and on the 
North American, Home, St. Helena, Bra- 
zilian, and West Indian stations. He 
married in 1832, Mary Anne, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Charles Philpot, 
rector of Ripple, Kent, by whom he has 
left issue. 

At Bow, aged 70, Maria, widow of 
Capt. Alexander Weynton, of the Trinity 
House. 

Oct. 23. At Eyton, Wellington, Shrop- 
shire, aged 41, William Anslow, esq., 
Lieut. 7th Shropshire Rifle Volunteers. 

At Eccles, Manchester, aged 69, the 
Rev. John Armstrong. 

At York, aged 23, Joseph Lawrence 
Milligan, esq., Cornet 14th Hussars, only 
son of Joseph Milligan, esq., formerly 
Comptroller of Convicts, in Tasmania. 

At Aberdeen, aged 17, Matthew Wil- 
liam Smillie, esq., only son of the late 
Hon. William Smillie, Advocate-General 
of the Province of South Australia, 

Oct. 24. At Wolverdington, Warwick- 
shire, aged five weeks, Minna, the infant 
dau. of the Rev. H. C. Courtney. 

Aged 39, Francis Emilius Cary, youngest 
son of the late Robert Cary Elwes, esq., 
of Great Billing, Northamptonshire. 

At the Weir, Hereford, aged 81, John 
Griffiths, esq. He was the second son of 
the late John Griffiths, esq., of Bishop’s 
Castle, Salop, and was born in 1786. He 
was a magistrate and deputy-lieut. for 
Herefordshire, served as High Sheriff of 
that county in 1827, and was formerly a 
merchant at Madras. Mr. Griffiths mar- 
ried in 1821, Mary Anne, dau. of the Rev. 
John Harward, of Hartlebury, co. Wor- 
cester, and has left issue. 

At Grantham, aged 65, Maria, relict of 
the Rev. Charles Bethel Otley, late rector 
of Welby. 
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At Hereford-road, Bayswater, Susannah, 
widow of Thos. Smith, esq., Commander 
R.N., and fourth dau. of J. B. Norton, 


mT St. George’s Villa, Gloucester-road, 
Regent’s-park, aged 47, Willoughby Hun- 
ter Weiss, esq. He was the eldest son of 
the late Gaspard Weiss, esq., of Liverpool 
and Manheim, and was born in 1820. He 
was musically educated in Paris, with M. 
W. Balfe, esq., and in London under Sir 
George Smart, and made his first appear- 
ance at the Princess’s Theatre, in January, 
1843, as Count Rodolpho, in the opera of 
La Sonnambula, and had ever since held 
a prominent position before the public, 
both on the lyric stage and in the concert 
room. He sang as first bass singer in all 
the great musical festivals of Gloucester, 
Hereford, Worcester, Leeds, Bradford, 
Birmingham; also at the Handel Fes- 
tivals, and at Windsor Castle and Buck- 
ingham Palace. His fame at the Sacred 
Harmonic Society is well known, and no 
provincial tour was complete without his 
name. Mr. Weiss married, in 1845, 
Georgina A. Barrett, a favourite vocalist, 
by whom he has left an only daughter. 

Oct, 25. At 1, Essex-court, Temple, 
aged 46, Frederick Lawrence, esq., bar- 
Tister-at-law. He was the eldest son of 
the late John Lawrence, esq., of Bisham, 
Berkshire, by Mary, dau. of John Jen- 
nings, esq., of Windsor. He was born at 
Bisham in 1821, and having been educated 
at a private school at St. John’s-wood, was 
called to the Bar at the Middle Temple in 
1849, and practised on the Oxford Circuit, 
and at the Berks and Middlesex Sessions. 
Mr. Lawrence was well known in the 
literary world as the author of the “ Life 
of Fielding.” He was formerly one of the 
assistants in the Book Department of the 
British Museum. He was also active as 
President of a Garibaldian Committee. 
The deceased gentleman, who was un- 
married, was buried at Kensal-green 
cemetery.—Law Times. 

At Ripon, of apoplexy, aged 51, William 
Harrison, bookseller and printer. Mr. 
Harrison was well known in the north of 
England as a local antiquary of consider- 
able knowledge and industry. As a 
printer he had been the means of pro- 
ducing some of the most important books 
which illustrate the history and topo- 
graphy of old Northumbria, ¢g., the 
** Memorials of Fountains Abbey,” edited 
for the Surtees Society, by John Ric. 
Walbran, esq., F.S.A.; the “ History of 
Guinford,” by the same gentleman, and 
the “ Baronia Anglica Concentrata,” of 
Mr. Thomas Christopher Banks. The 
deceased was born at Lendrick, near 
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Studley Royal, co. York, and was the son 
of Mr. Robert Harrison, farmer, of that 
place, and grandson of Mr. William Har- 


‘rison, of Red Hill, Caterick, co. York, 


who was murdered in a green lane near 
his own house, about eighty years ago. 

After a short illness, Professor J. W. 
M’Gaulay, editor of the Scientific Review, 
author of several well-known works in 
various departments of science and litera- 
ture. The late Professor was formerly 
lecturer on Natural Philosophy to the 
Board of National Education in Ireland, 
where he acquired a high and deserved 
reputation. Of late years he had contri- 
buted many important articles to scientific 
periodical literature. He has left a 
widow and four children. 

At Sandgate, Kent, aged 32, Phillippa 
Leeds, wife of Brevet Major John Terence 
Nicolls O’Brien, of the 20th Regt. 

At 16, Welbeck-street, Cavendish- 
square, Janet, widow of the Rev. James. 
Robertson, minister of the parish of 
Slamannan, N.B. 

At Intwood Hall, Norfolk, aged 18, 
John, younger son of Clement William 
Unthank, esq. 

At Bath, aged 83, Sarah, widow of Capt. 
Thomas Waterman. 

At Frinsted, Kent, 18 days after the 
death of her brother, Lord Kingsdown, 
aged 76, Frances Ellen, widow of the Rev. 
Edward Collins Wright, formerly rector 
of Pitsford, Northamptonshire. 

Oct. 26. At the Coast Guard Station, 
Bangor, N. Wales, aged 37, the Hon. Fre- 
derick O’Bryen FitzMaurice, Commander 
R.N. He was the third son of the Ear} 
of Orkney, by the Hon. Charlotte Isabella, 
second dau. of George, 2nd Lord Boston, 
and was born in April, 1830. He was 
educated at the Royal Naval College, en- 
tered the navy in 1846, and became a 
commander in 1863. He married, in 
1853, Mary Anne Taylor, eldest dau. of 
the late R. T, 8S. Abraham, esq., by whom 
he had issue four sons and one dau. 

y Margaret FitzGerald, infant. 
daughter of the Marquis and Marchioness. 
of Kildare. 

At Tunbridge, aged 50, Richard Cun- 
ningham Allason Bannatine, esq., of Glais- 
nock, Ayrshire, N.B., Staff Surgeon. 

At Southsea, aged 66, William Deve- 
reux, esq., solicitor. , 

At Hornby, Lancaster, aged 83, Eleanor 
Ann, wife of the Rev. R. J. Shields. 

At Pau, aged 19, Blanche Emma, dau- 
of the Rev. G. H. Somerset, rector of St. 
Mabyn, Cornwall. 

At Grosvenor-park, Camberwell, Mar- 
garet, wife of the Rev. Robert Spears. 

Oct. 27. At Wrottesley, aged 69, the 
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Right. Hon. Lord Wrottesley. See Ost- 
TUARY. 

In London, aged 79, Lady Elizabeth 
Ann Smyth. She was the eldest surviving 
dau. of George, 4th Duke of Grafton, 
K.G., by Lady Charlotte Maria, second 
dau. of James, 2nd Earl of Waldegrave, 
and was born in June,1788. She married, 
in 1814, her cousin, John Henry Smyth, 
esq., who died in 1822. 

At Tulloch Castle, Ross-shire, Mrs. 
Marie Davidson, of Tulloch. She was the 
eldest dau. of John Mackenzie, esq., and 
granddau. of Sir H. Mackenzie, of Gair- 
lock; and married, in 1847 (as his 4th 
wife), Duncan Davidson, esq., of Tulloch. 

At Worthing, Sussex, aged 65, the Rev. 
William Kew Fletcher, M.A. He was 
educated at Magdalen Coll, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1825, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1828; at his decease 
he was Senior Chaplain at Bombay. 

Suddenly, of apoplexy, aged 54, William 
Knox, esq., of Clonleigh, co. Donegal. He 
was the eldest son of the late Rev. William 
Knox, rector of Clonleigh, who died in 
1860, by his first wife, Sarah, dau. of the 
late Sir Andrew Fergusson, bart., and was 
born in 1813. He was formerly in the 
Madras Civil Service, and married, first, 
in 1853, Gertrude, dau. of T. Dobine, 
esq., R.N. (who died in 1860), and 
secondly, in 1862, Mary Isabella, dau. of 
B. Frend, esq. of Boskell, co. Limerick. 

In Richmond-terrace, Whitehall, aged 
75, Charles Wm. Packe, esq., M.P. He 
was the eldest son of the late Charles 
James Packe, esq., of Prestwold Hall, co. 
Leicester, by Penelope, dau. of R. Dug- 
dale, esq., and was born in 1792. He was 
a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant for the 
county of Leicester, chairman of the 
Quarter Sessions, and colonel of the 
Leicestershire Yeomanry. The late hon. 
member was a Conservative in politics, 
and for the thirty years he had been in 
the House of Commons (he was elected 
member for the Southern Division of 
Leicestershire in 1836), he generally sup- 
ported his party, but occasionally sup- 
ported the late Lord Palmerston, like 
other members of his party. He married, 
in 1821, Kitty Jenkyn, dau. of the late T. 
Hart, esq. 

In London, aged 66, the Rev. Henry 
Browne Poer, rector of Templeree, Tem- 
plemore, diocese of Cashel, and formerly 
incumbent of St. George’s, Battersea. 

At Chelmsford-terrace, Bayswater, aged 
75, John Mills Probyn, esq., M.D., and 
M.R.C.S., late of Newbury, Berks, and 
formerly Superintendent of the Royal 
Glasgow Asylum and the County Lunatic 
Asylum, Lancaster. 
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At Weston Rectory, Hampshire, aged 
93, Stephen Terry, esq., of Dummer, 
Basingstoke. He was the eldest son of 
late Thomas Terry, esq., of Dummer, who 
died in 1829, by Mary Elizabeth, dau. of 
Thomas Wrey Harding, esq., of Upcott, 
Devon, and was born in 1774. He was 
educated at Eton, which he entered in 
1784; he was captain of Eton in 1792, 
when he went to King’s Coll., Cambridge, 
where he was admitted to a scholarship 
in 1794, and graduated B.A. in 1802. 
He entered the army in 1795. Not only 
during the prime and vigour of his life, 
but up to a very recent date, he took un- 
usual delight in all the sports of the field; 
and he was a magistrate for Hants. Mr. 
Terry married, in 1804, Maria, dau. of 
the late Col. Seymer, of Hanford, Dorset, 
by whom he has left issue. 

Aged 54, Caroline, wife of the Rev. J. 
B. Travers, vicar of Mumby, Lincolnshire. 

Oct. 28. Aged 65, the Rev. William 
Hazel, M.A., rector of St. Peter's, Walling- 
ford. He was educated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A.in 1825, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1828. He was 
Head-Master of Portsmouth Grammar 
School from 1840 to 1855, one of the 
surrogates for the Archdeaconries of 
Berks and Oxon, and was appointed rector 
of St. Peter’s, Wallingford, in 1855. 

Oct. 29. At Edlingham, Northumber- 
land, from a gun accident, aged 42, 
Charles Henry Harrison, Col. R.A. The de- 
ceased served with the expedition in China 
in 1842, and was present at the operations 
in the Yang-tse-kiang and before Nan- 
kin, and also served in the Burmese war 
in 1852-3, including the taking of Rangoon. 
He served with Brigadier Whitlock’s field 
force in Central India, 1857-9 (on the 
suppression of the great Indian mutiny), 
including the affair of Kobrai, the battle 
of Banda, the relief of Kirwee, the action 
of Kensee, and in the action on the 
heights of Punwarree. The deceased, 
who was a brother of Mr. T. E. Harrison, 
C.E., has left a widow and one son. 

At Southport, aged 50, Wm. Saunders, 
esq., barrister-at-law, of Manchester. The 
deceased was called to’ the Bar at the 
Middle Temple in 1844; he went 
the Northern Circuit, and practised 
at the Lancashire county and borough 
sessions. 

Oct. 30. At Gravesend House, Corn- 
wall, aged 14, the hon. Caroline Ellen 
Georgina, youngest dau. of Lord Graves. 

At the Manor House, Long Stratton, 
Norfolk, aged 69, Elizabeth Phillips, 
widow of the Rev. Ellis Burroughes. 

At Coulsdon Rectory, Croydon, aged 
25, Caroline Georgiana, wife of Major 
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Levett, late 10th Hussars, and third dau. 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Pe . Brecon, Henry Maybery, esq., soli- 


was Holly Lodge, Woodbridge, Mr. 
William Martin, better known as “ Peter 
Parley.” He carried on “ Peter Parley’s 
Annual” for twenty-six years. The great 

ic of his genius was its extreme 
versatility; he could range from butter- 
flies to geometry, and from youthful 
games to ethics, with equal facility.— 
Ipswich Journal 

At Cheltenham, aged 79, Sarah Maria, 
widow of the Rev. Samuel Kice, of Friars, 
Bangor, N.W. 

At Edinburgh, Major-General Robert 
Stewart, of the Bengal Infantry. 

Oct. 31. At Monkstown, Dublin, aged 
67, the Earl of Rosse. See Osrruary. 

At Lymington, Hants, Charlotte, second 
dau. of ms late Robert Allen, esq., of 
Lymin 

At Stapleton, Gloucestershire, aged 75, 
es wife of Mr. Commissioner Hill, 


At Gravesend, John J. S. Wharton, 
esq., M.A., barrister-at-law. He was edu- 
eated at St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1849, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1850; he was called to the bar 
at the Middle Temple in 1847. 

Nov. 1. At Pleshey Parsonage, the resi- 
dence of his step-son, aged 57, Thomas 
Henry Bluck, esq., a deputy-lieutenant 
and magistrate for Middlesex. 

At Toronto, aged 89, the Right Rev. 
John Strachan, D.D., Bishop of Toronto. 
See Opituary. 

At the Royal Naval Hospital, Plymouth, 
— 73, Edmund Brown, esq., Paymaster 


i Bonvilstone, aged 82, Hendrica 
Costwaldina, widow of the "Rev. David 
Griffiths, rector of Llanilid and Llanharan. 

In London, aged 29, Phillip John 
Mirehouse, esq., second son of the late 


Rev. Henry Mirehouse, of St. George's. 


Hill, Somerset. 

At Ellingham Hall, Norfolk, aged five 
months, Alfred Townsend Smith, second 
son of Henry Smith, esq. 

At Spring Park, Prince Edward Island, 
aged 82, Lieut.-Col. Peter D. Stewart, 
late of the R.A., and Adjutant-Gen. of the 
Militia of the Island. He was the son of 
Chas. Stewart, esq., formerly Attorney- 
General of Frince Edward Island, and 
entered the army in 1799. 

Nov. 2. At Bath, Eliza Susanna, dau. of 
the late Rev. Richard Codrington, in- 


cumbent of Bishop’s Hall, Somerset. 
At Eccles, aged 50, ‘the Rev. John 
Harrison. 
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At Goodrest, Great Malvern, aged 80, 


the Rev. Henry Huntingford, LL.B., 
rector of Hampton Bishop, Herefordshire. 
The deceased was a son of the late Rev. 
Thomas Huntingford, formerly master of 
Warminster School and nephew of the 
Right Rev. George Isaac Huntingford, 
D.D., Bishop of Hereford, and Warden of 
Winchester College, who died in April, 
1832 (see G. M., 1832, pt. i, p. 559). 
He was educated at Winchester and at 
New Coll., Oxford, where he took the 
degree of LL.B., in 1814. He was ap- 
pointed rector of Hampton Bishop in 
1822, and Canon Residentiary of Hereford 
Cathedral in 1838. The rev. gentleman 
was also Prebendary of Colwall in Here- 
ford Cathedral, and rural dean. He was 
the author of “ Romanist and Protestant 
Dialogues,” and also of an edition of Pin- 
dar, published in 1814. 

At Plymouth, aged 79, Louisa, widow 
of the Rev. G. T. Plummer, rector of 
North-hill, Cornwall. 

At Anstey, Buntingford, Herts, aged 67, 
the Rev. George Shepheard Porter, M.A. 
He was educated at Christ’s Coll., Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1822, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1825; he was ap- 
pointed rector of Anstey in 1838, and was 
formerly Fellow of Christ’s College. 

At Ashley, Market Harborough, Caro- 
line, dau. of the Rev. R. T. Pulteney. 

Nov. 3. At Paris, aged 60, Edward 
James, esq., Q.C.. M.P. He was the 
second son of the late F. W. James, esq., 
merchant of Manchester, by Elizabeth, 
dau. of William Baldwin, esq., and was 
born in 1807. He was educated at Brase- 
nose Coll., Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1831, and proceeded M.A. in 1834 ; 
he was called to the bar in June, 1835; 
was nade a Q.C. in 1853; was leader of 
the Northern Circuit, and held the office 
of Attorney-General of the County Pala- 
tine, as well as the Judge of the Court of 
Passage, Liverpool. He was also a Bencher 
of Lincoln’s-inn. At the general election, 
1865, Mr. James, asa “ moderate Liberal,” 
was elected M.P. for Manchester, with Mr. 
Bazley for his colleague. Mr. James mar- 
ried, in 1835, Mary, dau. of Edward 
Mason Crossfield, esq., of Liverpool, by 
whom he has left issue one son and a dau. 

At Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, aged 112, 
Mrs. Margaret Stone. 

At Walton, near Liverpool, aged 63, the 
Rev. Thomas Gerard Leigh, M.A. He 
was educated at Brasenose Coll., Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1825,and pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1827; he was appointed 
rector of Walton-on-the-Hill in 1847. 

At Larchmoor, Stoke, Slough, Henry 
George Walker, late Major 29th Regt., 
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third son of the late Capt. Walker, 17th 
Lancers. 

Nov. 4. At Folkestone, aged 70, Miss 
Ithamar Cowell, eldest dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. John Clayton Cowell. 

At Nice, Lieut.-Col. Cuthbert George 
Ellison, late of the Grenadier Guards. He 
was the only son of the late Col. Robert 
Ellison, of the Grenadier Guards, by the 
Hon. Mary Montagu, dau. of Matthew, late 
Lord Rokeby, and was born in 1826. He 
was educated at the Royal Military Coll, 
Sandhurst, and entered the army in 1843. 
He became Lieut. and Capt. of the Grena- 
dier Guards in 1849, and served as Brigade- 
Major through the Crimean campaign. 
He retired from the army in 1859. The 
deceased succeeded in 1860 to the pro- 
perty of his uncle, the late Cuthbert 
Ellison, esq., M.P., of Hebburn Hall, co. 
Durham. 

At Blairgowrie, N.B., aged 95, the Rev. 
David Harris, late minister of the parish 
of Fearn, Forfarshire. He was a native of 
that parish, a member of an old respect- 
able family of high-class agriculturists, 
who have farmed in the neighbourhood of 
Blairgowrie for considerably more than a 
century.— Perthshire Advertiser. 

At Paris, Annie, widow of Col. John 
Laughton, K. L.S., Royal Bengal Engineers. 

At Biarritz, aged 58, Don Leopoldo 
O'Donnell, Marshal of Spain. See OBt- 
TUARY. 

Fanny Young Brooking, wife of William 
Overell, esq., solicitor, of Leamington, and 
eldest dau. of the late Capt. Dean, R.N., 
of Poole, Dorsetshire. 

At Barton Hall, Norfolk, Anne, dau. of 
the late Sir Thomas Preston, bart. 

At Bray, co. Wicklow, aged 74, George, 
second son of the late Thos. Wyse, esq. , of 
the Manor of St. John, co. Waterford, and 
brother of the late Right Hon. Sir Thos. 
Wyse, K.C.B. 

At 14, Doughty-street, London, aged 
71, Lieut.-Col. John Woodford, late of the 
Rifle Brigade, Inspector of Constabulary 
for the Northern District. 

At Dublin, suddenly, of heart disease, 
W. H. Shegog, esq., barrister-at-law, of 
Dublin, a Crown prosecutor on the North- 
East Circuit. 

Nov. 5. At Killarney House, Ireland, 
the seat of the Earl of Kenmare, where 
he had been on a visit with Lord Castle- 
rosse, aged 58, Sir Matthew Richard 
Sausse, Knt., Q.C. The deceased was the 
second son of the late Richard Sausse, esq., 
of Carrick-on-Suir, co. Tipperary, by Jane, 
eldest dau. of the late John Duffey, esq., 
of Prospect Lodge, Roebuck, co. Dublin, 
and brother of Sir R. de la Sauasaye, Go- 
vernor of Carthagena, and a General in 
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the Spanish army. He was born in 1809, 
and was educated at Trinity Coll., Dublin. 
He was called to the bar in Ireland in 
1829, and was appointed a Queen’s Counsel 
there in 1849, and for some time was 
Crown prosecutor on the Leinster Dis- 
trict. From 1851 to 1856 he was chair- 
man of the Wexford quarter sessions, and 
in the last mentioned year he was ap- 
pointed a puisne judge at Bombay, on his 
appointment he was, as usual, created a 
Knight Bachelor. In 1850, owing to his 
remarkable legal attainments and abilities, 
he was appointed Lord Chief Justice, and 
under the new Act in June, 1862, was re- 
appointed as Chief Justice of the High 
Court of Judicature. This latter post he 
resigned in 1866, and on his return from 
India in that year, he married the Hon. 
Charlotte Henrietta, third dau. of Lord 
Lovat, K.T. The deceased, who was the 
first Roman Catholic who had been ap- 
pointed to the Indian Bench, had recently 
been appointed a member of the India 
Council.—Law Times. 

At Hillington Hall, Norfolk, aged 19, 
Hugh, eldest son of F. Hay Gurney, esq., 
and grandson of Daniel Gurney, esq., of 
North Runcton. 

At Portsmouth, aged 22, E. R. St. 
George Holbrook, Lieut. R.A., son of the 
late Capt. C. Holbrook, R.N. 

Suddenly, of apoplexy, aged 44, the 
Rev. George William Taylor, Rector of 
Clopton, Suffolk. He was educated at 
Queen’s Coll., Cambridge, where he gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1846. He was appointed 
rector of Clopton in 1848. 

At Shacklewell, aged 86, the Rev. W. 
Woodland, late of Woolwich. 

Nov. 6. At Great Malvern, of gastric 
fever, aged 18, Lord Ronald Douglas 
Hamilton. He was the fourth son of 
James 2nd Marquis of Abercorn, by Lady 
Louisa Jane, dau. of John 6th Duke of 
Bedford, and was born in 1849, 

At Paris, aged 63, the Count Tanneguy 
Duchatel. See Onrruary. 

At Allan-terrace, Kensington, aged 76, 
William, third son of the late Francis 
Easterby, esq., of Blackheath, who as- 
sumed the name of Cresswell on his mar- 
riage with Frances Dorothea, elder dau. 
and co-heir of John Cresswell, esq., of 
Cresswell; he was brother of A. J. 
Baker-Cresswell, esq., of Cresswell, Nor- 
thumberland, and was born in 1791. 

At Aberdeen, William, infant son of Sir 
William Forbes, bart. 

Nov. 7. At 81, Blenheim-crescent, Not- 
ting-hill, aged 74, William Richmond 
Ashby, Commander R.N. He entered the 
navy in 1808 as first-class volunteer on 
board the Jnvrincible, in which vessel he 
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served in the Mediterranean until 1814, 
He was employed in a gunboat at the de- 
fence of Cadiz, and afterwards obtained 
an @ oy in the coast blockade, on 

Hyperion. In 1881 he joined 
the rte Guard service. 

At Little Crosby, Liverpool, aged 40, 
Col. George Bennett, half-pay 20th Foot. 
He was the second son of the late Valentine 
Bennett, esq., of Thomastown, King’s Co., 
by Elizabeth Helen, dau. of George Ryan, 
esq., of Inch, co. Tipperary, and was born 
in 1827. He entered the army in 184% 
and served through the Crimean campaign, 
and also in India, in 1858 and 1859. 

At Baden Baden, Esther, wife of Sir 
James B. Gibson, K.C.B. 

At Kingswear, Devon, aged 47, Caro- 
line Mary, relict of Thomas Levett Prinsep, 
esq., of Croxall Hall, Derbyshire, and dau. 
of the Rev. John Templer. 

At 10, Blomfield-road, Maida-hill, Mary 
Ann, widow of Edward. Rice, esq., soli- 
citor, of Great Stanmore, Middlesex. 

Marianne, dau, of the Rev. Benjamin 
Richings, of Mancetter. 

Nov. &, At Doune Lodge, Perthshire, 

70, the Right Hon. the Earl of 
oray. See OBITUARY. 

At Cheltenham, aged 57, the Lady 
Selina Constance Henry. She was the 
third and last surviving dau: of Francis, 
first Marquis of Hastings, by Flora, Coun- 
tees of Loudoun, and was born in April, 
1810 ;-she married, in June, 1838, Charles 
J. Henry, esq. 

At 1, Westbourne-park, aged 46, Cathe- 
rine, wife of 8. Bowring, esq., late of the 
Bengal Civil Service. 

At Ramsey, Isle of Man, aged 74, Mr. 
Duncan Gibb, one of the oldest merchants 
and ship-owners of Liverpool. 

Aged 25, Hugh Francis O’Hanlon, Fel- 
low of Lincoln College, Oxford. He died 
by his own hand. 

At 68, Coleman- street, aged 67, Mr. 
Deputy Perkins. 

At Maidstone, Major Gardine Shaw, 
late of the 14th Light Dragoons. 

At Lyons, aged 68, the Rev. Thomas 
Wilkinson, of East-hill, Oxted, Surrey. He 
was educated at St, John's Coll., Cam- 
bridge, where he took his degree of B.A. 
in 1822. 

Nov. 9. At Mentone, Alpes Maritimes, 
Lieut. James Boughey Bewsher, R.I.N., 
F.R.GS8., eldest son of the Rev. James 
Bewsher, of Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

At Glasgow, Theodore Julius Alomunder, 

youngest son of the Rev. G. K. Flindt. 

At Whitby, aged 90, Mary, relict of 
Lieut.-Col. B. Harvey, K.H. 

At Clifton, Caro it e, wife of Lieut.- 
Col. A. Hunter, B.S.C., and youngest dau. 
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of the late Col. Greene, of Kilmanhahan 
Castle, co. Waterford. 

At 21, Laurie-terrace, St. George’s-road, 
8., after a lingering illness, aged 73, 
Lachlan John Mackintosh, esq., of Dal- 
munzie, Perthshire. The deceased gentle- 
man had been for upwards of thirty years 
editor of the Morning Post and was much 
respected by all who came in contact 
with him. He is succeeded in the entailed 
estate of Dalmunzie, Perthshire, by a 
cousin, Dr. Mackintosh, of Torquay. 

At a suddenly, Mr. Joseph Plow- 
man. ed was for upwards of 

twenty yeu the reporter of the Oxford 

Journal. Five years ago he established 
the Oxford Times (of which he was joint 
proprietor and editor), in the Conservative 
and agricultural interest. He was secre- 
tary of the Oxford Farmers’ Club, an 
held many other local offices. 

At Paris, the Countess Maria J 
Rivarola, widow of Lieut.-Gen. Coun 
Francis Rivarola, K.C.M.G., and daf. 
the late Count Anino Corafa. 

At Halton Hall, Lancaster, agéd 84, 
John Swainson, esq. The deceased was 
born in 1783, and married in 1812, Eliza- 
beth Susannah, elder dau. of the late 
Edward Tatham, esq., of Hipping Hall, 
co. Lancaster, by whom he has left 
issue. 

At Marsh House, Bentley, Farnham, 
aged 68, Frederick Richard Thresher, esq. 
He was the only son of the late Richard 
Thresher, esq., of Marsh House, who 
died in 1815, by Ann Augusta, second 
dau. of the late Robert Vansittart, esq., 
D.C.L., and was born in 1799. He was 
educated at Queen’s Coll., Oxford, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1820; was called to 
the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, in 1825, and 
was a magistrate for Surrey and Hants; 
he was formerly chairman of the Hants 
Quarter Sessions, The deceased, who was 
unmarried, is succeeded in his estates by 
his cousin, Mr. Frederick Thresher Giles. 
—Law Times. 

Nov. 10. At Benacre Hall, Suffolk, the 
Lady William Godolphin Osborne. Her 
ladyship was the Hon. Caroline, second 
surviving dau. of Matthew, 4th Lord 
Rokeby, by Elizabeth, dau. and heir of 
Francis Charlton, esq. She married, in 
1843, Mr. William Osborne, formerly of 
the 26th Foot, and son of the first Lord 
Godolphin. Her husband: was raised to 
the rank of a duke’s son in 1859, 

At 49, Porchester-terrace, Hyde-park, 
Louis Victor Flatou, esq. 

At Halton Bank, Pendleton, Man- 
chester, aged 33, Thomas Heelis, esq., 
F.R.A.8., second son of Stephen Heelis, 
esq., of that city. 
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At Singleton Lodge, Manchester, Sarah 
Jane, the wife of William Rayner Wood, 
esq. She was the dau. of James McCon- 
nell, esq., of Manchester, and was married 
to Mr. Wood in 1841. 

At Brimington, co. Derby, of apoplexy, 
aged 57, John Walker Waterhouse, esq. 
The deceased was the only son of the late 
Wm. Waterhouse, esq , of Sheffield, by Eliza- 
beth, dau. and co-heir of the late John 
Walker, esq., of Brimington; he was 
originally educated with a view to holy 
orders, but turned his attention to me- 
chanics, and received the special patron- 
age of H.R.H. the late Prince Consort ; 
and in 1846 the large silver medal of the 
Society of Arts. He was the representa- 
tive of the family of Waterhouse, of 
South Yorkshire, for many generations 
located at Onsacre and Bradfield, where 
his ancestor, Henry Waterhouse (de- 
scended from Sir Gilbert Waterhouse of 
Kirton Lindsey, temp. Henry III.), pur- 
chased lands in the early part of the reign 
of Hen. VIII. He has left issue twosons 
and three daus. 

Nov. 11. At Exeter, aged 81, Jean, 
widow of Gen. Dennis Herbert. 

At46, Clifton-gardens, Maida-vale, aged 
32, Ed. Rudge, esq., jun., barrister-at-law. 
He was the eldest son of Edwd. Rudge, 
esq., of Ewelms, Oxon, and was called to 
the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1860. 

At 13, Avenue-road, Regent’s-park, aged 
48, Robert Anstice Stradling, esq., Capt. 
in her Majesty’s late Indian Navy, of Dale, 
Pembrokeshire. 

Nov. 12, At 16, Highbury-grove, aged 
77, James John Downes, esq., F.R.A.S., 
for more than thirty years actuary of the 
Economic Life Assurance Society. 

At Paris, aged 79, the Right Hon. the 
Baroness Keith. See Onrruary. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, 
Deborah, wife of Henry George Haig, 
esq., late H.B.M.C.S. 

Nov. 13. At Knockaveelish, co. Water- 
ford, Ellen, youngest sister of the late 
Lord Carew. 

At Islington, aged 44, Wm. Tennant, 
esq., solicitor, second son of the late Rev. 
Wm. Tennant, of Castle Bytham. 

Nov. 15, At Carton, aged 18, Lady 
Geraldine Fitzgerald, dau. of the Marquis 
and Marchioness of Kildare. 

Nov.17. Aged 79, the Rev. William Wing, 
rector of Stibbington, Hunts. He was the 
eldest son of the late Rev. W. Wing, rector 
of Stibbington (who died in 1831) ; he was 
born in 1788, and was educated at Clare 
Coll., Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1810, and proceeded M.A. in 1813; 
he was appointed perpetual curate of 

Sutton St. Edmund’s, Lincolnshire, in 
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1814, and rector of Stibbington in 1832. 
The deceased, married, in 1819, Anne, 
dau. of the late William etts, esq., of 
Huntingdon, by whom he has left issue 
two sons and three daus. His eldest son, 
William Wing, esq., of Market Overton, 
Rutlandshire, who was High Sheriff of 
that county in 1866. 

Nov. 18. At Fairfield, Exeter, aged 81, 
James Mangles, Capt. R.N. 

Nov. 20. At Harrow-on-the-Hill, after 
a week’s illness, of inflammation of the 
lungs, aged 100 years and 12 days, Wil- 
liam Plank, esq. <A short biography of 
this gentleman will be found among the 
“Correspondence ” in our present number, 
under the heading of “‘ Centenarians’’) see 
ante, p. 783); it only remains, therefore 
to be added that his death was occasioned, 
after only a few weeks’ illness, by a sud- 
den fall in the temperature, producing, 
at his advanced age, severe cold, which 
terminated in inflammation of the lungs. 
Mr. Plank, who was in such good health 
and spirits on his hundredth birthday, as 
stated by our correspondent, was able, 
with assistance, to walk out a short dis- 
tance since he attained 100 years, and it 
may be added that he kept his bed but 
one whole day. 

Lately. At Bogay House, Londonderry, 
at an advanced age, the Rev. Edward 
Bowen, rector of Faughboyne and All 
Saints, co. Donegal. The deceased was 
in early life a surgeon in practice at Dub- 
lin, when he had the good fortune of 
setting the late Marquis of Abercorn’s 
leg, after a carriage accident, which his 
lordship had sustained. Subsequently 
entering holy orders, he was presented by 
his patron to the above rectory, which 
he held to the time of his decease. His 
eldest son is Sir G. F. Bowen, K.C.B., 
late governor of Queensland, and now 
governor of New Zealand. 

In Western America, the Right Rev. 
Dr. Scott, American Church Missionary 
Bishop of Oregon. He had formerly been 
a Presbyterian minister; he rs an active 
and zealous Bishop, and indefatigable in 
the discharge of his duties, though the 
Rev. R. J. Dundas, says in a letter to the 
Guardian, that “in theological views and 
sympathies he would probably in this 
country have been classed among the 
(nominally) Low Churchmen.” 

At St. Martin’s, Colchester, aged 108, 
Mrs. Ann Rumsey, widow. It was stated 
in the local papers the deceased was a 
dau. of the celebrated circumnavigator, 
Captain Cook, who was massacred by the 
natives of Owhyhee, in the South Sea 
Islands, but it turns out that she was 
the widow of one of Cook’s companions. 
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OLOGICAL, Disty, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Srranp. 
From October 24, 1867, to November 23, 1867, inclusive. 






































Thermometer. |Barom. | Thermometer. |Barom. 
ony | =| nd 
sage al | sa Ps [Sa 
S4 oe g 34 | Weather. 2S 2-8 8 3% Weather. 
gee Giles) | Ba38 2 Se 
co a oe _ | 
Oct.) ° | * | ° lin. pts.|| Nov. | ° | © fin. pts. 
24 | 56 | 60 | 51 |29. 83] cloudy, fair 9 | 44 | 49 | 42 |80. 49/foggy 
25 | 50 | 56 | 50 |30. 08) gloomy 10 | 43 | 51 | 44 |30. 40/ldo. 
_26 | 49 | 60 | 50 |30. 10)\fair, cloudy | 11 | 44 | 43 | 46 |30. 34/\do., fair 
27 | 54 | 46 | 41 |29. 35) clo. hvy. rain | 12 | 39 | 46 | 46 |30. 10/do. 
28 | 40 | 50 | 43 (29. 83) fair 18 | 45 | 49 | 44 |29. 92 \do, 
29 | 53 | 59 | 58 |29. 76) clo.,rm.,h.rn.| 14 | 48 | 54 | 55 (29. 55/lrain 
30 | 54 | 59 | 56 |29. 89! do, do. 15 | 54 | 57 | 46 |29. 58'\do., cloudy 
31 | 56 | 59 | 50 (29. 87/ fair 16 | 49 | 50 | 44 |29. 60 \cloudy, rain 
N.1| 56 | 62 | 45 (30. 11/hvy. rain, fair| 17 | 41 | 42 | 41 |29. 83 (do., do. 
2| 42 | 50 | 40 |30. 34) fair 18 | 88 | 44 | 41 |29. 78 ldo. 
3 | 34 | 48 | 45 |80. 40) do. 19 | 40 | 49 | 41 |30. 14//do. 
4 | 41 | 52 | 48 |30, 41) do. 20 88 | 42 | 40 |30. 27\do. 
5 | 43 | 47 | 41 |80. 80) do. 21 | 41 | 43 | 40 |30. 30) do.,sleet, clo. 
6 | 87 | 47 | 42 |30. 34/ do. 22 | 38 | 45 | 45 |s0. 38)\do,, fair, do. 
7 | 41 | 49 | 42 |30. 41) fog, fair 23 | 44 | 47 | 39 |30. 41/do.,sleet, do. 
8! 36! 49 | 43 /30. 44 do. do. | | | 








DAILY CLOSING PRICE OF STOCKS. 





Oct. 8 per 8 per New ; East India India 
and Cent. Cent. 3 per Pa — ag India Bonds 5 per 
Nov.| Consols. |Reduced. | Cents. : site Stock. £1,000. | Cent. St. 















































Oct. 

23 | 935 94 | 92 4 | 92} 4 | 249 51 | 25 30 pm. | 221 8 | 627 pm|1133 14} 
24 | 944 4/924 3 | O24 § - {2680 pm.} ... we (L18§ 142 
25 | 944 # | 92§ #4 | 928 + | 247 49 | 25 30 pm. i = fh 14 
26 | 94} i 928 3/923 $] .. v = .. {L134 14 
23 | 94 923 4 | 923 § a ... | 605 pm.|1134 14 
29 | 948 4 | 92% 93 | 92% 93 a st te tn 14 
30 | 94f 4/925 93 923 93] ... | 2630pm.|... w. {1183 14) 
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Clarence, L. B. 529 

Clark, E. 671; H. 123; J. 
A. 102; Mrs. R. 524; 
Mrs. 8. 380; W. H. 541 

Clarke, A. M. 528; A. 8S. 
239; C. M. 672; E. V. 
812; J. S. 529; Lt.-Col. 
A. 670; Lt.-Co}. W. H. H. 
F. 263; Mrs. B. 8. 382; 
S.de A. C. 671; W. W. 
809 

Claughton, Dr. T. L. 233 

Clay, E. J. 581; J. J. 812 

Clayton, Mrs. 398 ; Mrs. J. 
W. 382; Mrs. T. 526 

Cleary, Mrs. A. C. 382 

Cleghorn, Mrs. G. 667 

Cleland, Mrs. J. V. 380 

Clement, R. A. 383 

Clerk, Major-Gen. 385; Mrs. 
667 

Cleveland, C. C. 103 

Clifden, Visc'tess, 804 

Clifford, Hon. Mrs. H. 382; 
Mrs. F. 526 

Clifton, Mrs. J. A. 667 

Clive, Mrs. 669 ; R. H. 405 

Clover, J. P. 671 

Clutterbuck, 8. 399 

Clutton Brock, G. 120 

Cobb, M. F. 810; S. 104 

Cobbe, Mrs. A. H. 805 

Cobby, C. 123 

Cobham, Mrs. A. W. 807 

Cochrane, A. 671; Hon. 
Mrs. E. 806 

Cockburn, Lady, 807 

Cocksedge, A. W. L. 550 

Coddington, E. P. 239; W. 
119 

Codrington, E. 8. 830; M. 
A. 385 

Coffin, F. 405 ; Lady, 525 

Coghlan, Capt. E. 115 

Coke, E. M. 670; J. T. 812 

Colchester, Rt. Hon. Lord, 

2 


69 
Cole, A. J. 670; Mrs. F.C. 
382 
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Colebrooke, L. A. Dow. 
Lady, 120 

Coles, Lt.-Gen. W. C. 543; 
Mrs. 806; Mrs. C. 667 

Collard, Mrs. E. C. 235 

Collins, H. 239, 691; Mrs. 
W. A. 526 

Collis, E. J. 240 

Collum, Mrs. H. R. 100 

Collyer-Bristow, Mrs. A. A. 
99 


Colpoys, F. C. 548 

Colquhoun, A. M. Lady, 
684 

Colt, Capt. C. R. 824 

Coluche, Jean, 124 

Colvile, OC. F. 239; L. M. 
S. F. 548; Mrs. P. 236 

Colyer, A. H. 103 

Comber, A. E. 241; Mrs. 
H. W. 669 

Comins, M. E. 384 

Connolly, Mrs. E. J. R. 807; 
8. 540 

Conroy, J. A. 265, 398 

Cooch, A. E. 5380; Mrs. 
100 

Coode, Mrs. J. 98 

Cook, Maj. 531 

Cooke, Mrs. B. G. D. 669 

Cookesley, F. J. 120 

Cookson, Mrs. J. 668 

Coomber, Mrs. G. M. 806 

Cooper, B. J. 527; G. W. 
240; Lady, 668; Mrs. 
A. 526 

Coote, Capt. C. J. 103; J. 
M. 101; Maj. H. J. 114 

Cope, Comm, A. F, 543; 
C. H. 386; E. W. 804; 
Lady, 667 

Copeland, W. R. 120 

Corbet, Mrs. A, 234; Mrs. 
H. 524 

Corchiano, A. P. Prince 
Santa-Croce, Duke of, 
825 

Corfield, E. M. L. 810 

Cornewall, G. H. 102 

Cornish, C. E. 239; F. E. 


238 
Corrie, L. E. 810; Mrs. E. 
S. 669 
Cosens, Mrs. G. W. 235 
Cosens- Weir, R. 824 
Costello, W. B. 540 
Cotgrave, Lt.-Col. 241} 
Cottereil, Lady, 234 
Cotton, Lt. 103 
Coulthurst, Mrs. W. H. 668 
Courcy, Hon. W. A. de, 260 
Courcy, M. de, 542 
Court, Mrs. M. H. 2384 
Courtnall, Mrs, W. 807 
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Courtney, M. 827, Mrs. H. 
C. 667 


Cousens, 8. 540 

Coventry, H. J. 670 

Covey, Mrs. C. E. 524 

Cowan, Mrs. C. W. 525 

Cowell, Capt. L. 542; Miss 
I. 831 

Cowie, Hon. Mrs. D. 98 

Cowley, Earl, 233 

Cox, K. F. 810 

Coxhead, M. H. 531 

Crabtree, E. W. 240 

Cragg, C. W. 670 

Craigie, W. B. 527 

Cranborne, Lady, 236 

Crass, W. 810 

Craufurd, J. 114 

Crawford, J. C. 528 

Crawshay, W. 404 

Creagh, J. 673; Mrs. C. O. 
525 

Crescenti, Marchese Ser- 
lussi, 824 

Crespin, Mrs. 667 

Cresswell, Capt. S. G. 407 

Cridland, A. J. 688 

Crofton, A. 825; Hon.Mrs. 
C. 406, 524; Sir M. G. 
257 

Crompton, M. 545 

Cronin, E. F. 385 

Crook, P. 808 

Croome, J. 687 

Cropper, A. M. E. 103 

Crosby, J.. 264 

Crosse, A. 5238 

Crossle, C. 239 

Crosthwaite, R. J. 386 

Croucher, W. 254 

Crowe, G. W. 118 

Crowther, Mrs. 667 

Crozier, Mrs. J. A. 667 ; W. 
528 

Cudlip, P. H. 240 

Culley, Mrs. M. T. 98 

Culling-Hanbury, Mrs. R. 
807 


Cumberlege, M. C. 383; R. 
527, 808 
Cuming, Mrs. 525 
Cunliffe, E. W. 241 
Cunningham, C. A. 811 
Cunynghame, A. Z. T. 530 
Cureton, Mrs. C. 806 
Currie, Mrs. R. H. 99 
Curry, M. H. 809 
Curteis, I. F. M. 385 
Curtis, Mrs. G. J. 235; 
Mrs. 8S. 100 
Cushman, Mrs. E. C. 99 
Cust, E. 682 ; 8. J. 548 
Custance, Mrs. C. W. N. 
380; Mrs. G. M. 234 
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Cutbill, H. D. A. 527 

Cuthbert, H. 673 

Cuyler, Lady, 524 

Daglish, R. 808 

Daintree, A. 101 

D’Albiac, G. C. 265 

Dallas, E. G. 261; Maj. 102 

Dalrymple, J. F. 397 

Dalton, C. H. G. F. 670; 
Mrs. G. L. 119 

Dalzell, E. C. 120; I. 692 

Dampier-Crossley, C. 670 

Daniel, C. M. 240; Dep.- 
Comm. Gen. 255; M. 8. 
527 

Daniell, Col. R. A. 116 

Danvers, F. D. 826; Mrs. 
G. G. 524 

Darkes, Mr. J. 115 

Darnell, Mrs. C. 668 

Darroy, 408 

Darwall, H. P. 670 

Dashwood, H. 548; M. A, 
811; R. 670 

Daubeney, Mrs. E. T. 235 

Davenport, A. H. 546 

Davenport-Bromley, 
806 

Davidson, Mrs. M. 829 

Davies, Lt.-Col. A. 543, 682 ; 
L. B. J. 824; Mrs. 234; 
Mrs, R. H. 806; R. 104; 
R. 8. 404 

Davis, C. S. 257; E. 254; 
G. H. 673; H. E. 121; 
H. T.S. 825; M. A. 528, 
811; M. L. 101; Mrs. 
235; Mrs. E. J. 380; 
Mrs. R. P. 236 

Dawson, J. 405; M. 543; 
R. W. T. 811 

Day, E. F. 688; N. 362 

Dayrell, Mrs. E. M. 235 

Deane, M. 541 

Deane-Freeman, R. 684 

Deans, D. M. 383; Vice- 
Adm. R. 265 

Dearden, Mrs. 668 

Dease, Mrs. E. 235 

Decies, Lady 8. de, 405 

Deerr, T. G. P. 531 

De la Cour, C. 810 

Delamere, J. M. 383 

De Lancey, Capt. C. J. 825 

Delano-Usborne, F. 102 

De la Rue, M. 812 

De Latour; Lt. G. C. 539 

De Morgan, G. C. 692 

Denman, A. M. 241 

Dennistoun-Brown, J. 547 

Dennistoun, Mrs. A. H. 100 

Dennys, H. W. 383 

Dent, Mrs. J. J. D. 100 

De Salis, G. H. 529 


Mrs. 








Des Barres, J. F. W. 527 

Des Vaux, E. L. G. 241 

Deverell, J. 812 

Devereux, Hon. B. 529; N. 
547; W. 828 

Devon, Earl of, 233 

Dewar, A. 385; Dr. 266 

Dicey, E. 386 ; Mrs. 806 

Dick-Cunningham, H. C. 
M. 102 

Dicken, H. W. 264 

Dickens, F. 548 

Dickins, Mrs. C. A. 524 

Dickson, Hon. Mrs. T. G. 
382; J. B. 810; Mrs. G. 
D. W. 381 

Digby, Mrs. C. W. 98 

Dillon, Hon. Mrs. 99 

Dinwiddie, W. 115 

Distin, H. L. 684 

Dixon, A. 104; G. 879; 
H. 529; J. 101; Lt.-Col. 
C. C. 397; Mrs. R. 667 

Dixon-Hartland, F. 809 

Dobree, A. C. 539 

Dodd, R. 103 

Dodson, N. 406 

Dodwell, V. 530 

Donaldson, T. 264 

Donne, Mrs. C. E. 100; S. 
263 

Dormer, Hon. Mrs. J. 669 

Douglas, E. 397; E.S. 808; 
G. E. 670; Hon. Mrs. A. 
667; Mrs. G. 382; Mrs. 
W. 98; P. H. 827 

Douglass, A. C. 808 

Dowbiggin, Maj. S. 123 

Dowling, F. L. 690 

Down, A. 808 

Downes, J. J. 833; L. 253; 
Mrs. 381 

Downton-Malden, P. 671 

D’Oyly, C. W. 103 

Doyne, C. M. 812 

Drage, Capt. W. 119 

Drake, A. E, 237; Comm.- 
Gen. J. 257; E. 8. 263; 
W. 97 

Drew, B. 529; Maj. F. B. 
237 

Driffill, W. H. 123 

Drought, A. M. 120 

Drummond, H. D. 401; L. 
P. 530 . 

Diibner, M. F. 692 

Du Boulay, F. H. 529 

Duchatel, Count Tanneguy, 
831 

Duckle, E. 826 

Duckworth, Hon. Mrs. W. 
A. 524 

Dudding, Mrs. H. S. 668 

Dudley, C’tess of, 99 


























Duesbery, J. S. T. 671 
Duff, G. G. 239; Lady I. 
102; M. C. 545; M. E. 


Grant, infant dau. of, 122; 
Mrs. R. W. 524 

Dufferin, Lady, 99; S. T. 
120 

Duffin, J. 237 

Duke, Mrs. E. 380; Mrs. 
F. 667; R. 385 


Dunally, Lady, 398 

Duncan, H. A. 403; M. E. 
A. 809 

Dundas, Lady, M. T. 118; 
Rt. Hon. Sir D. 97 

Dunk, S. 809 

Dunkellin, Lord, 523 

Dunkley, H. 379 

Dunlap, T. 529 

Dunlop, Dr. J. 539 

Dunmore, C’tess of, 237 

Dunn, Mrs. A. H. 98; Mrs. 
J. 668 

Duptis, H. 122; Mrs. H. 
526 


Durant, 8S. 812 

Durdin, T. G. 685 

Durn, G. 527 

Durnford, Mrs. A. G. 99 

Durrant, I. 811; Lady, 
524 

Du Vernet, E. J. 825 

Dyer, Mrs. 805 

Dykes, Mrs. J. B. 526 

Eady, M. 812 

Eardley, Sir E. G. 531 

Eardley-Wilmot, Mrs. F. 
236; Mrs. C. 806 

Earle, E. 384; P. H. 403 

Easterby, W. 831 

Eastcott, C. 672 

Eaton, Mrs. J. R. T. 524 

Eckford, Lt.-Gen. J. 259 

Eddmann, Mrs. 99 

Eddowes, E. 810 

Eden, Mrs. M. 235; Mrs. 
R. C. 667; M. D. 383 

Edersheim, Dr. 385 

Edgar, M. F. 809 

Edge, J. 670 

Edmondes, Mrs. C, G. 235 

Edmonds, E. C. 689 

Edmonstone, Mrs. 99; S. 
C. 238 

Edwardes, Hon. W. 670; 
W. J. H. 241, 686 

Edwards, H. 97; H. A. 
397; Hon. Mrs. T. 807; 
L. K. 124; Mrs, C. A. 
806; M. W. 811; R. 252; 
R. B. 542 

Edye, Mrs. W. H. 806 

Egerton, Hon. A. de 'f. 

Hon. Mrs. A. 380 
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Eglinton, R. 400 

Elers, Mrs. E. H. 236 

Elgee, Mrs. 669 

Eliot, Hon. Mrs. C. 667 

Eliott, Mrs. G. A. 235 

Elkington, Mrs. 525; Mrs. 
H. 100 

Ellerman, Lt.-Col. 386 

Ellice, E. 671; Mrs. 524 

Elliot, A. 529; G. A. 240; 
H. 237; Hon. H. G. 233, 
379; M. 404 

Elliott, Mrs. C. P. 667 

Ellis, L. 809; Mrs. E. H. 
100; Mrs. J. 101 

Ellison, Lt.-Col. C. G. 831; 
Mrs. R. G. 667 

Ellott, W. R. 541 

Elsley, M. E. 123 

Elwell, A. O. 529 

Elwes, A. M. A. 101; F. 
E. C. 827; Mrs. D. G. 
C. 382; Mrs. W. C. 668 

Emberson, F. C. 383 

Emery, E. 241; Mrs. 525 

English, C. 121; T. 239 

Ensor, C. A. 241 

Erskine, Mrs. D. H. 99 

Etheridge, Capt. W. J. 539 

Evans, C. 540; D. W.686 ; 
G. H. 810; M. 530; M. 
K. G. 810; Mrs. E. L. 
M. 381; Mrs. T. 668 

Everard, F. M. 385; Mrs. 
G. 381 

Evered, J. G. 401 

Everett, A. B. 542°; F. 
691; S. 239 

Evison, R. E. 809 

Ewart, Mrs. 104 

Ewing, A. 102 

Eyton, T. S., son of, 120 

Fagan, E. L. 403; Maj. C. 
S. 682; Mrs. W. F. 667 

Fairlie, I. C. 808 

Faithfull, Mrs. G. 98 

Falcon, R. 824 

Fane, Lady A. 235; Mrs. 
J. A. 806 

Fanshawe, G. 115 

Faraday, M. 542 

Farley, C. T. 115 

Farquhar, Mrs. J. 526 

Farquharson, Capt. F. E. 
H. 808; O. F. 824 

Farr, J. 258 

Farran, F. H. 530 

Farrar, Mrs. F. W. 667 

Farrer, E. 399 

Farrington, I. 97; J. C. 
258 


Farrow, K. 530 
Faulkner, K. 690 
Faussett, Mrs. 525 


N. S. 1867, VoL. IV. 
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Faweett, J. T. C. 542 

Feilden, Mrs. 100 

Fell, B. L. 102 

Fellows, Capt. 8. 527 

Fenn, M. A. 683 

Fenton, J. K. 385 

Fenwick, H. W. 549; J. 
M. A. 530; Mrs. W. G. 
100; P. P. P. 116 

Fergushill- Crawford, A. 


119 
Ferguson, J. T. 122; R.S. 
527 


Ferguson-Davie, Mrs. C. R. 
236; Mrs. W. A. 236 
Fergusson, C. 684; J. W. 

256; Sir W. 666 
Ferrers, Capt. J. 824; M. 
E. 241 
Ferrier, A. 260 
Few, Mrs. C. E. 525 
Field, Mrs. A. 805 
Fielding, Mrs. G. W. S. 
235 


Fiennes, Hon. Mrs. C. 526 

Fife, Mrs. 667 

Figgins, M. L. 383 

Finch, G. 240; Mrs. R. 
524; Mrs. T. R. 100 

Finlay, Mrs. I. 115 

Fisher, C. J. 809; J. 671; 
M. L. 265; Mrs. W. R. 
805 

Fitz-Gerald, C. H. 812; 
Lady M. 828; Mrs. W. 
G. 526; R. A. 809; T. 
685 

Fitzgerald, Lady G. 833 ;. 
Mrs. R. P. 99; Rt. Hon. 
W. BR. S. Vesey, 804 

Fitzhardinge, Rt. Hon. 
Lord, 692 

FitzHerbert, A. R. 809 

FitzHugh, A. 810 

FitzMaurice, Hon. F. O'B. 
828 

Fitzmaurice, Hon. Mrs. 98 ; 
Hon, J. T. 666; Hon. 
Mrs. F. 667 

Fitzwilliam, Lady F. M. 812: 

Flatou, L. V. 832 

Fleming, Col. H. 264; J.. 


386 

Fletcher, I. 672; Lady H. 
99; L. H. 255; T. H. 
K. 383; W. K. 829 

Flindt, T. J. A. 832 

Flood, Mrs. S. 380 

Fookes, M. S. 548 

Foot, W. Y. 237 

Foote, Mrs. F. B. 380 

Forbes, E. 384; Hon. Mrs. 
W. 669; J. A. 240; W. 
831 


3 x 
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Ford, B. B. 824; Capt. J. 
530; F. 527; H.L. 101; 
I. 240; Mrs. A. 380; 
Mrs. C. H. 380; W. H. 
101 

Fordyce, Mrs. 236 

Forester, R. T. 400 

Forlonge, F. 671; 
671 

Forman, E. 239 

Forrest, Mrs. R. W. 101 

Forster, T. 687 

Forsyth, Mrs. W. 668 

Forte, Mrs. N. 526 

Fortescue, Maj. F. R. N. 
824; Mrs. F. R. N. 524 

Foster, C. 241; C. Colley, 
673; J. 385; Lady A. J. 
120; Mrs. W. T. 526; 
R. B.C. P. 671 

Fothergill, Mrs. T. R. 98 

Fould, M. A. 688 

Fourneyron, M. B. 262 

Fowke, Mrs. J. 8. F. 525 

Fowler, A. S. M. A. 241; 
C. 683; C. H. 670; Mrs. 
N. V. 807; Mrs. R. R. 
526 

Foyster, Mrs. H. B. 525 

Francis, Mrs. R. 524; P. 
666 

Frankland, M. D. 527 

Franklin, M. W. 673 

Franklyn, 8. C. 531 

Fraser, Capt. L.104; E. T. 

’ §29; Hon. Mrs. 524; J. 
122; R. 104 

Freeland, J. A. L. 258 

Freeman, Mrs. R. M. 669 ; 


W. J. 


Mrs. W. P. 98 
Fremantle, C. E. 529 
Mrs. 99; Mrs. W. H. 


236 
French, C. S. F. 240; G. 
238; T. de F. 528 
Frend, Mrs. H. T. 807; 
Mrs. W. H. 100 
Frere, A. M. 385 
Freshfield, K. A. 
Mrs. J. M. 807 
Freston, P. 690 
Fretwell, E. 259 
Frew, N. J. B. 383 
Friend, Comm. C. 546 
Fry, C. 239; Mrs. J. W. 
381 
Fulke-Greville-Nugent, Lt. 
A. W. 233 
Fuller, Maj. A. R. 682; 
Mrs. C. B. 807 
Fullerton, Mrs, C. G. 806 
Fulljames, C. H, 528 
Fursdon, G. 401 
Furse, 8. E. 384 


104; 
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Fussell, J. 257 

Gabert, G. H. B. 123 

Gabriel, Rt. Hon. Thomas, 
379 


Gainsborough, A. H. A., 
C’tess of, 827 

Gale, Mrs. J. 236 

Galland, Mrs. F. 265 

Galt, A. T. 233 

Gambier, E. C. A. 809 

Gammell, Mrs. J. G. 234 

Gandy, A. E. B. 104 

Gape, C. 811 

Garbett, E. A, 114 

Gardiner, Mrs. J. 225 

Gardner, J. 101; ix. 547; 
T. E. 671 

Garrard, Mrs. 526 

Garratt, Capt. A. 529 

Garreau, A. V. 114 

Garrow, W. G. b. 824 

Gatcombe, E. J. 530 

Gathorne, E. M. 102 

Gattey, E. 238 

Gatty, J. H. 102 

Gaunt, C. 258 

Gaussen, F. C. 121 

Gawthrop, W. T. 263 

Geare, E. 238 

Geary, Mrs. 668; Mrs. E. 
C. 122 

Geddes, Mrs. 382 

Geils, D. W. 826; Mrs. T. 
669 

Geldart, Mrs. H. 235 

Gelston, R. 117 

Gethin, E. 102 

Gibb, D. 832; H. B. 97; 
Mrs. W. E. 805 

Gibbons, Mrs. B. 236 

Gibbs, Hon. Mrs. 524 

Gibson, E. J. 104; E. Lady, 
832; W. 123 

Gifford, C’tess of, 124; F. 
545 


Gilbert-East, Sir G. A. 529 

Gilford, Lord, 104 

Gill, M. E. 102 

Gillam, Mrs. S. G. 526 

Gillespy, M. 529 

Gillmore, Mrs. H. 237 

Gladwin, H. F. 237 

Glanville, A. A. G. 672 

Glazebrook, M. 825 

Glegg, C. L. 122; M. L.885 

Gleichen, Capt. Count, 234 

Glossop, ‘Mrs. G. G. P. 807 

Glover, Miss, 826; Mrs. H. 
236 

Glyn, Mrs. C. 8, 524; Mrs. 
3 P. C. 381; R. 0. C. 


Goddard, E. M. C. 811; F. 
A. 810 





Godding, A. S. 261 

Godelle, Mons. 408 

Godfrey, C. W. 672 

Godsal, Mrs. P. W. 99 

Godsell, Mrs. G. 668 

Godwin-Austen, R. A. 404 

Goff, Mrs. W. 99 

Goldham, A. 122 

Goldner, Capt. J. 549 

Goldney, H. G, 687 

Golightly, T. 548 
Goodacre, Mrs. F. B. 382 
Goode, W. P. 101 

Goodenough, Mrs. J. G. 99 

Goodhart, J. E. 548 

Goodlad, E. 684 

Gordon, A. I. 527; C. J. 
812; D. C. M. 238; H. 
F. 548; H. W. 527; 
Lady H. 115; Mrs. D. 
A. 382; Mrs. 8. E. 524 

Gordon-Cumming, Maj. W. 
G. 104 

Gore, E. 528 

Gorges, Capt. J. A. H. 239 

Gorst, Mrs. J. E. 234; 
Mrs. P. F. 99 

Goschen, Mrs. H. 805 

Gosset, H. A. 257 

Gostling, Mrs. F. 98 ; Mrs. 
F. C. 526 

Gould, Capt. A. R. N. 121; 
H. C. 673; H. K. 826 

Gouldsbury, E. 543 

Graff, E. A. 384 

Grafton, Bp. of, wife of the, 
235 

Graham, A. E. 548; Mrs. 
G. A. 236; Mrs. M. R. 
98; W. 528 

Grainger, I. H. 238 

Grant, Capt. J. 540; D. L. 
685; G. C. 672; Lady, 
101; Mrs. 101; Mrs. C. 
T. C. 669; Mrs. H. C. 
382; P. 683; P. F. W. 
B. 548; Sir P. $7 

Graves, A. 386, 531; E. J. 
E. 670; Hon. C. E. G. 
829 

Gray, E. M. 385; J. 362; 
L. 239; Mrs. G. 524; 
8. 239 

Greame, Y. L. 386 

Greathed, Mrs. 380 

Greatorex, B. A. 104 

Greece, George I., King of, 
808; Otho, ex-King of, 
401 

Green, Mrs. 361 

Greene, J. J. 260 

Greenfield, V. T. 384 

Greenhill-Gardyne, D, 826 

Greenwood, Mrs. J. 807 











Greer, T. A. 808 

Gregg, J. R. 240 

Greig, Maj. J. J. 666; M. 
W. 545 


Grenfell, H. R. 384; N. F. 
12 


3 
Gresley, Mrs. N. 668 
Grevile, S. 261 
Greville, Hon. G. C. 549; 
Hon. R. F. 548; Lady C. 


120 

Grey, G. W. 666; J. 672; 
Mrs. A. 234; Mrs. F. 
524; Mrs. W. F. 668; 
S. M. 237 

Grice, J. H. 405 

Gridley, H. G. 97 

Griffin, Mrs. H. 380 

Griffith, Mrs. B. T. 99; 
Mrs. W. P.100; Mrs. T. 
T. 235 

Griffiths, F. C. 120; H.C. 
830; J. 827; Lt.-Col. E. 
261; M.258; Maj. A.S. 
114 

Grogan, Mrs. C. E. 526; 
Sir E. 384 

Groom, M. F. 239 

Grosvenor, Hon. R. W. 383 

Groucock, L. A. 808 

Grove, G. K. 812 

Grubbe, Capt. W. J. H. 385 

Grundy, J. C. 116 

Gubbins, 8. 405 

Guinness, Mrs. R. 100 

Gully, Mrs. W. C. 669 

Gundry, 8, B. 259 

Gunn, H. L. G. 530 

Gunning, Mrs, J. C. 381 

Gunter, B. 529 

Gurdon, Mrs. E. P. 667 

Gurney, C. S. 528; H. 831 

Guthrie, Dr. F. 670 

Guy, Mrs. F. B. 237 

QGwatkin, T. 386 

Gyer, W. 689 

Haddington, Earl of, 523 

Hadley, E. A. 671 

Haggard, E. M. 115 

Haggitt, F. 540 

Hague, J. 687 

Haig, D. 833; Maj. M. R. 
528 

Halford, Hon. Mrs. 235 

Halkett, K. M. 400 

Hall, A. R. 672; C. 682; 
Mrs. E. 99; R. M: 811 

Hall-Dare, Mrs. R. W. 669 

Hallett, Lt. W. L. 810 

Halliday, Mrs. 100 

Halls, F. 530 

Hallward, Mrs. J. L. 235 

= L. G. 683; W. A. 
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Haly, Mrs. R. O'G. 669 
Hamilton, Capt. 118; Col. 
G. W. 523; Lord R. D. 
831; Mrs. A. R. 669; 
M. C. 383; Sir E. A. 
102; W. J. 258 
Hamilton-Russell, Lady K. 
100 . 
Hammick, Sir 8S. L. 124 
Hammond, M. E. 690 
Hampshire, E. 461 
Hanbury, Mrs. A. A. B. 
669; Mrs. O. 669 
Hancock, Mrs. 98; S. 385 
Handcock, Hon. G. 826; 
Lt.-Col. R. 684 
Handley, Mrs. E. 526 
Hansler, H. S. 530 
Hanson, A. W. 240 
Harbord, Hon. Mrs. R. 524 
Hardcastle, E. 811; Mrs. 
H. 380 
Harding, W. J. 686 
Hardinge, J. R. 812 
Hardman, J. 118; Mrs. C. 
L. 525 
Hardy, H. M. 408; J. S. 
104; Mrs. J. P. 806 
Hare, A. 265; C. B. 811; 
E. 523; L. A. 402; R. 
T. 808 
Hargreaves, C. C. 528; 
Mrs. J. 381; Mrs. 806 
Harkness, J. C. 531 
Harrel, Capt. 103 
Harrington, C. B. 383 
Harris, Capt. E. W. 398; 
D. 831; H. A. 808; Mrs. 
J. 667; Mrs. W. 807; 
Vice-Adm. Hon. E. A. J. 
523 
Harrison, A. 672; A. J. M. 
121; C. H. 829; C, R. 
529; Capt. W. P. 121; 
E. 529; Hon. 8. B. 400; 
H. B. 124; J. 830; J. E. 
253; Mr. 266; W. 828 
Harris, Mrs. B. 98 
Harrold, W. H. 405 
Hart, R. 672; Comm. B. 
403 
Harter, E. 103 
Hartley, Mrs. J. 234; W. 
123 


Hartopp, Lady, 668 
Harvey, C. 531; J. W. F. 
385; M. 832; Mrs. C. 
M. 581; M. A. 404; W. 
J. 689; W.S, 124 
Harwood, L. M. 118 
Haslewood, C. E. 124 
Hastings, Lord, 386 
Hatchard, Mrs. 99 
Hathaway, A. 385 
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Havelock, A. M. 398; E., 
W. 811 

Hawke, Mrs. E. 668 

Hawkins, Mrs. E. L. 805 

Haworth, Mrs. 99 

Hawthorn, A. 683 

Hay, Lt.-Col. 403 

Hayley, Mrs. T. 526 

Hayward, G.C. 544; Mrs. 
R. 667; R. E. 527 

Hazel, W. 829 

Hazelhurst, T. F. 529 

Hazell, Mrs. J. H. 807 

Hazeon, E. 671 

Headley, Mrs. A. W. M. 
667 

Heathcote, C. S. 580; Lady 
E. 381; M. 811 

Heberden, Mrs. J. 98 

Heelis, T. 832 

Helby, Capt. J. H. 118 

Hellier, Mrs. J. S. 235 

Henderson, J. 115; Mrs. 
C. A. 381 

Hendriks, H. T. 121 

Heneage, C. 804 

Henn, E. 241 

Hennessy, J. P. 523, 666 

Henniker, Mrs. 99 

Henry, J. 568; Lady 8. C. 
832 

Hensley, L. B. 101; Mrs. 
A. de M. 382; Mrs. L. 
381 

Henslowe, C. J. 810 

Hensman, Mrs. A, P. 235 

Henty, D. 672 

Hepburn, J. 386 

Herbert, J. 833; Mrs. H. 
A. 381 

Herd, W. G. R. 383 

Heron-Maxwell, Mrs. J. R. 
100 

Herschel, Mrs. W. J. 234; 
Lt. J. 240 

Hervey, Lady A. 806; Mrs. 
668 


Hesketh, E. J. 386; Sir T. 
G. 804 
Hesse, Landgrave, William 
of, 539 
Hessey, Mrs. R. F. 235 
Hetherington, Mrs. H. 98 
Hewett, P. G. 666 
Hewgill, H. 544 
Hewitt, Hon. E. J. 260; 
Hon. J. W. 239 
Hewlett, C. A..102; Rear- 
Adm. R. 8. 809 
Heycock, Mrs. C. H. 524 
Heywood, E. M. 673 
Heyworth, Mrs. J. 668 
Hickley, Mrs, 98 
Hickman, Mrs. W. R. 806 
3K2 








Hildebrand, G. 672 
Hill, C. 102; Capt. C. W. 
386; Col. 812; H. 809; 


J. D. H. 804; Lady A. 
673; Lt.-Col. C. J. 541; 
M. 830; Mrs. 400, 805; 
Mrs. H. S. 235; R. P. 


W. 824; U. A. 238 
Hill-Trevor, M. A. 540 
Hillsborough, Earl of, 233 


Hillyar, Vice-Adm. W. 263 


Hilton, J. 666 
Hinckley, J. 690 


Hitchins, E. 672; Lt.-Gen. 


B. R. 264 


Hoare, A. 812; C. C. W. 


884; Mrs. G. T. 382; 
Mrs. W. M. 806; R. G. 
812 

Hobbs, Mrs. 380 

Hobhouse, Mrs. C. P. 381 

Hodge, De B. E. 104; Mrs. 
160 

Hodges, H. 527; L. A. 241 

Hodgkins, J. 541 

Hodgkinson, F. M. J. 811; 
G. L. 811 

Hodgskin, H. J. 240 

Hodgson, C. 528; D. R. 
531; E. E. 238 

Hoffmann, Mrs. 668 

Hogg, P. 8. J. 531 

Holbrook, E. R. St. G. 831; 
Mrs. E. R. St. G. 380 

Holder, A. T. 122 

Holderness, M. A. 385 

Hollick, 8. P. 384 

Hollier, H. J. 812 

Hollingworth, J. 117 

Hollis, A. 808 

Holman, Mrs. 98 

Holme-Airey, H. 400 

Holmes, A. 255; E. M. H. 
811; E. W. 671; J. R. 
670; Mrs, 234; Mrs. J. 
235 

Holroyd, A. 685; Mrs. W. 
R. M. 380 


Holt, T. B. 400 

Holyoake, I. E. 102 

Home, Mrs. 380; R. 545 

Home-Drummond, H. 548 

Homersham, M. 101 

Homfray, Mrs. G. 8. 380; 
Mrs. H. R. 100 

Honey, Mrs. C. R. 668 

Honywood, F. E. 528 

Hood, F. F. 688 ; Visc’ tess, 
100 

Hook, Mrs. W. 235 

Hookham, T. 116 
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Hope, A. E. 102; Lt.-Gen. 
A. W. 408; Rear-Adm. 
T. 544 

Hope- Wallace, J., 237 

Hopkins, C. 103; C. L. 
259; Mrs. 808 

Hornby, Mrs. C. E. 234 


+ Horne, Mrs. E. L. 380 


Horsburgh, Miss M. 690 


Horton, Mrs. J. R. 234; 


W. 255 
Hose, Mrs. J. C. 380 
Hosegood, Mrs. J. 525 
Houchen, Mrs. E, 807 
Hough, G. 403 
Houghton, Mrs. E. J. 382 
Houliston, A. F. 385 
How, G. A. M. 238 
Howard, HE. I. 682; H. 


808 ; J.C. 101; J. E. 


259 ; Miss M. F. 257; 
W. S. 808 


Howard-Vyse, Mrs. G. S., 


100; F. 404 

Howe, E. 683 

Howland, W. P. 233 

Howlett, J. H. 691 

Howson, J. 8. 97 

Hoyle, G. W. 101 

Hoysted, J. D. 237 

Hubard-Smith, Rev. E. 671 

Hubback, Mrs. 381 

Huddleston, J. H. 102 

Hudson, J. M. 530 

Hugessen, H. T. 691 

Hughes, B. G. 810; E. E. 
124 ; J. 687; Lt. A. O. 
115; P. J. 523; S. M. 
808; T. A. A. 530; W. 
529 

Huish, M. G. 530 

Hulme, Mrs. 8. J. 526 

Hulton, F.T. 102 

Humble, G. A. 808 

Hume, A. M. 528; Mrs. 
A. 235; W.E. 261 

Humfrey. A. 671; E, 383 

Humphrys, E. 102 

Hunt, J. 401; Mrs. G. W. 
669; W. 541 

Hunter, A. M. 581; C. 
832; H. F. 545; M.S. 
265 

Huntingford, H. 830 

Huntsman, J.E. 529; Mrs. 
E. J. 806 

Hurst, A. M. 810; L. F. 
104; Mrs. R. H, 100 

Hurt, E. N. 403 

Hussey, Mrs. H. L. 101 

Hussey-Freke, Mrs, A. D. 
668 

Hutchins, A. M. 671; G. 
W. 404; Mrs. C. G. 807 





Hutchinson, L. D. 670; L 
A. 810 

Hutton, L. M. 811 

Hyde, C. J. 804; Mrs. J. 
C. 98 

Hyslop, M. W. 528 

Ibbetson, E. Lady, 240 

Tbbotson, T. R. 258 

Igel, F. W. 257 

lliffe, G. 531 

Ingle, Mrs. W. 524 

Inglefield, Lt. 259 

Inglis, J. M. 530 

Ingram, G. 262 

Inkersall, Mr. 255 

Innes, Mrs. W. M. 234 

Irton-Fell, W. 104 

Irvine, E. 265; Mrs. W. H. 
381; W. D. 542 

Irving, F. C. 259; J. P. 
400 

Irwin, E. J. 386 

Isaac, E. W. 237 

Isaacson, 8S, 254 

Isherwood, J. N. 102 

Ives, Mrs. C. 235; 8. M.C. 
403 


Jackson, Comm. C.S. 128; 
C. 8. 531; F. E. 808; G. 
529; H. M. 379; Lt. A. 
824; N. 104 

Jacob, H, P. 101 

Jacomb, L. 102 

Jacomb-Hood, L. 809 

James, C. 528; E. 830; H. 
529; Lt. T. 115; Maj. 
H. 115; M. B.385; Mrs. 
A. 526 

Jane, Mrs. J. 234 

Jardine, Mrs. 669 

Jarratt, F. R. 527 

Jeakes, B. 400 

Jebb, Mrs. H. C. 287 

Jeffcock, Mrs. J. T. 807 

Jeffreys, C. E. 241 

Jeffs, E. 529 

Jelf, A. R. 531 

Jenkins, A. E. 104; E. 
810; Mrs. R. P. 806 

Jer.-yns, C. 530 

Jenner, A. R. 241 

Jenyns, Mrs. C. F. G. 235 

Jerdein, C. 240 

Jessop, E. 384 

Jeston, R. G. 688 

Jocelyn, Visc’tess, 804 

Johns, G. H. 383 

Johnson, A. 687; C. F. O. 
549; J. 543; L. 529; 
M. 240; M. B. 104; 
Mrs. F. 98; Mrs. F. P. 
383 

Johnston, Lt.-Col. G. J. B. 
402; M. 810; T. G. 123 








Johnstone, G. D 547; J. 
W. H. 384; Maj. F. 252 ; 
Mrs, E. 381; Mrs. H. B. 


669; R. A. 683 
Jones, A. M. 241; C. A. 
104; D. 405; E. S. 


Lady, 691; F. H. 386; 
G. W. 104; H. H. 286; 
J. 672; Maj. C. 549; 
Maj. E. K. 811; Miss 
Avonia, 688; Mrs. A. F. 
100; Mrs. F. E. L. 526; 
Mrs. J. 382; Mrs. W.S. 
669 ; T. 527; T. W. 264 

Jones- Parry, Mrs. 100; W. 
C. 

Pn “Mrs. F. 380 

Jordan, B. J. 812 

Joseph, Mrs. A. 668; R. 
§29 

Jowitt, Mrs. J. H. 99 

Joy, Mrs. 8. 526 

Justice, R. 826 

Kay, J. L. 385; 8. 116 

Kayll, M. 240 

Keats, A. M. 402 

Kebbel, H. 264 

Keeling, Mrs. W. G. 98 

Keith, Rt. Hon. the Baro- 
ness, 833 

Kelly, Adm. B. M. 683 ; C. 
F. 549; E. 103; M. 239 

Kemmis, Mrs. W. 99 

—- G. W. 827; Mrs. 

K. 383 


Koniendine J. 401 

Kenlis, Lord, 673 

Kennard, G. 809 

Kennaway, E. F, 385 

Kennedy, A. B. 240; E. 
H. 104; F. W. 825; 
Hon. Mrs. R. 117; Mrs. 
M. 669 

Kennicott, M.S. 405 

Kenyon, Mrs. J. R. 381 

Kenyon-Fuller, H. A. 405; 
Mrs. 382 

Keogh, M. 259; M. A. 826 

Keown, W. 379 

Ker, D. 8. 379 

Kerr, Lady F. 98 

Kersteman, C. 257 

Key, Lady, 234; M. A. 
Lady, 257 

Keyes, Mrs. J. J. H. 234 

Keyworth, A. J. 670 

Kilcoursie, Visc’tess, 382 

Kildare, Marchioness of, 669 

Kilduff, J. 256 

Killick, M. H. 809 

Kilmorey, C’tess of, 400 


Kindersley, F, A. 809; H. 
W. 103 
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King, B. 384; J. 260, 529, 
631; J. J. 265; L. F. 
384; Mrs. W. M. 669; 
M. M. 811 

King-Harman, V. P. 120 

Kingdon, J. D. 385 

Kingsdown, T. Lord, 689 

Kingston, A. J. 530; C. 
241 2 

Kinloch, A. A. A. 808 

Kirby, Sir R. C. 688 

Kirk, Mrs. 382 

Kirkpatrick, R. 810 

Kirwan, J. F, 523; Mrs. R. 
526 

Kitchin, Mrs. G. W. 805; 
Mrs. J. L. 526 

Knapp, I. M. 386; M. A. 
811; M. 825 

Knevitt, Mrs. H. P. 525 

Knight, C. B. 692 ; E. 397 ; 
E.B. 103; G. T. 542; 
Hon. E. 400; Mrs. A. 
R. B. 236; Mrs. E. H. 
381 

Knipe, R. 672 

Knowles, C., Dow. Lady, 
254; E. F.530; 8. 810; 
W. L. 548 

Knox, Mrs. J. 9, Mrs. O. 
N. 380; W. 829 

Knyvett, C. F. 682 

Labilliere, F. P. 673 

Labouchere, C. 672 

Lacey, C. E. 123; G. F. 
404 

La Cocq? E. H. 237 

La-Fontaine, Sir L. H. 115 

Laidlay, Mrs. W. 235 

Laisne, R. H. 671 

Lake, M. A. 672; Mrs, A. 
98 


Lamb, Col. W. 397; F. H. 
527; Mrs. G. 805; Mrs. 
J. 99; Mrs. J. H. 382; 
T. 255 

Lambert, e 8. 259; R. U. 
241; 405 

Lampen, F. P. 810 

Lampet, B. E. 121 

Lane, A. L. N. 124; A. M. 
J. 530; F. 385; M. J. 
240 


Lanesborough, C’tess of, 
98; infant dau. of Earl 
of, 123 

Lang, O. W. 400 ; Mrs. O. 
C. 8. 524 

Langworthy, A. 8. 383 

Larkins, M. A. 402 

Larpent, Baroness de H. 
101; Mrs. F. de H. 

805 
Lascelles, F.C. 238 
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Latham, Mrs. E. 383 ;" Mrs 
F. L. 98 
Latimer, S. M. 263 
La Touche, E. 402; W. 241 
Laughton, A. 831 
Laumann, S. 683 


Laurie, R. P. 384. 
Law, Capt. V. E. 101; J. 
8 


689 
Lawe, C. J. 385 
Lawrence, Sir W. 260, 666 ; 
F. 828 
Lawson, Mrs. 381; Sir W. 
123 


Layard, C. E. 383 

Laycock, Mrs. R. 100; S§. 
546 

Layton, W. H. 120 

Leach, H. 102 

Leapingwell, L. 8. 256 

Leathes, H. 673; J. C. 809 

Lebas, Dr. 124 

Le Blanc, G. 683 

Lee, H. 408; T. W. 810 

Lees, J. F. 549 

Lefroy, M. 8. 672 

Legg, Mrs. W. 380 

Legge, E. E. P. 672; Mrs. 
A. G. 381 

Legh, P. 256 

Le Grand, F. G. 530 

Leicester, Mrs, J. A. 380 

Leigh, F. 531; Mrs. E. B. 
806; T. G. 830 

— E. 540; W. W. 

1 


1 
Leishman, J. 683 
Leith, Mrs. D. 806 
Lennox, A. de B. 826; 
Capt. S. W. 808; Col, 
W. O. 104; Mrs. 806 
Leslie, C. 671; J. 528 
Lethbridge, Mrs. J. C. B. 
524; Mrs. W. A. 806 
Letts, A. B. 670 
Levett, C. G. 830 
Levinge, W. J. 827 
eo Lord R. 8. 


ae A. S. 528 

Lewen, F. T. 810 

Lewin, G. 397 

Lewis, A. 809; C. B. 528; 
E. 402; G. 540; H. A. 
238; Mrs. G. 236; Mrs. 
F. H. 805; Mrs. F. W. 
234; Mrs. H. O. 526 

Leycester, R, 811 

Leykam, F. E, A. Baron 
de, 689 

Liardet, Col. C. 686; Com. 
W. 401 

Lichfield, Right Rev. J. 
Lonsdale, Bp. of, 692 
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Liddell, Mrs. A. 381 

Lieder, A, 825 

Lincoln, Bp. of, Eliza, dau. 
of, 386 

Lindley, B. 811 

Linton, J. 239; J. A. 690; 
M. L. 101 

Lister, J. 404; Mrs, 8. C. 
382 

Lister-Kaye, A. 673 

Litchford, E. B. 809 

Little, Capt. J. 809 ; J. 685 ; 
Mrs. G. 8S. L. 806 

Littler, F. Mc. D. 531 

Littlehales, A. M. 670 

Littleton, Hon. E.G. P. 528 

Livingstone, C. 804 © 

ee 0. J. 539 

Lloyd, A. 527; E. G. 812; 
G. P. 825 ; "M. 102; M. 
E. 117; Mrs. 526; Mrs. 
E. E. 805; Mrs. F. T. 
525; Mrs. H. 542; Mrs. 
M. 669 

Locke, L. 400 ; M. 237 

Lockhart, A. E. 804; C. 
E. 104 

Locock, A. Lady, 264; 
Mrs. 8. 667 

Lodge, Mrs. S. 668 

Lofft, L. C. 240 

Loftus, Lady M. 103; Mrs. 
D. 99 

Logie, D. M. 540 

Londesborough, Lady, 382 

Long, C. E. M. 808; Lady 
C. 408; Mrs. D. 100 ; 
Mrs. F.'E. 236; W. 531. 

Longden, E. L. 827; Mrs. 
382 





Longmore, Maj. G. 682; 
Mrs. 99 

Longworth, E. 812 

Loraine-Grews, Mrs. 669 

Loudon, A. L. 530; Mrs. 
526 

Loughborough, L. 670 

Louis, E. 124 

Louth, Rt. Hon. Lord, 673 

Loveland, J. P. 404 

Lovell, E. 118 

Low, W. H. 104 

Lowe, G. M. 811; H. 808; 
Mrs. S. 380 

Lowndes, W. 8. 101 

Lowry, Mrs. E. L. 669 

Lowther, Mrs. H. 234; W. 
666 

Lowther-Crofton, Mrs. G. 
807 


Luard, Mrs. B, G. 380 

Lubbock, Mrs. N. 98 

Lucas, Lt - 527; Mrs. 
W. H. 8 
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Luckman, Mrs. E. 806 

Lugard, M. J. 809 

Lukin, F. W. 237 

Lumley, J. 8. 523 

Lumadaine, Mrs. 525 

Lumsden, E. 528 

Lunn, E. P. 255 

Lush, Mrs. R. C. 807 

Lushington, J. L. 101; Rt. 
Hon. 8. 379 

Luttrell, H. F. 688 

Luxmoore, M,. 238 

Lyall, M. A. 400 

Lycett, F. 379 

Lyde, J. 810 

Lyford, C. 402 

Lyon, A. W.S. 259; G. F. 
239; M. A. 810; Mrs. F. 
236; T. 672 

Lyons, Lord, 233 

Lytton, Hon. Mrs. 100 

Maberly, Mrs. E. 668; H. 
529 ; W. 545 

McAdam, Lady. 405 

, Col. W. 543 

Macarthur, J. 114 

Macartney, Sir W. I. 403 

Macaulay, K. 402 

MacAndrew, J. M. 809 

McCall, H. J. 548 

McCallam, R. 528 

McCally, Maj.-Gen. A. 407 

McCann, M. E. 102 

McCaskill, Lt.-Col. J. C. 
809 

McCausland, C. T. 103 

M’Clellan, Mrs. T: 235 

McClelland, G. 825 

Macclesfield, C’tess of, 807 

MacCulloch, H. 255 

McCulloch, M. 239 

Macdonald, J. A. 233; Maj. 
C. K. 825 

McDonogh, T. 672 

MacDougall, A.J. 240, 543; 
I. 689 ; Hon. W. C. 400; 
W. 233 

Macdougall, Capt. J. P. 265 

McDowall, R. 8. 529 

M’Dowell, J. R. 384 

M’Gaulay, Prof. J. W. 828 

McGillivray, Dr. 253 

M’Gowan, E. 102 

MacGregor, A. C. M. 812; 
Dr. J. 687 ; J. 527; Lady, 
806 

Macilwain, G. B. 253 

McIlwaine, W. 405 

M’Inroy, Mrs. 524 

Macintosh, L. J. 832 

Mackay, C. E. 529; 8S. K. 
539 

McKechnie, W. B. 397 

McKenna, J. N. 523 





Mackenzie, B. 810; Capt. 
R. B. 688; F. M. 687; 
J. 383; J. K. D. 810; 
Mrs. 381 

Mackilsop, M. M. 670 

McKinnel, J. B, A. 239 

Mackinnon, Lt.-Col. W. A. 
687; Mrs. W. C. 526 

Mackintosh, Lt.-Col. 398 

Mackworth-Dolben, D. A. 
S. 256, 258 

McLachlan, Mrs. J. 236 

Macleay, A. C. 810 

Macleod, E. M. 239 

McMahon, K. C. 384; R. 
M. 383 

McNab, Capt. A. H. 101 

Macnachten, F. 114 

Macnaghten, M. 669 

MeNeile, E. H. 529 

Macneill, A. 403 

Macpherson, E. 671; Gen. 
D. 397; Lt.-Col. R. 666 

Macpherson-Macniel, C. E. 
809 


McSwiney, J. 671 

McSorley, Mrs. H. 525 

McTaggart, Sir J. 406 

Madden, E. C. 811 

Maddy, E. 692 

Magill, Mrs. 526; W. J. N. 
2 


40 
Maguire, C.809; Capt. R. 
258 


Mainwaring, A. 383 

Maister, Mrs. G. 524 

Majendie, A. 689; G. J. 
258 

Major, Mrs. P. A. 807 

Malcolm, E. D. 241; I. C., 


Mangles, J. 833 

Manisty, H. 684 

Mann, Mrs. G. 99 

Manners-Sutton, Mrs. W. 
525 

Mansfield, Mrs. J. 806 

Mantell, J. I. 379 

Mantua, H. 8. H., Prince 
A. A., Duke of, 383 

Marindin, E. J. 398 

Marjoribanks, A. 240 

Markland, C. 690 

Marriott, A. 826; E. 672; 
E. C. 97; L. A. 528; 
Mrs. H. P. 235 ; R. 25% 

— Dodington, Mrs. 

T. 667 

Marsden, S. E. N. 672 

Marsh, G. A. E. 683 

Marshall, C. H. T. 805; G. 
W. 672; H. B. 102; H. 
R. 258; Mrs. H. J. 668; 











Mrs. J. W. 99; Mrs. R. 
D. 667; W.N. C. 672 
Marsham, C. 542; J. E. 
531 

Marston, E, 529 

Martin, A. F. 384; C. 671; 
Capt. 809; E. R. 103; 
F. 685; J. 672; L. 386; 
W. 830 

Martineau, Mrs. E. M. 806 

Martyr, T. R. 682 

Maskell, Mrs. J. 380 

Mason, G. 124; H. B. 400; 
Mrs. J. 235; T. M. 673 

Massey, Hon. I. S. A. 810 

Massy, E. F. 531; H. H.J. 
402; Lady L. 524; Mrs. 
J. M. 380; W. J. 531 .- 

Master, F. M. 405; Mrs. W. 
C. 380; Ven. R. M. 259 

Matchett, A. 386 

Mather, M. 811 

Mathers, Capt. J. 397 

Matheson, Mrs. C. 667; 
Mrs. 100 

Mathew, E. W. 385; G. B. 
523 


Mathews, J. E. 102; Mrs, 
W. A. 236 

Matti, J. A. R. E. 386 

Maud, Mrs. W. S. 234 

Maude, E. D. F. 811; Maj. 
C. 0. 811 

Mauleverer, M. T. 672 

Maund, J. O. 384 

Maunseli, M. 8S. E. 103; 
T. C. 241; W. S. 108 

Mawbey, Lt.-Col. H. W. 
386 


Maxtone, B. S. 122 

Maxwell, W. 258 

May, C. 257; Mrs. E. W. 
383 

Maybery, H. 830 

Mayhew, Mrs. A. L. 806 

Maynard, Mrs. H. R. 807 

Mayo, A. 98; R., Earl of, 
406 

Mead, G. 672; Mrs. C. J. 
806 

Meade, J. 523 

Meagher, Gen. T. F. 397; 
H. 671 

Meara, W. H. P. 117 

Meares, C. 384 

Mee, Maj.-Gen. C. H. 403 

Meek, R. 121 

Meers, Mrs, H. 669 

Mellish, S. 237 

Mellor, A. 530 

Melvill, E. H. 104 

Menzies, W. 530 

Mercer, A. 404; Lt. C. 810 

Meredyth, Lady, 98 
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Merewether, C. G. 671 

Merriman, T. B, 121 

Merry, R. 121 

Mertens, Mrs. F. M. D. 99 

Mestcheski, Princess, 237 

Mewburn, F, 254 

Meyer, E. M. 808 

Meynell, Mrs. G. 805 

Michael, Maj. J. 671 

Michel, Mrs. C. 382; Mrs. 
W. 807 

Middleton, F. 530; L. E.S8. 
810; W. F. 408 

Midleton, W. J., Visc. 804 

Milford, R. 687 

Milligan, J. L. 827 

Miller, C. L. 810; Col. J. 
L. 528; Mrs. G. 667; 
Mrs. W. 668 

Mills, A. S. 102; E. 124; 
Mrs. C. 235; W. L. 528 

Milman, Mrs. J. W. M. 
235 

Milne-Home, D. 386 

Milner, Mrs. J. 380 

Milroy, C. Y. 386 

Milton, Mrs. W. 380; Visc. 
386 

Minns, Mrs. G. W. W. 524 

Mirehouse, P. J. 830 

Mitchell, J. A. F. 541; W. 
379 

Molesworth, M. C. 263; 
Mrs. 807; Mrs. S. 100 

Molle, J. W. 116 

Monck, Sir C. M. L. 266; 
Visc. 97 

Monday, E. 539 

Moneypenny, Mrs. J. R. B. 
80 


7 
Monkhouse, M. 405 
Monro, C. H. 827 
Montague, Mrs. W. E. 805 
Montefiore, H, J. 406 
Montgomerie, F. M. 119 
Montgomery, H. 255 
Montmorency, H. J. de, 
812 
Montressor, Mrs. 98 
Moody, Mrs. 98; W. 690 
Moon, Mrs, E. G. 100 
Moor, J. 253 
Moore, C. E. 238; J. 542; 
Mrs. T. W. 99; R. G. 
256; 8S. 672; S. E. 121 
Mooyaart, R. J. 808 
Morant, E. A. 528 
Moray, Rt. Hon. Earl of, 
832 
Morgan, Capt. R. 253 ; Mrs. 
H. F. 235 ; Lady, 524 
Morgan-Payler, R, H. 528 
Moreton, Hon. Mrs. R. 524 
Mornand, M., F. 124 
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Morres, B. 540 ; H. R. 385 ; 
Mrs. R, E. 667 

Morrieson, R. H. 687 

Morris, J. G. 531 ; Mrs. C. 
C. 236; Mrs, J. L. 669; 
8. E. 529 

Morrison, J. 241 

Morse, C. 670; Mrs. R. A. 
668 

Mortimer, F. J. 670; C. 529 

Moschzisker, B. St. John, 
240 

Mostyn, Mrs. C, 805 

Mott, F. L. 812; J.S. 103; 
W. 240 

Mould, Capt. 123 

Moultrie, H. 256 

Moullin, Mrs. D. A. 100 

Mounsey, G. 102 

Muller, Mrs. 525 

Miiller, Mrs. M. 100 

Mullings, Mrs. A. R. 669 

Mullins, Mrs. 381 

Munby, J. E. 686 

Mundell, Maj. H. V. 408 

Munro, Capt. A. T. 256; 
G. G. G. 385; J. 237; 
Mrs. 668 

Murchison, Mrs. C, $82 

Murphy, M. O. 671; R. H. 
687; W. C. 824 

Murray, H. C. G. 530; 
Lady A. 237; M. 812 

Musgrave, G. A. 527 ; Mrs. 
805 

Musurus, Madame A. 399 

Myddelton-Biddulph, Hon. 
Lady, 804 

Myres, W. M. 239 

Nairne, C. 116 

Napier, Lt.-Gen. Sir R. 523; 
Mrs. E. 382; Mrs. J. 805 ; 
Mrs. J. W. 668 

Naples, Prince Tanvier of, 
397; M. T., Dow. Queen 
of, 397 

Nares, M. I. 115 

Nash, H. 685; L. A. 531 

Neame, W. 672 

Neil, R. 103 

Nelson, Col. T. L. K. 117; 
H. 119; Hon. Mrs. M. 
H. 669; M. A. 240; Mrs. 
J. P. 806 

Ness, R. D. 691 

Netherclift, Mrs. T. M. 235 

Neumann, E. 530 

Nevile, H. 528; Mrs. C, 
100 

Nevill, C. 406; Mrs. H. R. 
237 

Neville, M. L. 102 

Neville-Rolfe, E. 672 

Newbolt, H, C. 531 
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Newbery, F. M. 808 

Newland, E. 104 

Newlands, M. 8. I. 383 

Newman, Mrs. F. B. 100; 
M. 528 

Newmarch, M. I. 397; M. 
C. 529; Mrs. H. F. 667 

Newsam, M. 103 

Newton, H. 383; Mrs. H. 
100; Mrs J. A. 236; P. 
812 

Nicholl, M. A. 688; Mrs. 
G. W. 525; Mrs. T. 667 

Nicholls, J. C. 386; W. H. 
264 

Nicol, E. H. 240 

Nicolas, Mrs. P. 805 

Nicolson, Sir F. 528 

Nihill, D. 399 

Nix, Mrs. C.D. 525 

Nixon, E. E. 384 

Noble, A. 670 

Noel, Dame I. E. 123; 
Hoa. R. B. W. 379 

Noot, M. M. 540 

Norford, C. 549 

Norman, C. 692; J. C. 671; 
J. F. 5380; Mrs. W. 805 

Norris, J. F. 530; M. 120 

North, Mrs. T. 525 

Northbrook, Lady, 122 

Northcote, Mrs. H. M. 807 

Northey, E. W. 528 

Northumberland, Duke of, 
408 

Norton, A. G. 527; B. G. 
528; J. D. 528; Mrs. J. 
383; W. 529; W. A. 


684 

Nutt, Mrs. R. 381 

Nutter, W. H. 809 

Nuzillard, M. 692 

Oakley, Lady G. M. L. 826 ; 
M. 101 

O’Brien, D. L. 386; H. M. 
103; Maj. J. T. N. 666; 
P. L. 828 

Ochterlony, Lady, 98 

Odling, E. L. 238 

O’Donnell, Don L. 832 

Ogbourne, K. M. 527 

Ogilvie, Hon. Mrs. E. D. 
805; Mrs. J. 8. 235 

Ogilvy, A. M. 240; A. S. 
672; D. 672 

Ogle, J. 260; M. J. 385 

O’Grady, G. de C. 102; 
Hon. R. 528; Mrs. J. W. 
382 

O Hanlon, H. F. 832 

Oldham, H. G. 384; T. E. 
811 

Oliphant-Ferguson, G. H. 
H. 672 
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Oliver, J. 549; M. A. 120; 
R. M., Lady, 404 

Olliffe, M. E, 238 

O’ Malley, H. 403 

Ommanney, C. H. 385; M. 
F. 385 

Onslow, F. H. 811 

Ord, Col. H. St. G. 379 

Orford, S. A. 528 

O’Rorke, Mrs. H. 100 

Orpen, R. D. 241 

Osborn, E. 240; E. L. 529; 
W. 527 

Osborne, Lady W. G. 832 

O’Shee, Lady G. P. 382 

Ostrehan, Mrs, 526 

Oswald, Mrs. A. 669 

Oswald-Grimston, A. 671 

Otley, C. B. 263; M. 827 

Ould, F. F. 530 

Outram, Lady, 381 

Overell, F. Y. B. 831 

Owen, B. H. B. 673; E. 
101; J. S. 238; W. 405 


Pace, J, A. 103; Maj. W. 
N. 672 

Packe, C. W. 829 

Paezold, T. C. E. 683 

Page, E. A. 543; R. 104 

Page-Henderson, R. H. 406 

Paget, C. A. 543; E. 530; 
J. 666; Sir A. B. 233 

Pakenham, E. 103; Hon. 
Mrs. H. 401 ; Maj. Hon. 
F. B. 234 

Palairet, E. 527 

Palatiano, G. 809 

Palgrave, Mrs. F. T. 235; 
W. G. 97 

Palin, M. E. 670 

Palmer, A. 581; A. H. 531; 
A. P. 808 ; Capt. T. 397 ; 
E. 671; J. 549; Mrs. F. 
O. 380; Mrs. J. E. 526; 
Mrs. J. H. 99; Mrs. R. 
237; M. 812 

Panmure, Dow. Lady, 257 

Panton, A. E. 811 

Papillon, Mrs. P. O. 668; 
T. H. 811 


Paradise, J. W. 239 

Pardon, L. G. 810 

Parham, E. 690 

Park, W. 258 

Parke, E. F. 527 

Parker, E. E. M. 239; H. 
J. 826; J. 115; Vice- 
Adm. J. 544 

Parkes, B. R. 531; Mrs. S. 
H. 235; W. H. 826 

Parkinson, J.C. 529; R. J. 
H. 809 

Parry, Mrs. 100; Mrs. E, 





St. J. 382; Mrs. L. R- 
100; W. G. 548 
Parry- Yale, Col. W. 122 
Parsons, Mrs. C. 525 
Partridge, S. 386 
Pascal, N. 692 
Pasha, Tchefik, 550 
Pashley, H. 543 
Passand, H. J. 692 
Pater, J. 8. 241 
Patten, Mrs. D. 524 
Pattison, A. M. 407 
Patton, G. 804 
Paul, D. 811; Mrs. G. W. 


669 
Paulet, Maj.-Gen. Lord F. 
379 


Payne, M. 124 

Peach, B. 548 

Peacock, L. 259 

Peake, Mrs. J. 668 

Pearse, C. E.670; Mrs. W. 
A. R. 806 

Pearson, A. M. 385 

Pease, Mrs. J. W. 236 

Peche, G. 407 

Pedder, M. E. 238; Mrs. 
J. 234 

Pedley, Mrs. T. H. 236 

Peebles, Mrs, 234 

Peel, A. 527 ; Capt. F. 670; 
F. 123; GH. 108; 
Hon. Mrs. C. L. 807; 
Mrs. R. M. 668; Mrs, 
W. H. 807 

Pegg, R. 256 

Peirson, G. B. 239 

Pelham, Mrs. W. T. 806 

Pelham-Clinton, Lord R. 
R. 400 

Pellew, P. W. 238 

Pelly, C. H. 531; E. 528; 
Mrs. 526; Mrs. R. P. 
380 

Pelouze, M. T. J. 121 

Pemberton, J. McL. 397; 
G. T. 671 

Pennant, Hon. Mrs. A. D. 
807 

Penny, E. E. L. 385 

Penrhyn, Mrs. E. H. L. 525 

Penruddocke, Capt, G. 686 

Pepper, G. N. 531 

Peppin, Mrs. 8. F. B. 381; 
S. H. 686 : 

Percival, Mrs. 667 

Peregrine, C. E. L. 386 

Perfect, Mrs. H. T. 235; 
T. 260 

Perigal, H. 692 

Perine, B. 527 

Perkins, A. 691; A. F. 
672; Mr. Deputy, 832; 
Mrs. H. 526 














Perowne, T. T. 385 

Perrier, Sir A. G. 265 

Perry, 8. 238 

Peters, E. J. 809 

Phayre, B. 384 

Phear, Hon. Mrs. J. B. 
805 

Phelps, W. W. Archd. 256 

Phibbs, J. O. 386 

Phillimore, Mrs. A. 806; 
Rt. Hon. Sir R. J. 379; 
Sir R. J. 379 

Phillips, A. S. 384; C. 
402; Mrs. 380; Mrs. A. 
M. 805; M. A. S. 238; 
Mrs. C. 526; Mrs. J.C. 
525; Mrs. S. W. 236; 
Sir T. 119 

Philpott, E. M. 812 

Philpotts, Mrs. H. J. 669 

Phipps, Mrs. 235 


Pickard, W. J. 671; W. 


824 

Pickthall, Mrs. C. G. 667 

Pierson, Capt. W. S. 824 

Pierpoint, R. D. 530 

Pigot, W. M. 810 

Pigott, E. V. 810; F. B. 

t2 673; Mrs. R. H. 869, 
805 

Pigou, M. 404 

Pilcher, A. 102 

Pilkington, G. 530; W. W. 
104 

Pinkett, F. F. 527 

Pinney, C. 398; Mrs, J.C. 
236 

Pinwell, E. 104 

Pirie, M. E. 386 

Pistocchi, Sig. A. 527 

Pitcher, D. G. 809 

Pitman, R. A. 544 

Pitot, C. 523 

Pitt, Mrs. T. H. 235 

Pittar, E. W. 683 

Place, F. L. 542 

Plank, W. 833 

Plasket, A. M. K. 103 

Playfair, Lt.-Col. 
233; Mrs. W. S. 525 

Plomer, C. L. 527 

Plowden, H. A. C. 239; 
Mrs. C. H. 667 

Plowman, J. 832 

Plumer, Mrs. C. G. 805 

Plummer, L. 830 

Plumtre, Mrs. C. J. 807 

Plunkett, Hon. Mrs. T. O. 
380; Hon. Mrs. T. OQ. 
W. 402 

Pocock, G. J. M. 260 

Poer, H. B. 829 

Pole, Mrs. W. C. 808 

Polhill, W. 687, 824 


R. L. 
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Pollard, G. 404 

Pollexfen, E. A. 239; M. 
8. 812 

Pollock, Mrs. F. R. 805 

Polwarth, Rt. Hon. Lord, 
407, 523 

Pomfret, Earl of, 123 

Ponsard, M. 261 

Ponsonby, Hon. Mrs. H. 
667 

Pontifex, W. H. 403 

Poole, A. R. 529 

Pope, Mrs. E. 
W. J. 668 

Popham, Mrs. H. 807 

Portal, Mrs. G. R. 100; B. 
R. 686 

Porter, G. S. 830; S. 528 

Portman, E. H. L. 673; M. 
B. 673; Mrs. H. F. B. 
806 

Portsmouth, C’tess of, 669 

Postlethwaite, Mrs. T. G. 
805 

Pott, Mrs. F. 669 


235; Mrs. 


Powell, E. L. 812; M. E. 
239 

Power, M. 238; M.C. 240; 
Miss M. 266 

Powlett, Capt. P. W. 672 

Pownall, Lt.-Col. 529; Mrs. 
A. 807 

— H. C. 683; Hon. 

Mrs. E. V. R. 668 ; Mrs. 

W. C. 525; P. E. 826; 
8. J. 385 

Poynder, Lt. W. W. 384 

Prater, H. 123; M. 239 

Pratt, Capt. R. T. 403; F. 
8S. L. 812; Mrs. C. T. 
381; Mrs. T. A. C. 524 

Prentice, Mrs. H. 524 

Prescott, M. 531; Mrs. E. 
G. 806 

Prest, Mrs. 236 

Preston, A. 831; J. D’A. 
J. 404; Mrs. J. D’Arcy 
W. 235 

Pretyman, A. 258; Mrs. 
806 

Price, Dr. 266; E. 809; 
H. 692; R. A. 527; T. 
120 

Prichard, W. G. 530 

Prickett, G. 121 

Primrose, Col. J. M. 523; 
Hon. Mrs. 691 

Prince, Capt. J. 691 

Priestley, J. O. J. 811 

Pringle, Mrs. G. 381 

Prinsep, C. M. 832 

Pritchard, C. 102 
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Prittie, Hon. F. 8. 401 

Probert, J. 547 

Probyn, J. M. 829 

Procter, G. A. 812 

Prother, Mrs. E. H. 236 

Prust, C. B. 673 

Puddicombe, Mrs. A. T. 
524 

Pulteney, C. 830; Mrs. R. 
T. 383 

Purefoy, Mrs. B. 807 

Purves, Col. J. H. 259 

Purvis, E, M. 102 

Pye, B, 121 

Pyke, T. 671 

Pym, Capt. H. 239; E. A. 
239; K. B. 670 

Pyne, W. 238; W. R. 97 

Quayle, R. T. 407 

Queade, Mrs. 382 

Raby, Mrs. H. 524 

Radstock, Lady, 236 

Rae, R. M. 670 

Raine, J. 670 

Ram, Hon. Mrs. G. 8. 669 

Ramsay, W. 383 

Ramsden, L. 399 ; Lady G. 
101; W. 547 

Randall, M. 239 

Ranken, W. A. 810 

Ranking, W. H. 252 

Ranson, J. A. 812 

Raper, H. 115 

Ravenhill, Mrs. W. W. 807 

Ravenshaw, A. 673 

Rawlinson, Mrs. 525 

Rawstorne, Mrs. W. E. 806 

Ray, Mrs. E. H. L. 525 

Raymond, E, A. 237 

Read, T. F. R. 102 

Reade, Lady A. 824 

Rebello, F. 263 

Redhead, M. E 810 

Redpath, G. D. 102 

Reed, E. 260 

Reeves, Lt. C. R. 827 

Reid, Sir J. R. 402 

Rendall, Mrs. H. 235 

Rennie, J. 255, 258; 
812 

Renny, Col. R. 539 

Rhoades, F. 528; P. P. 402 

Rhodes, I. M. 527 

Riadore, Mrs. G. 669 

Rice, M. A. 832; Mrs..C. 
669; Mrs. H. 525; S.M. 
830 

Richardes, J. H. 824 

Richards, G. 685; Mrs. R. 
M. 382 

Richardson, E. 386; G. 
528; J. F. H. 541; Mrs. 
J. 667; T. 263; W. F. 
670 


R. T. 
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Richings, M. 832 
Richmond, C. G. 808 
Rickards, P. S. 825 
Ricketts, C. M. 546 
Riddell, H. 671; H.P. A. 
B. 523; J. G. V. 385; 


Rigby, A. 809; Col. C. P. 
239 

Riggs, C. 808 

Ritchie, C. 102 

Rivarola, C’tess M. J. 832 

Rivaz, W. A. 672 

Rivers, Sir J. F. 672 

Rivington, A. 531 

Roberts, E. A. 810; F.C. 
385; F. H. 119; F.J.L. 
687 ; M. 543; M. J. 529; 
M. L. 103; Mrs. A. J. 
525; Mrs. E. 805; Mrs. 
E. R. 525; Mrs. J. 236 ; 
8. E. 386; T. 812; W. 
383, 549 

Robertson, C. 255; E. 8. 
240; G. 530; G. B. 528; 
J. 258, 258, 828; J. J. 
545; Lady K. E. 381; 
M. 101; Mrs. C. H. 526; 
Mrs. W. 667; W.C.543; 
W. H. 386 

Robertson - Aikman, Mrs. 
H. H. 381 

Robertson-Glasgow, R. B. 
810 

Robinson, A. 529; A. J. 
103; C. 527; Capt. R. 
S. 812; E. 104; F. E. 
103; Mrs. C. J. 381; 
Mrs. F. C. B. 236; Mrs. 
W. C. F. 2384 

Robyns, W. 403 

Roche, Sir D. V. 810 

Rochfort, M. C. 101 

Rockett, H. 408 

Roe, Mrs. J. 98 

Rogers, J. 406; J. F. H. 
386; M. J. C. 528 

Rolleston, R. 238 

Rolt, Sir J. 234, 379 

Roney, Mrs. 667 

Rooke, Mrs. 382 

Rootis, Capt. D. C. G. 238 

Roper, C. R. 401 

Roper-Curzon, Hon. Mrs. 
99 

Rose, A. A. 527; C. 528; 
J. N. 123; Mrs. 99; M. 
T. 402, 671; W. 666; 
W. A. 379 
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Rosehill, Lady, 99 
E. 8. 122; L. 8. 

673; M. 808; Mrs. A. 
J. 525 

Rosse, Earl of, 830 

Rosslyn, C’tess of, 806 

Rothery, C. F. 97 

Rothesay, Lady 8. de, 256 

Rotton, A. 673 

Round, Capt. W. R. 252 

Rouse, E. W. T. 124 

Rout, E. 531 

Rowe, M. E. 239 

Rowlands, J. 238 

Rowley, C. J. 101; C. L. 
528; G. 808 

Rowney, Dr. T. H. 238 

Rowsell, W. F. 528 

Roy, R. 103 

Royds, G. F. 240 

Ruddle, L. E. 549 

Rudge, E. $33 ; Mrs. W. N. 
236 


Rumbold, H. 383 

Rumsey, M. B. 530; Mrs. 
A. 833 

Rushton, A. 684 

Russell, A. 404; L. A.C. 
808 ; Lady, 526; Lady 
C. 669 ; Lady G. A. 527 ; 
M. J. 237; Maj. 8. W. 
405; Mrs. F. W. 524; 
Mrs. T. 8. 380; W. R. 
240 

Russia, Alexander II., Em- 
peror of, 379; Grand 
Duchess Olga of, 808; 
Prince P. Demidoff of, 
237 

Rutherford, Capt. J. 691; 
Dr. C. C. 252 

Ryall, T. H. 683 

Ryan, W. W. 397 

Ryder, Hon. Mrs. 381 

Rymer, Mrs. M. 121 

Sadleir, G. 670 

Safford, L. C. 101 

Sainsbury, F..102; Mrs. S. 
L. 667 

St. Alban’s, Duke of, 237 

St. Auburn, M. L. 104 

St. Aubyn, Lady E. 669; 
Mrs. St. A. H. M. 806 

St. Helena, Bp. of C,. dau. 
of, 670 

St. Leger, F. 258 

St. John, ‘Hon. L. 103 

Sale, Capt. C. S. T. 808; 
Mrs. T. W. 236 

Salter, L. 104 

Salusbury, C. T. 384 

Salwe, Mrs. J. 382 

Sampson, 8. 103 

Sandeman, F. W. 263 





Sanders, Mrs. T. 234 

Sandford, F. 527; W. G. 
379 

Sands, A. 386 

Sandys, W. G. 256 

Sanford, 8S. E. 407 

Sangster, C. 528 

Sargent, H. W. 398 

Sassoon, Mrs, R. D. 381; 
8. D. 257 

Saunders, A. G. 256; M. 
A. 240; Mrs. W. 234; 
R. 408, 523; R. P. 101; 
W. 829 

Saunderson, Lady R. 236 ; 
Mrs. E. 382 

Saurin, Mrs. 264 

Sausse, Sir M. R. 831 

Savage, C. J. 239; G. 812 

Savery, C. 261 

Savill, K. O. 811 

Schlatter, F. 383 

Scholefield, E. 671; H. 689; 
W. 379, 262 

Schomberg, Rear-Adm. H. 
260 

Schwarzburg - Rudolstadt, 
Count F. G. Priuce of, 
252 

Scobell, J. 544 

Sconce, Capt. H. 116 

Scott, A. 384; Col. F. H. 
809; E. 103; G. T. 670; 
Mrs. 667, 669; Mrs. J. 
A. H. 380; Mrs. 0. 234; 
Mrs. T. 101; Rt. Rev. 
Dr. 833; W. 386 

Scrimgeour, W. W. 406 

Scrope, G. P. 379 

Seale, E. W. 403 

Sealy, W. D. 260 

Seccombe, T. S. 240 

Sedley, Maj. J. S. 402 

Sedgwick, A. O. 531; Miss 
C. M. 403 

Sefton, C’tess of, 234 

Selby, Capt. G. 257; P. J. 
114 


Selwin-Ibbetseu, H. J. 240 

Selwyn, C. J. 379; E. 549; 
Mrs. W. 100 

Semper, H. R. 523 

Senior, C. J. 239 

Seton, H. 255 

Seurre, M. 687 

Sewell, M. L. 383 

Seymour, I. A. 545; J. 
118; Maj.-Gen. F. 97; 
Mrs. 544; Mrs. C. 525; 
Mrs. F. P. 808 

Shackel, R. W. 238 

Shakerley, G. J. 673 

Share, J. M. 238 

Sharp, C. E. 241; F. 238 














Sharpe, M. 239 
Sharpin, M. H. 808; W.G. 
811 


Shaw, C. H. 808; E. 530; 


G. F. E. 239; G. K. 
673; Major G. 832; Mrs. 
234; Mrs. A. A. 806; 
Mrs. W. F. 805 

Shaw-Hellier, C. 8. 238 

Sheen, 8. 541 

Shegog, W. H. 831 

Shelley, G. F. 527 

Shepard, Mrs. J. W. 99 

Shephard, J. 383 

Shepherd, A. 548; M. K. 
104; M. R. 687 

Sheppard, Mrs. H. 234; 
Mrs. T. W. 526 

Sherer, J. W. 672 

Sheriff, W. M. 527 

Sheringham, C. T. 824 

Shields, E. A. 828 

Shilleto, J. H. R. 673 

Shipley, C. 404 

Shirley, K. L. 826 

Shirley-Ball, T. 527 

Shorland, E. 101 

Shorter, M. T. 542 

Shuckburgh, C. 8. 672; E. 
A. 103 

Sim, Mrs. G. 526 

Simeon, C. 120; Lt.-Col. 
R. G. 539 

Simmonds, Mrs. J. 98 

Simonds, H. 383; Mrs. W. 
B. 807 

Simpson, D. J. 826; E. F. 
386; J. C. 403; Mrs. W. 
8. 235 

Sims, F. 673° 

Sinclair, A. 399; E. C. 238; 
8. H. 104 

Sing, Maharajah M. 523 

Sinier, M. V. H. de, 383 

Skepper, E. 122 

Skinner, W. H. 400 

Skipwith, Mrs. 236 

Skrine, C. A. 399 

Sladen, E. 686; Mrs. H. M. 
382; Mrs. J. R. 236 

Slyman, Capt. D. 407 

Smart, E. A. St. Barbe, 825 

Smelt, M. 825 

Smillie, M. W. 827 

Smith, A. A. 670; A.C. H. 
97, 238; A. L. 672, 812; 
A. T. 830; C. 406; C. 
W. 670; E. 529, 810; 
E. A. 237; E. B. 672; 
G. 260; G. L. C’tess 
Canoness, 383; J. A. 809; 
J.T. 119; Mrs. 689; Mrs. 
A. 806 ; Mrs. C. 98; Mrs. 
F. H. 381; Mrs. F. M. 
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381; Mrs. G. A. 235; 
Mrs. H. 99 ; Mrs. O. 382; 
Mrs. R. 667; Mrs. T. W. 
380; Mrs. W. F. 98; M. 
C. 811; M. D. 528; R. 
687; R. P. 689; S. 383, 
828; T. 120; W. 547; 
W. A. 527; W. F. H. 
809; W. H. C. 102 

Smyly, E. B, 104 

Smyth, E. St. G. 383; Lady 
E. A. 829; Major H. 
260 

Smyth-King, J. 541 

Smythe, C. L. F. 808 

Snell, J. R. 102 

Snellgrove, A. 254 

Snow, Mrs. E. N. 99; Mrs. 
H. 236 

Soames, Mrs. C. 236 

Soley, T. L. 385 

Solouque, ex-Emperor, 550 

Somerset, A. H. E. 670; 
B. E. 828; Col. E. A. 
379 

Somerville, Mrs. 381 

Sothern, M. E. W. 103 

Souper, J. G. 102 

South, Mrs. R. M. 526; Sir 
J. 825 

Southesk, C’tess of, 100 

Southwell, Hon. M. P. 671 

Spankie, R. 379 

Sparks, E. A. 671; Mrs. 
668 

Sparling, E. F. 241; Mrs. 
E. E. 117 

Sparrow, C. F. 121; Mrs. 
J. B. 525 

Sparshott, Lt. E. C. 540 

Speeding, Mrs. J. J. 524 

Spear, G. A. 808 

Spears, M. 828 

Speer, Capt. W. D. 408 

Speir, E. C. 8. 808 

Speirs, A. 530; E. S. 671 

Spencer, R. 253 

Sperling, Mrs, A. 99; M. 
K. A. 672 

Spittal, Mrs. 99 

Spooner, R. 541 

Springfield, G. O. 103 

Spurling, J. W. 385 

Spurway, Mrs. J. P. 236 

Spyers, Mrs. H. A. 381 

Stable, Mrs. S. M. 525 

Stack, C. E. 238 

Stackleberg, Madame la 
Baronne A. 811 

Stacpoole, C’tess de, 234; 
Madame la Duchesse de, 
254 

Stafford, F, 4. 812 

Stanbrough, Mrs. M. E.382 
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Stanford, E. 672 

Stanier-Broade, Mrs. F. 100 

Stanley, H. J. 385; Mrs. 
F. S. 807 

Stanton, A. 241 

Stark, E. R. 239 

Starkie, Mrs. L. R. 807 ; La 
Gendre N. 809 

Stratton, Mrs. J. L. 235 

Staunton, F., 528 

Staveley, M. 117; R. N. 
539 


Stead, E. K. 385 

Stebbing, T. R. R. 240 

Steele, L. 528; Mrs. R. B. 
381 

Stephen, L. 237; L. H. 
257 


Stephens, A. M. 240; Mrs. 
T. S. 382 

Stephenson, H. M. 238 ; H. 
S. 255 

Stevens, E. E. 531; N. J. 
C. 384 

Stevenson, D. 682; H. M. 
670 

Stevenson-Hamilton, Mrs. 
J. 669 

Steuart, W. McA., 689 

Steward, C. 260; F. 384; 
Mrs. T. F. 114 

Stewart, A. E. S. 527; C. 
H. 233; E.C. 547; JA. 
115; Lt.-Col. P. D. 830; 
Major-Gen. R. 830; Mrs. 
O de H. 382; Mrs. R. 
805; R. 529 

Stiles, Major-Gen. H. 397 

Stirling, C. 542; C. H. 
239; E. I. 240; Mrs. C. 
669 

Stobart, W. J. 529 

Stock, E. 808 

Stockdale, F. L. 685; Mrs. 
H. M. 234 

Stockley, H. W. 383 

Stoddart, C. K. 826 

Stone, A. S. 543; H. 531; 
Mrs. E. 805; Mrs. M. 
830; Mrs. W. H. 668 

Stoney, F. S. 385 

Stonhouse, E. 811 

Stonor, Hon. Mrs. 805 

Storr, J. M. 811 

Story, N. 261; 8. M. V. 
816 

Stotherd, Lt. R. J. 386 

Stott, T. B. 120 

Stourton, Hon. Mrs. 98 

Stovel, M. 523 

Stracey, G. H. 808 

Strachan, Rt. Rev. J. 830 

Stradling, R. A. 833 

Straghan, R. 528 
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Stranack, R. 261 

Strangways, Mrs. F. 98; 
Mrs. H. F. 100 

Straton, M. 528 

Streatfeild, Mrs. R. C. 98 

Stretch, H. 673 


Strickland, Capt. W. 406; 


Mrs. W. C. 236; W. C. 
385 

Stringer, F. 385 

Strong, C. C. 812;8. 385 

Stuart, Comm. J. 545; J. 
G. 384; Mrs. B. 382; W. 
T. 103 

Stubbs, E. G. H. 549 ; Mrs. 
8. D. 381 

Studd, Mrs. E. 805 

Studdy, H. 103 

Studwell, R. 671 

Sturge, J. E. 523 

Sturgis, M. J. 671 

Stutzer, J. J. 397 

Style, C. M. 531 

Sudley, Visc’tess 236 

Sullivan, 8. W. 531 

Sumner, M. C. 527 

Sunderland, T. 119 

Sutherland, K. K. 690 

Sutthery, A. R. 544 

Suttie, Lady S. G. 807 

Sutton, A. 540; J. 688; 
Mrs. R. 100 

Swaby, Capt. G. 692 

Swainson, A. J. 239; J. 
832 

Swann, E. L. 240; F. A. 
531 

Swanston, Hon. Mrs. 806 

Swatman, Mrs. P. 525 

Sweetlove, A. 403 

Swift, J. S. 671 

Swinburn, J. E. 103 

Swiney, Lt. H. B. 527 

Swinford, T. F. 810 

Swinhoe, Mrs. C. 805 

Swinley, Maj.-Gen. G. H. 

52 


Symmas, Mrs. J. E. 668 

Symons, G. E. B. 688 

Tabor, A. M. 241 

Tahourdin, C. J. 237 

Tait, E. 405 

Talbot, C. F. A. 241; F. J. 
237 ; H. C. 809 

Tamplin, Mrs. G. F. 99 

Tancock, E. C. K. 689 

Tanner, E. 530; R. H. 530 

Tapp, Mrs. J. H. 806 

Tapsfield, Mrs. E. 668 

Tarver, J. 386 

Tatham, C. 400 

Taunton, A. M. 120 

Tayler, Mrs. H. 526 

Taylor, A. 809; A. L. 104; 
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A. M. 239; C. 237, 327; 
G. 252; G. W. 831; H. 
A. 103; J. 119, 124, 527; 
J. H. 120; J. M. 103; 
M. 121; M. L. 102, 673; 
Mrs. 8. B. 525; Mrs. T. 
669; Mrs. W. F. 100; 
Sir C. 527 

Teano, Prince de, 237 

Tebbs, W. 240 

Temple, A. M. 238; Mrs. 
W. H. 380 

Tempest, J. M. M. 809 

Tennant, W. 833 

Terrell, Mrs. R. 807 

Terry, K. 809; S. 829 
829 

Tetley, G. 102 

Thackeray, H. M. 237 

Theed, 8. 399 

Thelwall, Mrs. E. D. 526 

Theobald, Mrs. T. 234 

Thicknesse, Mrs. F. H. 669 

Thomas, A. 240; C. W. 
397; I. 383; Maj. G. E. 
809 ; M. R. 530 

Thompson, E. 811; F. 809; 
H. 879; M. W. 666; Mrs. 
J. 235; Mrs. R. T. 380 

Thomson, A. 691; E. 825; 
Mrs. 99; Mrs. A. 805 

Thonger, Mrs. R. F. 667 

Thorley, J. H. 383 

Thornbrough, E. R. 549 

Thornhill, E. A. F. 672; 
Ven. H. B. 103 

Thornton, E. 523; Mrs. C. 
668; Mrs. E. Z. 524; 
Mrs. 8. 236; T. 239 

Thresher, F. R. 832; Mrs. 
J. H. 98 

Thrupp, J. F. 550 

Thuillier, H. R. 383 

Thurlow, Lady E. 380 

Thurn, C. C’tess, 257 

Thursby, Mrs. R. H. 236 

Thurston, H. N. C. 825 

Thynne, Lady C. 691 

Tighe, k. H. M. 120 

Tilley, 8. L. 233 

Tobin, A. Y. 673 

Tollemache, Lady E. 526; 
Mrs. C. 253 

Tolley, L. M. 102 

Tomkins, G. W. 101; P. T. 
384 

Tomlins; F. G. 684 

Tomlinson, E. 672; Mrs. 
R. 667 

Tonge, G. 530; R. 671 

Tooth, R. 265 

Toppin, Mrs, G. P. 381 

Torr, G. 262 

Torre, N. L. 683 





Torrens, A. 384 ° , 

Tottenham, Mrs, C. G. 807; 
Mrs. L. R. 805 

Tottingham, J. M. 827 

Tour and Taxis, Prince M. 
252 

Tovey, C. A. 240 

Townsend, Mrs. J. 805 

Townsend, Farquhar Sir E. 
R. 124 

Townshend, K. 8. 386 ; 
Mrs. J. H. 235 

Trafford, S. 673 

Traill, A. 238 

Travers, H. 397 ; J. B. 829; 
Mrs. 668 

Tregarthen, Mrs. W. F. 807 

Treherne, F. 384; M. 263, 
379 

Tremayne, P. E. 545 

Trenchard, J. A. 241 

Trent, Mrs. F. C. 380 

Tresidder, M. R. 101 

Trevelyan, Mrs. W. R. 99; 
Sir W. C. 240; W. J. 
542 

Trevor, A. 8.670; Mrs. G. 
A. 525 

Tribe, B. 386 

Trigge, Mrs. 98 

Triggs, Mrs. G. C. 807 

Tringham, Mrs. W. 381 

Tritton, Brev.-Capt. E. S. 

252 


Trollope, M. G. 673 

Tromelin, Rear-Adm. Le 
Gourant de, 124 

Trotter, J. P. 260 

Troubridge, Col. Sir T. St. 
Vincent, 687; Lady L. 
J. 543 

Trouseau, Dr. 257 

Troyte-Bullock, Mrs. G. 381 

Truter, P. T. 682 

Tryon, R. 104 

Tudor, C. 549; H. 241 

Tufnell, C. 402 

Tufton, Lady M. 118 

Tuke, Mrs. F. E. 807; S. 
670 

Tulloch, Mrs. A. B. 98 

Tupper, C. 233 

Turkey, Abdul Azis Sultan 
of, 379 

Turle, R. 259 

Turner, Col. W. W. 523; 
J. 808; J. A. 686; M. C. 
405; M. W. R. 404; 
Mrs. 524; Mrs, H. S. 99; : 
Rt. Hon. Lord Justice, 
262 

Turnour, J. 542 

Tweed, F. M. 262; J. 254 

Twibill, Lt.-Col. J. 528 











 Mwiss, Mrs. G: 380; T.379, 
804 


Twopeny, Lt.-Col. 398 

Twyford, W. J. 673 

Tyler, F. 673; Mrs. E. S. 
100 

Tyndall, G. 402; 
812 


Tyringham, Mrs. W. R. 524 

Tyrrell, F. M. 240 

Udaete, M. A. 550 

Uniacke, Mrs. F. 524 

Unthank, C. W. 828 

Upcher, H. B. 812; M. R. 
809 


Upperton, Mrs. C.S. 235 

Upton, Mrs. A. 100 

Urquhart, Mrs. W. 236 

Urwick, M. A. 237 

Ussher, H. T. 379 

Vade, J. K. 259 

Vallentin, M. A. 811 

Valpy, J. J. C. 812; Mrs. 
W. H. 100 

Vandeleur, H. 8. 241 

Vanderbyl, Mrs. P. 807 

Van Homrich, P. A. 384 

Vaughan, Mrs. C. L. 805; 
N. 827 

Vaux, A. R. Grant, Baron 
de, 671 

Vavasour, L. J. 527 

Veitch, Mrs. H. 525 

Velpeau, A. A. L. 542 

Venables, R. L. 385 

Venn, J. 238 

Veron, Dr. L. D. 685 

Verner, A. 260; Mrs. E. W. 
236 

Verney, Mrs. G. G. 524 

Vernon, A. E.403; Dr.546; 
F. W. 103; Mrs. H. V. 
234; Mrs. W. G. 99 

Vetch, A. O. 811 

Vicars, H. G. A. 545 

Vidal, M. S. 529 

Vigers, D. F. 531 

Vigors, Mrs. R. W. 668 

Vincent, Mrs, H. 234 ; Mrs. 
W. B. 524 

Visme, C. de, 547 

Vowler, Mrs. S. N. 526 

Vyse, C. A. 124 

Wace, Mrs. H. 526 


Waddington, Rt. Hon. H. 


687 
Waddilove, Mrs. C. 237 
Wade, E. M. 117 
Wadeson, Mrs. R. 667 
Walcott, E. B. C. 527 
Waldeck, M. Jean de, 361 
Waldo, M. 123 
Walford, D. 546; Mrs. C. 
806 


T. H. 
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Walker, A. 682; E. H. 804; 
F, W. 240; G. L. 398; 
H. G. 830; Lady, 807; 
Maj. R. A. 259; Mrs. C. 
805; Mrs. J. 669; M.R. 
825; R. 259, 404; R. Z. 
810; S. 539 ; W. 121, 546 

Walkinshaw, C. 101 

Wallace, K. F. 673 

Waller, A. G. 384 

= F. E. M. 527; 8. 


Walsh, C. A. 810; Mrs. W. 
381; N.C. 386 

Walsham, C. 529 

Walter, C. J. 673 

Walters, J. T. 102; Mrs, 
R. A. 805 

Walton, D. N. 405 

Wambey, 8. J. 117 

Wansborough, C. H. 102 

Warburton, Mrs. G. A. 381; 
Mrs. R. S. 667 

Ward, A.C. 691; C. 8. 811; 
Hon. Mrs. B. 805; J. 118; 
Lt.-Gen. W. C. 546; Mrs. 
W. S. 234; R. C. 103, 
403 

Wardale, Mrs. J. 524 

Wardell, G. V. 808; Mrs. 
H. J. 382 

Warden, Capt. G. L. 530 


Wardlaw, Maj. J.688 ; Mrs. 


J. 668 
Wardrop, Mrs. A. 525 
Ware, C. M. 104; M. 384 
Warner, Mrs. G. T. 99 
Warrand, Mrs. 807 
Warren, Maj. H. E. 529; 
Mrs. J. S. 382; Rt. Hon. 
R. R. 523; W. H. 811 
Wason, C. R. 530 
Waterhouse, J. W. 539 
Waterlow, S. H. 379 
Watermeyer, E. B. 684 
Watkins, L. A. 407; Mrs. 
M. G. 382 
Watson, A. 672; E. 688; 
F. F. 528; Lady, 807; 


Mrs. A. 805; Mrs. G. E. 


98; Mrs. R. L. 381; 
Mrs. T. 526; Mrs. W. H. 
381; Mrs. W. J. 382 ; 
M. A. 809; S. E. 239; 
T. 809 

Waterhouse, J. W. 833 

Waterman, 8. 828 

Watt, A. 256; J.104; J. 
H. 116 

Watts, C. F. 671; Comm. 
S. R. 827; E. 121; Mrs. 
R. E. R. 668 

Way, J. 809 

Weatherhead, E. 539 
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Webb, A. B. 581; C. L. 
812; E.670; Hon. Mrs. 
99; M. W. 811 - 

Webber, E. C. I. 238; 
Mrs. G. 669 

Webster, J. 685 

Weiss, W. H. 828 

Welby, Hon. Mrs. 382; J. 
E. 263 


Welch, Mrs. G. A. W. 807; 
P. R. 261; R. 254 
Weld, Mrs. F. A. 668 
Weld-Blundell, Mrs. T. 99 
Welfitt, C. 8S. 827 
Wellesley, Mrs. W. H. C. 
383 
Wells, A. 690; F. 384; 
Lt. H. A. 397; Mrs. J. 99 
Welman, Mrs. H. W. P. 806 
Wenn, J. W. 260 
Went, E. M. 386 
West, J. C. 529; Mrs. A. 
G. 667; Mrs. J. O. M. 
236; Mrs. T. 100 
Westenra, M. A. W. 386 
Westhead, J. 241 
Westmore, Col. R. 403 
Westmorland, E. G. 383 
Weston, M. E. 811 
Wetherall, Col. E. R. 523 
Wetherell, C. 826; F. W. 
670; J. C. 239 
Westhorp, Mrs. 8. B. 807 
Weynton, M. 827 
Wharton, G. 122; J.J. S. 
830; Mrs. J. C. 99 
Wheeler, Mrs. J. B. 669 
R. F. 812; T. L. 241 
Whipham, E. 386 
Whish, H. F. 683; Mrs. R. 
W. 525 
Whishaw, Mrs. A. 380 
Whitbread, Lady I. 805; 
Mrs. H. 669; W. H. 256 
Whitchurch, 8. H. 547 
Whitcombe, M. M. 104 
White, A. H. 689; Col. R. 
D. 541; E. 122, 529; 
E. C. 104; E. P. 809; 
F. 808; G. W. 689; 
Hon, E. B. 383; J. 543; 
Mrs. E. R. M. 99; Mrs. 
H. E. 381; Mrs. T. P. 
100; R. H. 671; S. W. 
549 
Whitehead, H.122; W. 825 
Whitehill, Mrs. S. 525 
Whitelaw, G. 671; R. 528 
Whitestone, W. A. 239 
Whiteway, M. 825 
Whitlock, F. A. B. 118; 
H. C. 529 
Whitmore, C. 541; Mrs. G. 
381 
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Whittard, Mrs. T. M. 382 
Whittell, J. F. 690 
Whitton, 8. 8. 528 
Whyley, Mrs. F. 669 
Wickham, H. W. 549, 666 
Wiegall, Lady R. 382 
Wigan, Mrs. 8. 806 
Wiglesworth, Mrs. J. L.381 
Wilberforce, R. G. 241 
Wilbraham, A. C, 237; 
Mrs. 524 
Wild, Mrs. R. L. 525 
Wildman, J. B. 119 
Wilkins, N. G. 238; 
A. D, 668 
Wilkinson, A. 102, 673; 
C. E. 258; G. E. 671; 
J. 5.240; Maj. H. C. 241; 
Mrs. 668; T. 832 
Willes, J. 812 
William, E. 811 
Williams, A. 255; C. A. 
265; Capt. 8S. H. 670; 
Comm. R. 540; D. 237; 
E. L. 808; E. T. 383; 
F. 237; J. 108; Mrs. 
526; Mrs. A. J. 99; 
Mrs. C. H. 807; Mrs. E. 
236; Mrs. P. 382; M.V. 
384; P.-J. 253; R. E. 
688; W. A. 241; W. R. 
8. 386 
Williamson, Hon. Lady, 98 
Willimott, M. B. 531 
Willis, E. A. 406 
Willoughby, C. 401 ; Hon. 
J. R. B. 539 
Willoughby de _ Broke, 
Lord, 673 
Wilmer, A. M. 672 
Wilson, Capt. J. E. D. 539; 
G. A. 809; J. 264; M. 


Mrs. 
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J. A. 234; Mrs. D. P. 
100; Mrs. J. E. M. 525; 
Mrs. J. J. 381; Mrs. T. 
G. 236; Mrs. W. G. 524; 
S, 239, 826; W. 400, 
692 
Wilson-Patten, A. M. 238 ; 
Col. J. 233 
Wilton, F. M. C. 240; J. W. 
118; Lt.-Col. J. L. 691 
Wimberley, M. F., 239 
Wimbush, Mrs. 8. 525 
Windham, Mrs. G. 8. 382 
Windus, 8. J. 385 
Wing, E. 672; Mrs. W. 
526; R. 238; W. 833 
Wingfield, F. B. 104 
Winslow, Mrs, F. E. 806 
Winter, H. B. 383 
Winterbotham, H. 8S. P. 
379 ; R. 530 
Winthropp, Mrs. G. 668 
Winton, Mrs. F. de, 524; 
Ww. de, 237 
Withington, E. C. 808 
Wodehouse, L. A. 237 
Wolfe, Mrs. A. 99 
Wolley, A. P. 673 
Wolseley, C. 810; 
812 
Wolterbeck, J. L. 809 
Wood, Maj. H. E. 671; 
Mrs. 98; M. G. 3885; 
Mrs. M. 526; Mrs. R. 
524; Mrs. W. 524; 8. J. 
833 
Woodall, M. 671 
Woodburn, A. T. 530 
Woodcock, H. 8S. 403 
Wood-Craster, T. 547 
Woodford, Lt.-Col. J. 831 
Woodhouse, E. F, 122 


G. B. 





Woodland, W. 831 
Woodmansey, H. 687 
Woods, E. 8. 811 
Woodward, A. 398; J. 384 
Woollam, Mrs. J. 806 
Woolcombe, Mrs. G. 234 
Woollett, M. E. 685 
Worsley, H. M. A. 384 
Wray, Mrs. H. 807 
Wrench, G. D.101; M. E. 
672 
Wright, A. J. de S. 692; 
F. E. 828; J. 685; L. J. 
673; Mrs. C. 408; Mrs. 
G. F. 100; Mrs. J. C. 
235; Mrs. W. 381; R. 
H. 684; S. 239 
Wrottesley, Rt. Hon. Lord, 
829 
Wyatt, B. G. F. 527, 808; 
B. H. 812; G. I. 672; 
Mrs. R. 668 
Wyberg, C. 531 
— -Martin, Mrs, F. 


Wyndham, Hon. H. 233; 


Wynne, ¥. 384; Capt. G. 
H. 123 

Wynne - Edwards, Mrs. J. 
C. 806 

Wynter, H. B. 241 

Wyse, G. 831 

Yates, Capt. C. 124 

Yearsley, Mrs. R. O. 380 

Yeld, C. 670 

Yonge, Mrs. W. L. 380 

York, Mrs. E. 807 

Young, F. W. 529; J. 408; 
J. C. 529; Lt.-Gen. J. R. 
544; R. 543 

Zachary, D. 540 














Africa: Abyssinia, 798: eria, 660; 
Egypt, 325, 660; Natal, 660; Thebes, 
325 ; Zanzibar, 800 

America ; Behring’s Straits, 373; Cam- 
bridge, 802; Greenland, 521; Massa- 
chusetts, 803; Mexico, 233, 657; 
Michigan, 796 ; Mount Vernon, 183 ; 
New England, 797; New York, 92, 
372, 376, 800; Nicaragua, 657; Nova 
Scotia, 519, 660; Philadelphia, 92; 
Quito, 92; St. Thomas, 804; Tor- 
tola, 804; Uruguay, 660 

Asia ; Antioch, 627; Assam, 229; Aus- 
tralia, 87; Bezer, 324; Calcutta, 721; 
Hebron, 324; Java, 227; Jerusalem, 
627, 657; Judea, 657; Kedish, 324; 
Mitylene, 373; Nineveh, 502; Pales- 
tine, 501, 657; Philistia, 657; Ra- 
moth Gilead, 324; Santorin, 373; 
Sechem, 324; Siam, 660; Suez, 643; 
Troy, 325 

Europe: Antwerp, 30; Athens, 325; 
Austria, 52; Avignon, 629; Bavaria, 
666; Bearn, 636; Belem, 198; Bel- 
gium, 487; Bourges, 73; Britain, 
221; Brussels, 34; Buda,97; Canea, 
666 ; Champlieu, 364; Chartres, 72; 
Compiégne, 178, 364, 367; Conques, 
71; Denmark, 221; Dinan, 128; 
Dinort, 274; Dresden, 594; Dreux, 
185; England, 212, 342, 487, 507, 
596, 625, 661, 663, 775, 782; Etruria, 
200; Figline, 804; Flanders, 628; 
Florence, 309; Fontainebleau, 291, 
299, 335, 452; Fontevrault, 628; 
France, 3, 52, 184, 276, 364, 626, 
634, 800; Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
336; Friesland, 220; Germany, 208 ; 
Greece, 324; Guienne, 627; Guin- 
gamp, 471; Italy, 27, 205, 320; La 
Garaye, 411; Laon, 370; Limoges, 
71, 74; Lisbon, 519; Lyons, 70, 801; 
Malines, 35; Malmaison, 51; Minsk, 
199; Monte Rotondo, 804; Moscow, 
69; Naples, 203; Nerola, 666; Nor- 
mandy, 695; Norway, 183, 198; 
Nuremberg, 163; Old Rome, 202; 
Orleans, 633 ; Palace of the Elysée, 
51; Palermo, 187 ; Paris, 67, 97, 173, 
181, 193, 231, 271, 645, 660, 803; 


Pierrefonds, 369; Pompeii, 759; 
Potsdam, 35; Prague, 226; Pro- 
vence, 629; Rambouillet, 175; 
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Reichenan, 183; Rheims, 71; Ro- 
manin, 629; Rome, 192, 206, 233, 
653; Rostow, 199; St. Clou , 296, 
615, 748; St. Petersburg, 661; 
Sienna, 523; Soissons, 370; Spain, 
640; Stromboli, 226; Sweden, 183, 
221; Switzerland, 664; Toulouse, 70; 
Tournay, 35; Troyes, 70; Turin, 176; 
Turkey, 660; Venice, 32, 594, 738; 
Versailles, 177, 294; Vienna, 196, 
304, 361, 802; Vitry, 627 
Berkshire: Abingdon, 333; Maidenhead, 
219; White Waltham, 80 ; Windsor, 
195 ; Windsor Castle, 233, 451 
Cambridgeshire: Barnwell, 83 ; Cambridge, 
515, 516, 787; Linton Heath, 77 
Carnarvon : Aberdaron, 333 
Cheshire: Birkenhead, 218; Darnhill, 
217; Hoyle, 217; Macclesfield, 786 ; 
Tarporley, 509 
Cumberland; Armathwaite, 329, 333 


Derbyshire: Chesterfield, 786 ; Derby, 
333 
Devonshire : Dartmoor, 214; Dawlish, 


218, 784; Plymouth, 516 

Dorsetshire: Dorchester, 96; Lulworth, 
269; Sheepsden, 421 

Durham: Beal, 361; Durham, 327, 333, 
629 

Essex : Colchester, 333 

Glamorganshire : Swansea, 516 

Gloucestershire: Bristol, 515; Chelten- 
ham, 516; Gloucester, 194, 317; 
Lechlade, 333; Tewkesbury, 647; 
Westcot, 363 

Hampshire: Beaulieu, 333; Carisbrooke, 
781; Netley Abbey, 513; Osborne, 
379, 489; Porchester, 316; Romsey, 
650; Southampton, 516; Winchester, 
333 


Herefordshire: Hereford, 510 

Herts ; Hoddesdon, 359 

Kent : Ashurst, 139; Dartford, 510; Deal, 
222; Denge Marsh, 653 ; Dover, 219, 
223, 332, 333; Faversham, 219; 
Greenwich, 91, 225, 578, 796; Hor- 
ton Kirby, 82; Patrixbourne, 76; 
Rochester, 97 ; Sandwich, 76; Wool- 
wich, 801 

Lancashire : Hale Hall, 362 ; Holme, 786; 
Lancaster, 333; Liverpool, 89, 216, 
516, 516, 803; Manchester, 333, 516, 
523, 804; Preston, 227 
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Leicestershire : Dishley, ‘144 ; Elnstinorpe, 
649 ; Holwell, 220; Leicester, 648 ; 
Peckleton, 648 


Be ae Alvingham, 81 ; ‘Branceton,” 


76; Brigg, 76, .506; Dowsbs, 75; 

Lincoln, 642; Willetighton, 81 

Middlesez : Bayswater, 79; Chancery 
“Lane, 79; rooney f 196; Clapton, 
793; Hampstead 784; Harrow, 
783 ; boudea: 3 35, 84, 173, 233, 305, 
333, 374, 443, 466, 784, 804; Mon: 
tague House, 468; Serjeaitt's Inn, 
80;.Smithfield, 641; Somerset House, 
507; South Kensington, 378; Twick- 
enham, 183; Westminster, 333, 520 

Monmouthshire : ’Pontypridd, 804 

Norfolk: King’s Lynn, 195; .Norwich, 
333, 770; Randworth, 772 

Northamptonshire : Lamport, 609; North- 
ampton, 333 

Northumberland : Hexham, 328, 333 ; 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 224, 505, 515, 
516; 793 

Nottinghamshiré : Nottingham, 516 

Oxfordshire : Banbury, 216, 507; Blen- 
heim, 34; Oxford ‘Castle, 194; Ox- 
ford, 224, 515, 516 

P ire: Slebech, 78 

Salop : Wroxeter, 514 

Somersetshire: Bath, 516; Cold Harbour 
Farm, 789 ; Swanswick, 362; Wells, 
333}; Wooley, 362 

Staffordshire : Lccleshall Castle, 666 ; 
Great Haywood, 216; Hamastall- 
Redware, 7/86; Lichfield, 786 ; Wal- 
sall,.786 ; Wolverhampton, 666 . 

Suffolk : Bury St. Edmund’s, 233; Ips- 
wich, 516 


Surrey: Bagshot, 49, 233 ; Egham, 358 ; 
Kew, 517; Lambeth, 523; eee | 
788 ; Richmond, 46 ; Walton-on- 
Thames, 786 ; Wimbledon, 238 

Sussex :. Battle Abbey, 327, 333 ; Chi- 
chester, 322; Hastings, 611, 512, 645; 
Horsham, 512; Hurst; 786 ; 
Lewes, 512; ’Lindfi ‘611; Mid- 
hurst, 511; Patcham 359 ; Petworth, 
511; Plumpton, 511; Rye, 511: 
Som ting, 511 - 

Wi -r ire: Birmingham, 97, 498, 515, 

Wiltshire : Longleat, 572 ; 


Stonehenge, 
505; Wardour, 151, 362 

Worcestershire: Bromsgrove, 219. 

Yorkshire: Beverley, 328, 380, 333 ; Guis- 
borough, 789; Halifax, 506; Hull, 
516.;. Helperthorpe, 791; . Kildale 
Church, 508 ; 
327, 333; Sheffield, ‘97, 230, 506 ; 
Weaverthorpe, 509, 651; York, 329, 
333, 515, 516,796 _ 

Ireland : Belfast, ‘516; Cavan, 218, 643; 
Cork, 516; Dublin, 515, 516; Edge- 
worth-town, 504; Londonderry, 666; 
Midleton, 361; Newry, 359; St. 
Patrick, 193 

Scotland; Aberdeen, 516; Ayrshire, 194; 
Calder, 356; Dumbarton, 356; Dun- 
dee, 515, 655, 799; Edinburgh, 349, 
515, 516, 647, 804; Glasgow, 516, 
786, 794; Hebrides, 521; Holyrood 
Abbey, 331, 333; Iona, 432, 437; 
Langholm, 786; Lochee, 361; Ro- 
syth Castle, 360; St. Andrew’s, 656 ; 
Staffa, 434 
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